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PREFACE. 



The chief materials for the biography of Arch' 
bishop Cranmer are to be found in Foxe, — ^in 
Burnet's History of the Reformation, — ^in Strype's 
Life of Cranmer, and in his Ecclesiastical Memo- 
rials. Some additional particulars may be derived 
from other histories of that period, both ecclesiastical 
and general. The Life of the archbishop by Gil- 
pin b but a slight performance ; and, besides, it does 
not possess the advantage of any reference to au- 
thorities. The recent work of Mr. Todd, on the 
same subject, is extremely valuable for its faithful- 
ness and accuracy; as, also, for some important 
documents and letters with which it has been en- 
riched by the indefatigable patience and industry of 
its author. 

The object of the following attempt has been to 
collect into a compendious narrative the substance 
t>f more voluminous compilations ; and to present 
it to the British public in a manner which may en- 
able them duly to estimate their obligations to the 
great master builder of the Protestant Church of 
England. 

There is reason to hope that, previously to the 
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6 PREFACE. 

appearance of the second volume of this work, the 
author will have the advantage^ of consulting the 
whole of the archbishop's writings ; a complete 
collection of which, comprising those which have 
tiitherto remained in manuscript, is now in prepara- 
tion at the Clarendon press, Oxford. 
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CHAPTER I. 



UfTRODVCTlON. 

Tlie pHncipIoiof Wlclif represted for a time, bat not eztincnithed— Per- 
MM!Qtion of Lollsrdism in the reign of Henry^vm.— BUney— I'he eases 
of Keyeer and Werner, in the r«gn of Edward IV.-, adverted to— Hie 
I ^bot of Wincheloomb^s Book on the Immnnitiesef the Clerfy— Dla- 
CQMione of his dbctrine — Declaration of Henry VIII. against Ecclesi- 
astical Jarlsdiction in temporal OBacters— The murderof Hunne— Views 
of Wolsey reapeetlnk the Reformation of the Oiergy>-His project for 
the aboUtioa of the Monastic sjrstem— The King's Book against Lather 
— Notice of his Marriage with his Brother*8 .Widow — ills scrnples— 
His application to the Pope ftir the Dissoliation of his Manriage— Delay 
and chieanery of the Ck>art of Rome— Anne Bolevn— The.Coovocatimi 
eompeUed to a partial recognition of the King's Ecclesiastical Saprem- 
acy--Qaestions agitated respecting the power and Jnrisdietion of the 
Clergy— GsDeral state of fbeling.and opinion relaliTe to RefiNrmation. 

Thb seeds of religious reformation, which had 
been prodigally scattered by Wiclif and ThepriBcipkaoi 
his followers, took deep root in the hearts 2? • tuS^ 
of the people of Englandr No efforts, in- «>t«tiiiguuhed. 
deedf were spared by the Romish hierarchy to tram- 
ple them down : and, for considerably more than a 
century after his death, their exertions were« to out- 
ward appearance, abundantly, successful. During 
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14 LIFE OF CRANMER. fciUP« 

that period, the statutes of Richard li. and of Henry 
IV. did their hateful Qfiice. The tmtb was trodden 
beneath tlje feet of the ecclesiastical and civil power. 
But the life was never crushed out of it ; and it 
sprang up, at last, with a vigour, that proved both 
the favourable nature of the soil, and the imperish- 
able hardiness of the plant. 

The persecution, which- had continued to depress 
the public mind, from the accession of Henry IV. to 
Fenecntion of thc death of Hcury VII., underwent no 
i£"^iSrf HeS; relaxation during the earlier period of the 
ly viil reign of Henry VIII. The fierceness with 

which it occasionally raged (until the great question 
of the royal divorce burst • in, to divide and weaken 
the dominant church) is amply testified by the epis- 
copal registers of those times. The accession of 
Henry was in April, 1509 : and both that and several 
succeeding years were reraark&ble for the rigorous 
proceedings of Bishop Fitzjames against the heretics 
of London diocess. Similar jseverities were inflicted 
by Archbishop Warham in the diocess of Canter- 
bury.* And these cruelties, it should* be observed, 
were thought necessary some years before the in- 
cursion of the new doctrines from Germany. It was 
not till September, 1517, that Luther published at 
Wittemberg his Ninety-five Propositions against the 
Extortion of the Papal Questors : and some interval 
would unavoidably elapse, before the impulse which 
agitated the continent of Europe could powerfully 
communicate itself to the mind of England. All the 
individuals, therefore^ who suffered, or were terrified 
into abjuration, both before that period and for some 
time after it, must have derived their convictions 
from the perusal of the Scriptures, in the version of 
Wiclif, and from the numerous tracts of the great 
Reformer and his followers, which no vigilance of 
inquisition had* beep able entirely to suppress. 

* Foxe ; Barnet, b. L p. 27-30, ed. 1679. 
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There seems, however, to be little doubt that the 
activity of the Romish priesthood in England was 
fiercely sharpened by the progpress of the grem re- 
ligious revolution in Germany. The proceedings 
against the Lollards, about this time, assumed an 
aspect of most fearful severity. In 1519, six men 
and one woman were burned in Coventry, during the 
passion week,* for teaching their children the Lord's 
prayer and the ten commandments in English : and 
the yoar 1521 was calamitously distinguished by the 
activity with which Longland, Bishop of- Lincoln, 
laboured for the suppression of heretical pravity 
throughout his diocess ; and, more especially, by his 
persecution of the Lollards of Buckinghamshire.f 
The same sanguinary course was pursued during the 
following years, by the vigilant guardians of the 
Romish orthodoxy : and about 1527, Cardinal Wol- 
sey began to raise hfs almost omnipotent voice, and 
to call upon the hierarchy iTor a faithful and unspar- 
ing discharge* of their duty to the Catholic Churchy 
Of the alacrity with which this call was Obeyed, suf- 
ficient evidence may be found in the registers even 
of the comparatively mild and charitable Bishop 
Tonstal; who at that time occupied the see of 
London. It appears from those dismal records, that 
the whole interval between 152T and 1531 was ren- 
dered unhappily memorable by the exertions of that 
prelate for the suppression of Scriptural Christianity : 
and it was not till the disgrace and fall of Wolsey, 
and the marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn, that 
the gospellers (as they were called) experienced a 
suspension or mitigation of their sufferings.| 

It would be foreign ^to our present purpose to exf 
hibit in detail these melancholy annals of martyrdom. 

* Fnze ; Burnet, b. i. 31 , ed. 1 679. 

t The aeeouot of this peraecatioa may be fbund In Fbze : (torn whom 
It has reoenily been jwinted by the Religioas Tract Society, Brit. Beform- 
•ra, p. 810-949. 

t See Scrypoi Eecl. Mem. vol 1. c. 7, 8; and Append Noa. 17, 16, 10^ 
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The sufferers were, generally, found in the humbler 
walks of life. And it is one most hateful feature in 
the inquisitorial system of that period, that almost 
all of them were convicted on the extorted testimony 
of their associates. Nay, the bonds of domestic con- 
fidence, and the sacred ties of kindred, were rent 
asunder by the hand of persecution : and not only 
were servants compelled to appear as traitors to 
their masters, but parents and children were con- 
strained to staiid forward as the accusers of each 
other. But though a lengthened narrative of these 
atrocities is incompatible with our design, one name 
there is which must not be passed over without dis- 
tinguished mention. The tale of Bilney's 
'^' martyrdom has been freauentljr related ; 
and, on one account more especially, it is full of 
solemn interest : for it shows how irresistibly the 
spiritual principle within us will eventually assert its 
supremacy over flesh and blood, when once it has 
been touched with the living fires of the sanctuary. 
Thomas Bilney, it is well known, was a student of 
the University of Cambridge, where he became a 
respectable proficient in the civil and canon law. 
But havingj asFoxe expresses it, "gotten a better 
schooling, even the Holy Spirit of Christ,'* he for- 
sook " the knowledge of man's laws, and converted 
his study to those things which tended more to god- 
liness than to gain." In two particulars, indeed, like 
many other adversaries of the paoal despotism, he 
preserved his orthodoxy unimpeacned ; for his un- 
derstanding never broke away from the Romish per- 
version, relative to the power of the keys, and the 
presence of Christ's body in the sacrament. But he 
speedily became conspicuous for his unwearied tes- 
timony against the grosser traditional superstitions 
of the Romish Church ; and in 1527 was consigned, 
by Cardinal Wolsey, to the judicature of Bishop Ton- 
stal. The comparative moderation of that estimaUe 
man proved more formidable to Bilney's constancy, 
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than the darkest terrors of persecution would proba- 
bly have been ; and it won from him, at last, a reluc- 
tant abjuration of his obnoxious opinions. But the 
fire still remained shtU up in his bones, and would not 
suffer him to rest. The pangs of his conscience be- 
came so intolerable, that his friends dared not to 
leave him in solitude either by day or by night. They 
essayed to comfort him^; but he refused to be cqm- 
fort^ And as for the coimolatory words of Scrip- 
ture, with which they sought to assuage his anguish, 
they were to him ^'as if a man should run him 
through the heart with a sword !'* At length, how- 
ever, he suddenly recovered his serenity ; and de- 
clared to his friends that his face was set to go up 
unto Jerusalem. The manner of this pilgrimage 
speedily became apparent. His voice was again lifted 
up foi^ the truth,' which, in a moment of weakness, 
he had renounced ; and the cheerfulness of his last 
hours soon testified to the world, that the pains of 
martyrdom are light, in comparison with the agonies 
of a wounded spirit.* 

But while the piinisters of the church were pn the 
quest, throughout the humbler regions of society, 
certain signs had long been discernible in the high 
jUaces of this realm, which portended the approach 
of danger to her supremacy. And here, it is impos- 
sible to remark, without pride and satisfaction, that, 
even in the worst of times, the judges of the land had 
occasionally manifested but small inclination to de- 
liver the laity, bound hand and fo%)t, to the tender 
mercies of the Romish priesthood. Their firmness 
had beep more particularly exemplified in two in- 
stances, which occurred in the reign of Edward IV. 



*It wat affirmed by SirTbonuw More, that Bilney recanted a aeoond 
tioe at the stake ; and Collier is of epinion that Foxe has fUled to dis- 
prove this aeaertion. Bat yet it is scarcely to be credited that, if be bad 
repealed bis. recantation, Latimer would speak of him so confldenily, and 
io repeatedly, as be does in bis sermons, as a martyr to the refbrmed doo* 
trinca. See Bed. Biog. vol. U. p. 40~S3. 

B2 
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Ttaoj-rfKj. In the first o(the8e cases, one Keyser, who 
Sftbe i«?^ had been excommunicated by Thomas 
?iS?i. ■*' Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
. the suit of another, ventured openly to affirm (in 
conformity with the principles of Wiclif) that the 
censure was not to be feared ; for that, in spite of 
the archbishop's sentence, he was not excommuni- 
cated in the judgment of God. Upoif this he was 
committed under the warrant of the primate, as one 
justly suspected of heresy. The judges, however, 
on his application, granted him a writ of habeas cor-' 
vus ; and when the prisoner was produced, and with 
him the warrant for his imprisonment, they declared 
that the matter contained in that document was not 
within the meaning of the statute ; and having first 
bailed him, they afterward ordered him to be dis- 
charged. The other case was that of a person by 
the name of Werner, who was imprisoned by the 
command of the Bishop of London, for having said 
that he was not bound to pay tithes to his curate. 
The man, having escaped from his confinement, 
brought an action fbr false imprisonment against the 
bishop's officer. The defendant pleaded the statute 
of Henry IV. But the judges determined that the 
plea was bad ; for that the words spoken by Werner, 
although erroneous, were not heretical.* Whether 
this formidable decision met with any resistance 
from the clerey is now unknown. But their aston- 
ishment and displeasure must, doubtless, have been 
vehemently excited, l)y a precedent which, if fol- 
M>wed op to its utmost extent, might end in trans- 
lerrmg', from the ecclesiastical to the secular tribu- 
nals, the ofllce of pronouncing what opinions fell 
withm the description of heresy. 

^-^ly in the reign of Henry VUL, another instance 
occurred, of evil augury to the privileges and immu- 

*BiinM^b.l. p.ST. 
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nities of the church. About the year 1510, - ui6l 
a book waff publishtd by the Abbot of wi^^tiv! 
Winchekomb, the object of which was to SSfiS'S? & 
prove, that all clerks, whether of the higher "^^tr- 
or the lower orders, are sacred, and consequently 
exempt from punishment by the secular judicature, 
even for the most flagitious crim^. This doctrine 
instantly produced so violent an agitation, that an 
address was preseiited to the king by the temporal 
lords, with the concurrence of the Commons, solicit- 
ing him to suppress the audacious insolence of the 
clergy. In compli ance with this request, his majesty 
brought the matter to a solemn hearing DiKwriom or 
before all tho judges and the members of ^^octxtm. 
his council. The supremacy of the law of the land 
was maintained by Dr. Standish, the chief of the 
king's spiritual advisers. The doctrines of his owa 
bpok were hotly vindicated by the abbot himself; 
and the main authority on which he relied for. its 
defence was the scriptural text, Touch' not nwM 
anointed^ {Nolite tangereCkristos meos). The court 
was so little satisfied with this application of the 
words Qf David, that they urgently moved the bish- 
ops to order that the abbot should recant his opinion 
at St. Paul's Cross. This demand was resisted; 
and was followed, not only by much intemperate 
debate, but by some violent proceedings on the part 
of the Convocation, who issued a monition to Stand- 
ish to answer to .certain articles to be exhibited 
against him. On this the doctor appealed to Henry 
for his royal protection : and the result was another 
mi^eting of the judges, the council, and a ^^^ 
de*putation from both houses of parlia- 
ment, at Blackfriars, to hear the question* once more 
discussed. On this occasion, the clergy contended, 
that to violate the sacred immunities of their order 
was no less than a breach of the commandment, 

c 
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Hohtmr thy father / This argnnlent, however, met 
with no better success than the abbof s quotation 
from the Psalms ; for the judges concurred in de- 
claring that those of the convocation who had been 
concerned in issuing the citation against Standish 
had fallen within the penalties of- a prtsmunire, A 
final meeting on ttie subject was held by the king at 
Baynard^s Castle ; at which, in spite of the urgent 
entreaties- and representations of Cardinal Wolsey, 
his majesty pronounced the following memorable 
determination : 

'* By the permission and ordinance of God, we are 
king of England ; and the kings of Eng- 
rf" tfaf*T!iS 1^<^» ii^ times past, never had any superior 
JSituS'Sfe but God only. Therefore, know you well, 
iotoiDponiixut- that we will, maintain the right of our 
crown, and of oqr temporal jurisdiction, 
as well in this as in all other points, in as amplQ a 
manner as any of our progenitors have done before 
our time. And as for your decrees, we are well 
assured that you of the spiritualty go expressly 
against the words of divers of them, as hath been 
showed you by some of our council. You interpret 
your decrees at pleasure ; but we will not agree to 
them, more than our progenitors have done in former 
times." ' ' 

The edge of the public indignation against the 
clergy was rendered keener by an occurrence which 
took place while the above proceedings were pend- 
ing ; and which, unfortunately, exhibited the bitter- 
ness of their spirit in a very odious light. It hap- 
1516 pened'that one Richard HunnOj arepu- 
ne muiee of table merchant-tailor in Loudon, havmg 
Bame. rofusod a uiortuary fee on the death of a 

child of five weeks old, was sued by the clerk in the 
spiritual court, then sitting by virtue of the c^di- 
nal's legatine authority. By this proceeding, the 
clerk had exposed himself to the penalties of the 
statute of pnanunire, which forbids the practice of 
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brining the king's sabjects before a foreign court. 
The clergy, on hearing that Hunne had been advised 
to that effect by his counsel, manifested their dis- 
pleasure by endeavouring to fix upon him the charge 
or heresy. On his examination before Fitzjames, 
Bishop of London* he acknowledged that .he had 
uttered some words which might possibly bear a 
sinister construction ; for which, however, he rev- 
erently submitted himself to the correction of his 
diocesan. He was, nevertheless, committed to the 
Lollard's Tower in St. Paul's, where hewas Ureated 
with inhuman isevority ; and in the month of De- 
cember was found hanged in the chamber of his 
prison. It was given out by Dr. Horsey, the bishop's 
chancellor, that the deceased had laid violent hands 
upon himself. This allegation, however, was nega- 
tived both by the appearances of the body and by 
other evidence produced before the coroner's jury ; 
and their verdict fixed the guilt upon the chancellor 
himself, and another inferior officer. 

While the inquest was in progress, the bishop had 
recourse to a proceeding which seemed to indicate 
an almost incredible infatuation. He commenced a 
process for heresy against the dead body of the mur- 
dered man; and,>m conjunction with the Bishops of 
Durham and Lincoln, anS many other divines and 
canonists, actually condemned it to be burned ; and 
this, too, merely upon the ground of certain articles, 
gathered out of Wiclifs Preface to his Version 
of the Bible, which book the deceased was proved 
to have had in his possession. On the 20th of De- 
cember the sentence was carried into execution at 
Smithfield : and loud and general were the execra- 
tions which followed it ; more especially in the city 
of London, which, from that day forward, lost aU 
hslbitual respect fot the papal clergy. In the mean 
time, the inquest upon the body proceeded with their 

tibours; and, in pursuance of their verdict, the 
ishop's chancellor and his accomplice were indicted 
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for the murder. The king, however, haying vindi- 
cated hi» prerogative by bringing the criminal to the 
bar of the secular court, and being unwilling to in- 
flict further humiliation on the church, directed the 
attorney-general to suspend his proceedings. The 
prisoners were accordingly discharged ; and Horsey, 
the bishop's chancellor, retired to Exeter ; and never 
again ventured to show himself in London.* 

Nothing would be more unreasonable than to 
select atrocities like this as fair examples of the 
general temper which regulated the ancient domina- 
tion of the spiritual orders. Neither is it to be 
imagined that the above is a solitary or even a very 
remarkable instance of resistance to their occasional 
enormities. Our historical records bear ample tes- 
timony to the vigour with which the spirit of the 
nation had repeatedly risen up against thj^ usurpa- 
tions and the crimes of the priesthood. The symp- 
toms of opposition, however, which manifested 
themselves about this period, are, on one account, 
especially remarkable. They were followed by no 
immediate appearance of vindictive reaction on the 
part of Rome. Much slighter provocations, offered 
to the majesty of the church, would, in other times, 
have probably been followed by tempestuous strife. 
But, on this occasion, the Genius of the Vatican 
was tame and silent. The good offices of a mon- 
arch so powerful as Henry VHI. were, just then, 
too' valuable for the Apostolic See to throw away : 
and hence it was that the pontifical vengeance ap- 
peared to slumber over insult and aggression. In 

1619L the year 1619, the spirit of thfe age was 
S^I/SJS seen to manifest itself in a manner less 
fcnmtion of ths contButious indeed, but still mere remark- 

' able and decisive. The outcry for a re- 

formation in the manners of the clergy had long 
been so impetuous, that Wolsey himself was at length 

* Bnmet, b. I p. }S-lfl. 
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deeply impressed with the dangler of disregfarding it. 
He appears to have prepared himself for the ad* 
yancement of this object hy every means within his 
power, always excepting the influence of. his own 
personal example. His pomp and luxury, indeed, 
together with the notorious dissoluteness of his life^ 
have made him, to all subsequent time, the very 
image and representative of insolent and ambitious 
favourites. But there was a grandeur of mind, and 
a loftiness and strength of purpose about him, which 
must always sustain his name far above the regions 
of contempt. And never, perhaps, was the force 
of his character more signally displayed, than by 
the measures he had in contemplation for restoring 
the church to its place in the public respect. He 

Srocured from Rome a bull, filled with the bitterest 
emmciations against the immprality and ignorance 
of the clergy, and empowering the cardinal to ex« 
ercise his legatine authority by a severe inquisition 
into every department of the * church, both secular 
and monastic. And, in order that this proceeding 
might not sound in the public ear like an n» vm^ br 
empty menace, he further obtained au- KiSikV^ 
thority from the pope for the suppression tam»*J«««'«*- 
of the whole or the greater part of the monasteries 
throughout the realm, and for their conversion into 
bishoprics, and collegiate churches, and seminaries 
for the promotion of learning and religion. Whether 
the pontiff seriously anticipated any effective result, 
when he gave his sanction to this sweeping design, 
it would be difficult to ascertain. But it is well 
known that the <?ardinal himself communicated his 
own views to the king ; and it is highly probable 
that his secretary Cromwell laid up the project in 
his heart, as a model for the scheme ot abolition 
which he was afterward enabled to accomplish. 
Some further pledge of Wolsey's sincerity may be 
found in the fact, that, soon afterward, he actually 
did suppress forty religious houses, for the purpose 
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of erecting his two splendid foundations at Oxford 
and at Ipswich.* He was, however, diverted by 
various causes from th^ execution of his 'more 
comprehensive undertaking ; and a respite of about 
sixteen years was thus obtained for the monastic 
system of England. 
In the course of a short time, the prudent and for- 
jgj2. bearing policy of the Apostolic conclave 
appeared to have its reward in the con- 
troversial volume put forth by the royal theologian 
Ttekiof^book of England, against the grand heresiarch 
■fainrtTuther. ^f tj^e age. Thc only permanent effect, 
however, of this performance, was to secure to'the 
kings of England the empty and ambiguous title of 
defender of the faith. It did literally nothing to arrest 
the progress of the Lutheran doctrines ; aided as 
they were at that period by the appearance of Tin- 
daPs translation of the Scriptures. But even if it 
had combined, in all their perfec^tion, the learning 
and subtlety of a schoolman with the piety of a saint, 
an event was near at hand which must have effect- 
ually neutralized its- operation. The history of 
Henry's union with the widow of his brother is too 
well known to need a detailed repetition. It may 
be sufficient to state that on the death of Prince 

Noflee or bto •^'^^"'» ^ ^^^» Hcury VII. was, beyond 
w£n with measure, unwilling to disgorge the noble 
bh^roghert wi. dowry of the Spanish princess ; and that 
the marriage of Catherine with his sur- 
viving son was, in his judgment, the most plausible 
of all expedients for an honourable retention of it. 
Nothing, however, could give validity to an alliance 
so uncanonical, if not unscriptural, but the dispensa- 
tion of the pope ; and this dispensation, the pontiff 



* It bu tMen aaaerted tbat tail holinew was reoonetled ta tbis mat^ 
■ore by a good round sbare of tbe q)oU. ** la this i>utanefl8," aaya Arch- 
bisbop Bramball, " our histoiiana toll ua, tbe pope licked his oumfin^ert^ 
to tbevalae of twelTo barrela fVtU of fold and ailver.^—BnmbaU'a wcrka. 
t0n.i.p.lfiO,«d. 1976 
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was very wSling to gtant, because it pEomised him 
the support of all future kings of England, by making 
their legitiniacy, and consequently their security, 
depei!ident on his supreme dispensing pdwer . Little 
djid he imagine that, by this. tprtuOus poKcy, he was 
but charging amine, the explosion- of which was 
eventually to rend the ^nglish empire from/ his 
spiritual dominion ! The inauspicious nature^f the 
match began to manifest itself even during the life- 
time of its wary projector. Three years after the 
royal boy was wedded to Catherine, tlie scruples 
of his father were awakened, by Archbishop War- 
ham,' and impelled him .to< insist that the youthful 
bridegroom should execute a recorded protesta- 
tion against it. Nevertheless, in spite-of this solemn 
instmment,.the nuptials of Henry and Catherine were 
publicly oelebratea, Within six weeks after his acces^ 
sion to the throne. - The hope of issue, however, 
was for some years defeated by the frequent miS" 
carriages- of the queen ; and tke, disappointments of 
the sovereign and his people wer,e but little miti- 
gatM by the birth of a daughter, the Princess Mary, 
m February, 1516. : ' 

The queen was about iiveyears older than her royal 
husband. Her manners were exemplary, but austere 
almost to fanaticism : and, unhappily, years brought 
with them some infirmities which -sensibly dimin- 
ished thB attachment of her youthful and voluptuous 
lord. Still bis alienation does not appear, to have 
taken any definite shape till about the . ^"J^., 
year 1S27 ; at which time the project of tcn^* 
an alliance with France was impeded by some hesi- 
tatiop, expressed by the Bishop of Tarbes, the 
French ambassador, relative to the legiUmacv of 
the Princess Mary. < This objection seems to have 
brought the misgivings or the mislikings of the 
king into open manif^tation. He sought relief in 
a disclosure of his scruples to his bishops ; and they, 
with the sole exception of Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 

VOL. I.— C 
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ter^ declared that his marriage with Cat)ienne was 
utdawfiil. Relying on hid influenee with the pope, 

\ the King resolved on an application to 
?\i.?'?S*te Rome, for the dissolution, or irather for 
JJutSSS^" the avoidance, of his union with Arthur's 
widpw. The proposal, in the first in- 
stance, was graciously entertained by the pontiff, 
who, at that time, was in a state of ignominious 
durance, hiflicted by the. emperor. The escape of 
Clement from his captivity, ho wever^ seems to haye 
produced a considerable alteration in his view of the 
question : and from that moment commenced the 
vexatious course of papal duplicity and 
tvJy ^ tte fraud, which ended in the degradatioi^ of 
eoortofiiMna. Catherine*— the exaltation of Anne Bo- 
leynj^^^nd the permanent disruptioii of the Church 
of England IVom the Apostolic See. 

in what proportions the wounded eojiscience and 
the impetuous passions of Henry contributed tp 
promote this extraordinary revolution^ it would be 
impossible for mortal sagacity to discover. It is 
suflScient for us to know that no human motives are 
pure from earthly admixture ; and. that, in all amr 
biguous cases, the judgment must be left, to that In- 
telligence which can never err. With regard to 
^j Henry's affection for. Anne .B(4eyn,* it is 

^' far from imparobable that it may have 

* It ifl almost beneath the dignity, and certainly alien ftt>ili Ow pnrity, 
of histoTioal narratiYe, to detail at length the complicated abominatioiM 
ascribed, by some papal writers, to the king's connexion with the Boieyn 
ftmily. It has been affirmed, for instance^ chiefly on the authority of 
Cardinal Pole, that Henry had been criminally intimate with Mary, the 
sister of Anne Boleyn. And this tale is repeated by Sanders, with the 
monstmns addition, that he had also been fluniliar with the mother of 
Mary Boleyn, and was acthally the fhthetof Anne, his Aitnre consort! 
It is Amher intimated by him, that theliing wasenconraged in his in- 
cestnotts intrigue with Mary, by the fhcetious casuistry of a profligats 
courtier, named Brian, whose impieties had obtained for him the title of 
Vicar of Hell, tad who, in strict conformity with that vocation, laboured 
to ease the royal scmples with indelicate and pdioos pleasantry. The 
words of Sanders are as follows :— ** Ab i!lo Bex quoesivit, quale pecea- 
turn Tideretur, matrem primiltan, deinde fliiam cognoacere ? Cui Brianus^ 
«iViiii& (inquii) tale, 6 Bex, qnil* gallinam priMm, deinde puUmn cgoa. 
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originated in nothing more than a vagrant inclina- 
tion. But even if this were so, there must have 
been something akin to generosity in the feeling 
which compelled him to respect and honour her re- 
sistance to all degrading proposals, and which still 
kept him faithful to her, surrounded as he must have 
been by beautiesless untractable. It is, indeed, very 
credible, that his perception of the difficulties started 
by the Bishop of Tarbes, relative to the legitimacy 
of his daughter Mary, may have been sharpened by 
the sight of a new and youthful object of desire. 
But neither is it Improbable that his admiration of 
Anne, and his doubts respecting the validity of his 
union with Catherine, may have gradually grown up 
together, and have coalesced into one powerful and 
overruling 'motive of' action. On the one hand, 
therefore, it may be reasonable enough to conjecture 
that, if the personal qualities of Catherine had been, 
such as to secure a permanent dominion over his 
heart and fancy, the world might hav^ heard but 
little of the paAgsof the royal conscience, and Eng- 
land might probably have remained to a much l&ter ' 
period in her ancient relatioh to the see of Home. 
On the other hand, however, it would be but shallow 
philosophy to ascribe to the capricious appetite of 
Henry, as to one simple and unco.mpounded cause, 
those mighty movements which soon began to agitate 
the country, and which terminated in its deliverance 
from papal usurpation; 

It will, of course, have been remarked by the 
reader; that the spirit of William the Norman seemed 
to breathe once, more in the determination pro- 
nounced by Henty respecting the immunities of the 
clergy,' when that matter was so rashly moved by 
the Abbot of Winchelcomb, full ten years previously 

gallinaeevm comedere." This i« a ipeclmenr of the groat authority flponi 
which tbellomaniata are oAefl taUfht to derive their notions relative to 
the origin' of the EogUalklteftiniisooa.-'SaBd. de Schiam. Anglic, p. 14, 
cd.>109S. 
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to the first agitation of the great iuatriiiionial.qtte&« 
tion. It will also be recollected that, about the same 
time; the royal prerogative had been intrepidly 
maintained against the pte tensions of the cler^, by 
the indictment, of the Bishop of London's chancel- 
lor in the criminal court. Prqceedings like these 
were, evidently enou^)i, prelusive to. the establish- 
ment of the doctrine, which eventually placed thd 
king at the head of the eccl^ssiastical as well as the 
civil power of his dominions : and, asraight reason* 
ably have been expected, the cause of the divorce 
opened the eyes of his majesty more; widely than 
ever to the manifold advantages of this extension 
of his prerogative. 
' It.w&s not, how^ever, till the year 153.0, thait this 

fatal breach was made in the ecclesiastic 
Tto *^Toca. ^^^ constitution*. The clergy were at that 
tioa «oinpeu^' tlmc at the mercy of the km^V in conse- 
ra^iS^'1»f tte quence of their submission to the lega- 
l£f'«^S!S^ tine authority ^f Wolsey. The sum of 

nearly 120,000^. was exacied from them 
as the price of their deliverance from the pnanunire 
which they l^ad thus incurred : and the same oppor- 
tunity was taken to extort from the convocation an 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical sqpremacy of 
the crown. It must be confessed, that there was, 
upon the face of it, something egregiously iniquitous 
in this proceeding. The legatine power had been 
exercised by the cardinal, not only by the Xing's 
connivance, but with the warranjt of an indemnity 
under the great seal. The clergy neyer abetted the 
cardinal in the exercise of this power ; but tirere 
simply passive and helpless under it. ^nd yet this 
was converted into an occas^pn for exacting from 
them a vast sum of money, and of compelling them 
to recognise the sovereign as the head of the church. 
Their submission, after all, was not made without a 
reservation, sufficiently large to allow accommoda- 
tion for varieties of opinion. T^e clause was in- 
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troduced in a parenthesis; and it recognised the 
king as ** sole Protector and Supreme Lord, and, — 
so far as might be aUawed by the law of Christy — su- 

?reme Head of the Anglican Church and Clergy.*' 
*he claim, however, bemg once admitted, gradually 
won its way, from the acts of the convocation into 
those of the secular legislature.* 

That a spirit Was actively at work, in Opposition to 
the Independent spiritual jurisdiction of 
the clergy, is further manifest from a QoiSLigi. 
paper drawn up about this time, and by Slryw*!!!! 
some ascribed to the pen of Stephen Gar- *J3^**°' "* 
diner, then a strenuous advocate for the ^'^' 
supremacy of the king. The document in question 
is very remarkable. It is addressed to some noble 
personage about the cpurt, and suggests the follow- 
ing propositions for investigation ah4 argument :^<- 

I. That the power of making canons, and eveix 
of inflicting excommunication, belongs not, by the 
law of God, to the clergy, but had begun, and con- 
tinued, by the Sufierance of temporal princes. 

S. That it belongs to the king in parliament to 
decide what causes shall be determinable in the 
spiritual courts, and to limit the manner of process, 
without any excommunication. 

3. That the exercise of Bpiritual jurisdiction by 
the clergy had withdrawn great profit from his 
majesty. 

4. That the king's majesty hath as well the care of 
the souls of his subjects as of their bodies; and may, 
by the law of God, in his parliament, make laws 
touching as well the one as the other. 

5.' That the text, quacungue ligaveritis, ^c. gave 
authority to the apostles to ma&e laws and keep 
councils, until such time as a convenient number of 
lay-people should be ct>nverted to the faith ; and that 
then the said text ceased. And, moreover, that the 

* See OolUer, vol. li. p. 61-^ ;. and Append. No. 17 ; la whleh tliia 
grant is printed from the joonuds of theoonVocatlmi. 

C3 
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saihe text, being sppken to all the church, as well as 
to the apostleS) gave power to the whole church to 
make laws^ and restrained the peculiar authority of 
the apostleff in that behalf. 

6. Th^t the successors of the apostles have not 
li^e authority in all points as the apostles -had. -That 
to affirm the Bishop of Rome to be head of the uni- 
versal church, and theteby to have authority to sum- 
mon general counipilsy is heresy ; and that the au- 
thority to summon general councils doth belong to 
kings and princes. ^' 

7. That the king maj^ abolish, iMit cannot appoint, 
hDly4ays, without the authority of parliament. 

8. I'hat the text in Acts xx. ^8, Take heed to yeW" 
selves, and to all tkeflocky ovfif the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you /wer^eeri^was not meant of «uch 
bishops only as^be now of tbe clergy ;• but was, as 
well, meant and spoken of every ruler and governor 
of the Christian people. ^ 

This paper is without a date ; and it must remaiti 
doubtful whether it should be referred to the year 
1534, when the act was made for constituting the 
king supreme head of the Church of England,* or to 
a peri(j(4 somewhat earlier. In either case, it fur* 
nishes sufficient evidence of the principles and views 
which, about that time, were becioming familiar, hot 
only to licentious thinkers among the: k)we)r orders 
of the laity, but to person^ in the habit of profes* 
sional inquiry into such matters. And, therefore, 
without undertaking the defence of every opinion 
propounded in this document, we may at least rely 
upon it as a very striking indication of the change 
which was then passing over the public mind. 

The state of religious feeling and opinion in Eng* 
land, then, about the time of Cranmer's advancement 
to the primacy, may be sufficiently collected from 
the foregoing compendious exposition. The Romith 

*86e8tr7pe,EeoLHenLfoLLc;i7.: ' ' 
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corruptions, botlr in doctrine and practice, were very 
freely questioned in the humble walks of jgg^ 
life ; a bitter impatience of ecclesiastical ^"[^^*.'' 
usurpation was beginning to pervade tke Si"tLt\n'to 
higher regions of society ; and the king "'*»"°**^ 
had already succeeded in obtaining from the convo- 
cation, at least a partial and qualified acknowledg- 
ment of his prerogatiVCr as supreme governor of 
the Church or England. ^Neither can it reasonably 
be doubted that the doctrines of Luther had begun 
to' produce fbrmidablie disturbance in the principles 
of a considerable portipn of the clergy, both with 
respect to discipline and faith. Even amoMf the 
hierarchy, individuals were to be found who, though 
still faithful to the dogmatical theology of the papal 
church, were by no means unprepared for some 
abridgment of the poDtifi<;al power and jurisdiction. 
In common with the whole realm, the priesthood 
had long been grievously oppressed by the exactions 
of the court of Rome, and must have seen, with 
just indignation, the encroachments of the monas- 
tic orders. They might, consequently, not be un- 
willing to hear of such a reformation of the existing 
system as would offer them relief from servitude 
and extortion^ and rei^tore them to the dignity and 
influence which had been wrested from them by the 
ii\trigues or the violence of the regular clergy. This 
feelipgt however, though unquestionably natural, 
had the effect of weakening their power of opposi- 
tion to the spirit which was abroad. It disabled 
them from presenting a front of resistance either 
so extended or so compact as the dangers of their 
condition seemed to require :^ and the consequence 
w^s, that the perishable portions of the ancient 
structure sank beneath repeated assaults. It now 
remains for us to contemplate the perseverance and 
the wisdom with which one man laboured gradually 
to clear away the worthless and ruinous materials, 
and to exhibit the enduring parts Of the fabric in 
their original simplicity and grandeur. 
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CHAPTER n; 

A. D. 1489-1531. 

Farentage and Birth of Cranmer— His early Education— Sent to Cam' 
bridge)— Is elected Fellow of Jesus CoUeg»— His first Marriage— The 
Story that li» was Ostler at the Dolphiti — At)pointed Reader'at Bock- 
ingham College — Becoipes a Widower, and is restored to his Feilow- 
sbip^Is o^ered promotion to Wolsey's College at Oxford, which be 
declines— Procetods to the degree of D.D.— Is appointed Diviniiy L^- 
turer to his College, and Public Examiner in Tbeolo^— Beoo/nea 
Tutor .to the 'Cressys—Ts. nominated a Pelegate on the. Matrimonial 
Cause, but is unable to, attend— Avocation of the Cause to Rome-^^ 
Cranroer's opinion respecting the Dl^ortie— His Introduction to the 
King— Is obmiiianded to put his Opinion in writing- Is sent with the 
Embassy to Rome— Opinions of the Universities— Memorial to the 
Pope— Cranmer offers to maistain his Opinion by Disputation at Roqie 
—Returns to England— His Account of Polfs Book on the Divorce— 
His second Mission to the Continent— His Marriage with the Niece of 
Ofliander. 

Thomas Granmur was the second son pf a gen- 
tleman, whose fa^mily had, for several generations, 
PkKRiue and ^^^^ settlccf in thc countyt)f Nottingham, 
Birth at onn- and who traced his lineage to a follower 
"*'• of the Norman conqueror- It was at the 

village of Aslacton in that county that Thomas was 
born : and we are told that, so recently as the year 
1790, traces might be seen of the walks and plea- 
sure-grounds which belonged to the mansion of his 
fathers. Tradition likewise speaks of a small rising 
ground or mount, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the house, from the summit of wmch, in his 
more peaceful days, the /uture primate of England 
was accustomed to survey the beauties- of the sur-. 
rounding scenery, and to^ listen to the music of the 
village bells. It is luipleasing to know that Mb 
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memorial of the archbishop has now wholly disap- 
peared.* 

The day of Craamer's birth vras 2d July, 1489. 
Of his boyhood httle is known, except ^^ 
that he was placed under the care of a Hiteirij^aa- 
ehurlish pedagogue, " a rude . parish- *^ 
clerk,"! whose manners and temper were fitted to 
make le^^lliIlg hateful to his puf^ils ; and that, while 
at home, he was trained, like the sons of other gen- 
tlemen, to the variouS'*sports and exercises of rural 
life. In these pursuits his proficiency appears to 
have been highly respectable, notwithstanding the 
shortness of his sight. In horsemanship, more es- 
pecially, he acquired a degree of mastery which 
enabled hiqi,. after his highest advancement, to 
mount, without fiear, the roughest and most unruly 
horses that could be found in his own stables. 

Early in life he had the misfortune to lose his 
father. At the age of fourteen, however, ^j^i^n. 
he was placed by his mother at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which society he was elected 
fellow in 1610 or 1511. Some consider- ,^,g^ 
able portion of the interval between his sent ts ua. 
admission and election was, unavoidably, '"^^ 
devoted to the scholastic discipline then predominant 
in the university. This course of mental exercise, 
whatevei^ were its defects, was well fitted to sharpen 
and invigorate his faculties ; and to prepare him for 
his subsequent exertions in supplanting the injurious 
dominion of the schoolmen over the realms of the- 
ology. From the period of his election, his studies 
took a wider and more liberal range. Erasmus was, 
at that time, resident in the university ; and by his 
presence and his example, as well as by his writ- 
ings, contributed essentially to that revolution of 
literary taste, which opened the stores of sound and 

* Add.. to Tlunmtoali Notting. vol. L p. 904, dted in Todd** Onmmer, 
^«L i. p. 9. 
t Suype, Cranm. b. i. e. 1. 
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useful learning to the curiosity of the studious. 
That Cranmer^ became familiar with the works of 
this illustrious scholar and wit is testified by all his 
biographers ; aind the impulse communicated by 
them could hardly failto carry him forward into the 
regions of ancient and classic literature. Greek 
and Hebrew, accordingly, are known to have entered 
largely into his scheme of study; ai^d it may be 
proper to notice, in this^ place, once for all, that it 
was uniformly his habit, likethat of the great Lord 
Burleigh, to read with a pen in his hand ; and to fill 
his adversaria with every thing that appeared emi- 
nently worth noting, either by way of reference, or 
of actual transcription.* The collections ' which 
were thus accumulated by his industry became an 
armory of strength to him in thf warfare to which 
he subsequently devoted his life, 
Before he^ attained the. age of twenty-three, he 

married a woman, possibly of humble, 
SSSS'**"^' but^till of reputable connexions-f It so 

happened that she was related, by affinity, 
to the wife of a person who kept the Dolphin Iiin, 
at Cambridge ; and for this reason Cranmer, instead 
of procuring apartments for her elsewhere, allowed 
her to reside in the house with her kinswoman, and 
there openly resorted to her society. An arrange- 
ment like this might, reasonably enough, excite Con- 
siderable surprise in the present age of delicacy and 
refinement. It attracted no ordinary degree of notice 
even at that time ; and has been made, by Roman 
Catholic writers, the foundation of a contemptible 
-^.v-.v- story, that Cranmer not only married, in 
an Mtier at the privatc, a woman of low condition, but 
^^^ was himself an ostler at the Dolphin ! It 
would be a waste of time to examine and expose 
this sillyfiction, which places Cranmer in the stable- 

* Strype, Cmm), b. i. c.1. 

t Fms wyw, **^Uio dtogbter of a gentlenuuit*' Eeel. Biof. toI. Ut 
p. 433. 
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jKri of a public inn, after he had become a master 
of arts, and bad actually enjoyed a college fellow- 
ship. Even if the account were true, it would only 
make the luture eminence of the man just so much 
the more astonishing. As it is, the assertion is 
worth noticing only as it illustrates the unscrupu- 
lous hostihty of his popish detractors. It was 
something, in their estimation, to associate with 
images of vulgarity and meanness one of the most 
formidable names in the catalogue of their adver- 
saries. 

. The marriage of Cranmer was, of course, attended 
with the forfeiture of his f^lowship. It did not, 
however, disqualify him for the office of a college 
reader or lecturer : and to that office he ^ippoj^riiwiw 
was actually appointed, in Magdalen Col- to Backing 
lege (then known by the name of Buck- *^ **^' 
ingham College), though in what faculty is not alt(>- 
gether certain.* This engagement did not continue 
long, • In about a year after his marriage he lost his 
wife ; a calamity which gave occasion for ,__ _ia_ 
the most gratify iBg testimony which his «r,aiidifr<»umi 
Qwn coUege could possibly bear to his ^'""•""'^•p- 
acbomplishment and worth. By a construction of 
the statutes, which will excite some surprise at the 
present day, the widower was immediately restored 
to the fellowship which he had forfeited by his mar- 
ria^ ; and was thus enabled to continue his theo- 
logical studies without interruption. In |gB4. 
1624 he was strongly tempted to desert 5;;J'S;'^JJJ5S 
his college by an offer which, of itself, coitegn «t %• 
implies the honourable estimation in 
which he was held as a scholar and a divine. At 
that time, the most diligent inquiry was made by the 

* AcoordiDg to Fuller, it was tn divinity ; and liere, if anywlMref U 
was tliat h« Terifled the slander of his calaraniatora, who a^&rmed 
that he was an ostler ; since, " With his learned leetnras, he carried 
tbelarY hid* of many an idle and ifDorant ftiar."— Fuller's Hisc Camb. 
p. 101 
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agents of Cardinal Wolsey, at both universities, for 
men worthy to be transplanted to his recent founda- 
tion at Oxford ; and Cranmer was among the per- 
sons selected for this distinguished and compara- 
tively lucrative promotion. He appears to have 
been at first inclined to listen to the proposal; but 
his attachment to the college which had so sign^ly 
favoured him, or the reluctance of his society tolose 
Which he de. so valuaWc a member, ot some other 
dines. cause now unknown, brought him at last 

to the rath^ dangerous resolution of declining: the 
preferment designed for him by the imperious car- 
dinal. . ' 
At this time h^.had proceeded to the degree, of 
1SE3. doctor in divinity ;* soon after which he 
Proceeds to the was appoiulcd to the divinity-lecture^ip 
S*!So?itrf di- in his own college, and, in the taniversity, 
hi?'^ikSrwS' to that of public examraer'in theolo^. 
£rSii"™°'°* The latter of these oflSces demanded of 
**^' him no ordinary exercise of integrity. 
He had then been long devoted to the study of the 
sacred volume; and his attention to it was suffi- 
ciently notorious to acquire for him the truly hon- 
ourable, though at that time' spmewhat invidious, 
appellation of scrvpturist. The justice With which 
this titl^ was ascribed to him Was, mueh to their 
<3issatisfaction, frequently experienced by those who 
Were desirous of proceeding in divinity. ■ Whatever 
'^jght be their accomplishment in the scholastic 
erudition, it never was accepted by Crammer as a 
passport to their degree, if not . accompanied by a 
competent knowledge of the Bible. The candidate, 
^n such cases, was uniformly rejected by him, and 
^anfionished to dedicate some years to the examina^ 
f 1!^^ of that book which alone could instruct him in 
xne grounds of his faith and hope. The resentment 
®Xcited by his inflexible adherence to this great 

■ 

* Aooording to Stiype, in 1933. 
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principle, it may easily be imagined, wa^ often deep 
and violent ; more especially among the friars. But 
the wisdom of it was, in mahy instances, abundantly 
justified by the grateful testimony of the disappointed 
candidates themselves, several of whom were known, 
in after-life, to express their cordial thanks for the 
firmness which compelled them to the attainment 
of a better knowledge than the schools could teach 
them.* 

In addition to his public duties, Cranmer under- 
took, during his residence at Cambridge, Become tutor <» 
the instruetion of two young men named ^c^"»^ 
Cressy, whose mother was a relative of his, and 
whose father was a gentleman of property residing 
at Waltham Abbey, in Essex. 

In 1628 an infectious disorder, which broke out in 
the town and spread to some of the col- ^^^ 
leges, drove him, together with his pu- 
pils, from the university. They accordingly re- 
paired to the house of Mr. Cressy, the father of 
those youths, where Cranmer continued to superin- 
tend their studies and to prosecute his own. At 
that period the whole realm was agitated, from one 
end of it to the other, with the great matrimonial 
cause of the king. While Cranmer was absent 
from Cambridge, six men of eminent learning had 
been selected from each university to ^, . .^ . , 
conferupon this absormng question. It osteon ibe mat- 
furnishes an additional testimony to his re- """"^ **'^* 
putatioti, that he was among the delegates nominated 
for this purpose. His continued absence from Cam- 
bridge, hbwever, relieved him from any Butunabi«to»t. 
dt^are in thesedisciissions. Another del- **"*• 
egate was appointed in his place, whose views of 
the question were different from his own ; and the 
deliberations terminated in a manner far from satis- 
factory to the wishes of the sovereign. 

* Foze, in Eocl. Biog. tot. Ui. p. 434. 

Vol.. I.— D 
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But the time was near at hand which was to drag 
him forth fit>m a life of studious (juiet, and to involve 
him in all the turmoil and agitation of this extraor- 
108. dinary debate. In July, 1529, the legate 
Campeggio adjourned the king's cause to 
the following October, on the pretence that every 
court assembled under the papal authority was bound 
to suspend its proceedings during the vacation, or 
recess, observed by the tribunals at Rome. The 
object of this stratagem was soon apparent. In the 
Avoationorthe foUowing August the brief arrived, com- 
oKiiw to Rone, manding the avocation of the cause to the 
pontifical court, and citing the king and queen to 
appear at Rome, by themselves or their proxies, 
there to abide the final decision of the pope. The 
indignation of Henry may easily be imagined. Wea- 
ried and ex^perated by the eternal chicanery of 
Romish justice, he endeavoured to divert his vexa- 
tion by an excursion into the country. Among his 
attendants were Gardijaer, afterward Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Fox, the royal almoner, subsequently 
Bishop of Hereford. Whether by accident or de- 
sign, a meeting took place between these persons 
and Cranmer at the table of Mr. Cressy. They were 
naturally desirous of hearing the sentiments of one 
who, for his distinguished attainments, had been 
originally nominated among the Cambridge dele- 
gates. The great topic of general conver- 
cmuJZ opbi. sation was, of course, introduced. Cran- 
tornpedijvtiie ^gy protcsted that he had never given 

any deep attention to the question ; but 
added, that he saw no end to the methods which had 
hitherto been employed for its determination. The 
matter in debate appeared to him sufficiently simple. 
The question was one which oujzht to be determined 
by reference to the Word of God. None, therefore, 
could be so fit to discuss it as the divines ; and this 
discussion might, in his judgment, as well be con- 
ducted in the English universities as either at Rome, 
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or in any foreign country. The merits of the case 
might thus be ascertained with little comparative 
charge or delay ; and when once the opinions of 
learned men were collected, their authority would 
" compel any judge soon to come to a definitive sen- 
tence ;" so that " these tumultuary processes might 
give place mito a certain truth."* 

It should here be observed that the expedient sug- 
gested by Cranmer was not altogether new. It 
appears from a despatch of Wolsey to Gregorio Cas- 
sali at Rome, dated Dec. 5, 1527, that the king had 
already consulted many of the most learned divines 
and canonists, as well in his own dominions as else- 
where, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
pope's dispensation could give validity to his mar- 
riage with Catherine.t It further appears that Gar- 
diner had plainly intimated to Clement that ** the king 
could do without him.'^ And it is also clear that 
the determination of the University of Orleans in 
favour of the divorce had already been received when 
this conference took place. ^ The studies of Cran- 
mer, however, had by this time satisfied him that 
the authority of the pope in foreign realms was 
nothing better than a usurpation; and his expres- 
sions, on this occasion, accordingly conveyed a vir- 
tual recommendation to realize the threat of Gar- 
diner, — for they very obviously intimated not merely 
the expediency of an appea] to the divines, but the 
legitimacy of abiding by their judgment, as the 
ground of a definitive sentence, without any further 
resort to the pontiff. || His words were speedily 



* Foxe, in Eecl. Blof. vol. ill. p. 436 ; StiTpe^Cnnm. b. 1. c.i. 

t Burnet, roi. I. p. 45, 46, ed. 1670. 

i Btrype, Mem. vol. i. App. No. 94. 

^ Barnet, b. ii. Rec. No. 34. It is dated April 5, 1529. 

II Collier seema altogether to discredit this account. He says, " Here 
tbe time spoils the story."— Coll. Eccl. Hist. p. 53. Undoubtedly it 
spoils the story 6f Cranmer being the rery first to suggest the eipedient 
or merely eonsultiitg tbe universities. But it does not spoil the story of 
Us being the first to recommend tbe king to rely on their Judgments as a 
•oflciem groond <br a *' dejtnitme Mentmce^*' without any (Urther resort 
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reported to the king, who seems to have received 
from them the same impression; for he instantly 
exclaimed, " Where is this Doctor Cranmer ? I 

Serceive he h^th the right sow by the ear ;" and he 
eclared that if this mode of settling the question 
had been suggested to him but two years sooner, he 
might have been spared much unquietness of spirit, 
besides the heavy costs he had incurred in the pros^ 
ecution of his suit.* A messenger was immediately 
Hi* intnduetiQD dcspatchcd for Cranmer, who was so far 
to the king. ffQm anticipating any important result 
from the opinion he had recently expressed that he 
had actually departed from Waltham. He was 
brought, however, most reluctantly to London ; and, 
on his arrival there, he complained bitterly of the 
ofiiciousness which had thus involved him in the 
turmoil of this doubtful and hazardous litigation; 
and he entreated of Gardiner and Fox that they 
would, if possible, reliev^ him from the necessity of 
coming into the royal presence. But all was in 
vain. Henry was resolved to see the man whose 
counsels appeared to promise him an extrication 
from his difficulties ; and Cranmer was compelled to 
endure the honours of a conference with his ma- 
jesty. The king received him in the most gracious 
manner : he declared to him tha.t he had long been 
suffering from a troubled conscience, and that he 
now, for the first time, perceived the fittest means 
for the satisfaction of his scruples. He accordingly 
commanded the doctor to lay aside all other busi- 
ness, and (with a view to the furtherance of the 

to the anthority of Rome. That this was actually the tenor of his adviee 
is. further rendered highly probable by the assertion of the biographer 
of Bishop Fisher, who affirms that the point maintained by Cranmer st 
this meeting was the supremacy of the king ; for, if the king's supremacy 
eould once be established, it would follow, of coarse, that, after fortifying 
Us case by an appeal to the learning of EuroiM, he might bring the mat- 
ter to a Anal issue in his own ecclesiastical courts. And this is the eoorsa 
which he actually followed: Life of Fisher, by Thomas Bailey, p. 9tt« 
ed. 3. See Eccl. Biog. vol. lii. p. 437. 
* Foze, in Eccl. Biog. voL Ui. p. 438. 
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Cflitise^ in pOBforpiitjr. with his own suggestions) im- 
mediately to eominithis thoughts upon the subject 
to writiijg. And^that he might be able jto ' * 

do this without interruption, he desired pufSSopimoni!! 
the Earlof Wiltshire to give him entertain- '^'^^ 
ment at his house iH. Durham-^pla^e, and to provide 
him with books, knd everv other convenience requi- 
site f6r the completion ojf> his work. 

. It would b6 difScultio imagine a fitter asylum for 
ascholfir and a divine^ than uie house ht the noble- 
man to whose hospitality, Cranmer was .now con- 
signed. The Earl of Wiltshire, it i^'true, was the 
father of Anne Boleyn : but he ^as also a man most 
honourably distinguished for his piety, intelligencev 
and leaniihg. He was theihend aii^ correspondent 
of Erasmus, who mentions him, not only as an ac- 
complished peer, but as a perdon of quiet and unam- 
bitious'habits ; aUd above all suspicion of instigating 
the divorce.^ ' In this family it was that Cranmer 
speMiiy Accomplished the task assigned him by the 
kmgi The treatise there compelled by him maintained 
that: the ' marriage of Heniy with the widow of his 

. * El quern & fijg^iXfbf' didtiir M>oen}m ^^ciseere, dicAnun Psalmam 
TigeflUnoxn Becondam ji Idqne, ante annM complurto, ut id (kcer-QiJi, ab 
ifSo rogams. Eat enim vir^ tit uno ore pr/jsdieant bnenea, unus prop^ 
imer. ndbilM eruditus, aniinoqne plan4 philoobphicq. Hoa ofllcium 
meitm gnito aoiplexua animo, petilt ut allqaid ederem in aymbolum quod 
dieitar Apdatolorpm. Feci qacMl Totuit, eoque libantiua, qaod res ad 
HQiiiiQDi'iiiiiiiaieni l^tptm jhaenint. Hie Biillam ^rbom eat, qud ad 
T»Z dvoirr^lov oaosam ktcinet;et9iu tamen vir iUe^ ut accipiOy aeo 
mictoTt. rue VMiigator fuit, utpote 'quietiii ^qiuntii opum aut honoris^ 
mnantior. Braamaa'Damlano 4 Goea. Bp. 1253, Op. Com. iii. eof. 1472. 
Bd. Lucd. BaiaT. 1703. 

Stripe citet a letter of Etaamiia to ibe earl himaelf, aa epiat. 34, lib. 29. 
Boc I have been unable to find it in the l^den edition. 
. U the above account of Oraniher'a introduction to the Bart or Wilt- < 
■hire be elvrrect (ai^d 1 aee no«reaaon whatever for calling it in question), 
it win enable the reader to eetimate the aaaertion, that " Cranmer wan a 
datendent on the flimily of the king'a mlMreea I^-^Ling. Hiat. Enf. vol. 
vtt. p. ISt and 952.) Jbn eaii, undoubtedly, waa the Ouber of Anne, 
who, of cdorae, ia numbered, by the papiata, among the ooncubiiios of 
Benry. But l^re la not a particle or evidence, that I am aware of, to 
tttovt that Cr^imer had the alighteat.pretrioua acquaiotanoe with the 
flunily of that nobIemai\,or had ever once aeen htm, until the hour wbea 
die kW cMuoended him lathe boapitaUty' of Durliaiii-plaoa. , 

D3 
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b)50tlier was cqn^emncd by the aiathority of the 
Scriptures, the Councils, ahd the Fathers; and it 
denied that the dispensing power 6t the pope cqu1<1 
give validity to a union expressly prohibited by the 
word of God. And when he was aslced by the king 
whether he was prepared to maintain these posi- 
tions before the Bishop of Rome himself, he an- 
swered that, by Gpd\s grace, he would so mai^tahi 
lAt them, if sent by . his majesty to Roihe. 

Ufion which the : king iramedia.t^ly d^», 
dared that i^certaioiy was his intention to despatch 
h.i\fi tHither. • 

From this time tlie intercourse betweeft Henry 
and Craniper was fjrequent. The^ readkiess .and 
ability with which he had executed the seirvice re- 
quired ofhim had fally ^established him in the ro^ajl 
^jonjidenice ; and it wasj probably, soon after. his .iiv-. 
troduetion at court ,that he was appointed to tbe^ 
archdeacpnry- of| Taunton, and .als<y presented to a, 
parochial beueiice, the name of which is xxot koowk. 
No^timovas lost in giving the widest, circulation to' 
his* opinions^ with a view;t)o the prepajatioiv of the 
public mind of Europe, a^ more especially, that of 
the. English universities, for .the meditated deliver- 
^ce of the king ^om'his embarrassment, nn^ of the 
country from the unlimited supremacy, of Rome. 

At the close of 1520, together witl^. se^- 
^j^iy'toaJSl ^^^ other <divines, he, jpined the embassy^ 

to the papal cQfirt, at the head of which 
was the Earl of 'Wiltshire. But no, force qf aigu- 
nieht, — no art of diplomacy,— »couId straighten the 
crooked politics of the Vatican, or overcome the 
fears of the peirpleited and i^ary pontiff, haunted, as 
he perpetually .was, with the terrors of the Imperial 
wrath. The colleagues of Cranmer soon- found 
themselves compelled to ' re turata England in de^ 

spair ; "and in the July following, Cranmer 
^ag ^iy himself, the only one of the embassy who 

was left behind, decl^^d in a letter to 
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one of the ^geats of the kiog in Italy^ that he (bund 
Clement intractable^ aodhis eeclesiastics reserve^; 
end that he looked for nothinj; t>ut an 'adverse de- 
eision from- "the pope, with all his cardinals.^' 

In the. mean time, Henry* was collecting, his 
strength for the.fiirst blow ag^ost the papal suprem- 
acy. Conformably to the suggestions of Cranmer, 
the great matrimonial case had been submitted.to ^ 
the most celebrated universities in Eiufope^ With 
the greatest,.di^c\ilty« an answer had been extorted 
from Oxford and Cambridge in favour of the divorce* 
The deci||ionss.of the Italian. and French 
universities, to ;tKe. same feffect, were SfiSSSii "* 
somewhat moire readily obtained. • It has 
be^' suggested l^y the papal writers that the eyes 
of the leaned canonists werel>tinded hy ^ri^e-^-tothe 
trpe merits of the* question ; an averment almost as 
dishonourable to^ their own 'church, as the foulest 
charges that have been levelled against her by her 
enemies.. That Henry would be sparing in the dis* 
tribution of .money, wherever it might be found ne- 
cessary, was not, indeed^ to be expected ftrom one 
of his characier.. It would seem, however, that he 
or His agents were much more scrupulous, or much 
more parsimonious, than his great antagonist the 
emperor ; for it Was openly sai4 at Ferrara that the 

gratuity of a few crowns was all that could be. got 
y- writing for the king, while the advocates of the 
emperor, and his. aunt were rewarded with liberal 
pensions s^d ample bene&ces.* At all events, it is 
not to be credited that gol^d should have been scat- 
tered hy the >king in- sufficient profusion to purchase 
the sufftap^es of a}l the learned men who gave opin- 
ions in h)s favour. In' Germany, where the influ- 
ence of the emperor was more predominant, the 
success, of. th^ appeal was much less satisfactory. 
The opinion' of Erasmus was supposed to be favour- 
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able to the views of Henry ; but, with his umi^ cau" 
tion, h^ fofeboire ta<comniit himself to any public or 
written avowal of his set^timents.* The Reformers, 
in general, were ready enough' to-deny that the pope 
had power, to "^diapeiigei with any marriage contracteif 
in direct opposition to. the will of God ; but, then,' 
they could not entirely agree in the conclusion, that 
th© marriage .of Henry ^ith the widow of his brother 
fell ^||in th j!5 descpi ption. Th e Lutherans, indeed, 
-^though they allowed. the scriptural prohibition t)f 
such unions toi^e ^ a divine, natnral,.an(l moral laiy^, 
and that such marr^ag^s ought, not to be sanctioned 
or permitted in the crhurches^^'-^neverthelees, hesi- 
tated to pronounce that, when once contracted, they 
wer^ to be deemed absolute nullitiies, a^ m»^,^t-' The 
distinction here implied (between acts oiriginally 
vicioqs and invalid, ai^d aqts whibh, thoii^h immoral 
and illegal, when once done Cannot. bd' recalled) is, 
perhaps, not wholly liriknowri to anyeystem bf law; 
though it may require the ^eatest delicacyin the 
application. The Lutherans were prabablyUnduced 
to apply it to the presieint case, by the con&lideratibn 
that the Levitical .prohibition, thotigh a. powerful 
preservative of domestic morality, has something 
mbfe of the character of, a mere positive institution 
than the law wrhich forbids the nuptjal unio^ be-' 
tween persons allied by the^closest^ relation of blood. 
£ven under the Jewish^ economy, pf .whifth tHis 
regulatioi;! formed a part, the prohibition ,wa6^ dis^ 
pensed with in the ease of a childless widow ; and, 

* EraamidB wu DAder obirgations toxtlie emperor; And thonfh he es- 
teemed Henrjr, he, wAs, througUoiit, very'ailimUtng to' be enfftngled in 
bis eeufie. In the letter to ^UamialiiiB < Goes above cUed^'.be aaya, 
**C»8ari, principt fneo (cai juratiis eum conslliarius. prnclar^ denies 
siodiisque meia, mento),-ni8i me a^^Aoocam omnia dehere, aut veberoenter 
vioiidua Sim, aut insigniter iii^ratuR. Unde mihl Ifritur mens umloe^ 
ut nltrd me tam invMineo negotio Involvcrem ? ad quod ei Aiiieem ro^ 
tQa,.vel flagitntQB, manibua. pedibuaque ruerim^iecuaatunui.''^~Bi«|iai 
Epist ITS."*, Op. vol.^iii. eot. I4t,>,ed. Leyd. . • " ' 

t T^e judgments of the Ibreigri frtiiversities, and of tlM LttUm^aa 
diTlnes, may be teen in Unmet, b. ^. Bee. No. 34, tt.- 
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this might be thought sufficient to show, that ths 
provision is not, in its own nature, absolutely, and 
under all possible circumstances, indispensable. 
And if, in a Christian country, any thing could be 
sufficient to give force to such a dispensation, it 
would surely be the full acquiesence of both parties, 
for so long a period as twenty years. 

But, be this as it may, the king was now armed 
with the judgments of many pf the most learned 
bodies in Christendom ; at the head of which were 
men whose opinions might, plausibly enough, be 
supposed to represent the collective wisdom of the 
church, when not assembled in a general council. 
Henry was not slow to use the force which was 
thus placed at his disposal. He caused a memorial 
to the pope to be prepared, and obtained for it the 
signature of Cardinal Wolsey, of Warham Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with four bishops, upwards of 
forty noblemen, and eleven ■ commoners. 
It represented that the justness of the *^iuo^'' 
king's cause was now fully ascertained by m«w»ui to om 
the decisions of learned men, and the ^^ 
universities of England, France, and Italy,— com- 
plained of the incoirrigible delays and fluctuations 
of the pontiff, — and concluded by declaring that 
farther procrastination would convince them that 
they were abandoned by his holiness, and would 
compel them to resort to other remedies.* The 
tone of Clement's reply to this unceremonious docu- 
ment was much more mild and paternal than might 
have been expected ; and it concluded with an assu- 
rance that *^ he was desirous to examine the matter, 
and would do every thing that he could voiihout of' 
fending God.^^ Had he said, " without offending the 
emperor^''^ his words would have been much nearer to 
the truth; for it can scarcely be doubted -^^j. 
that, by this time, he had finally resolved ^^ 

* Bornel, vol. L p. 99, 96. 
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upon submission to that potentate, and had aban- 
doned all thoughts of beinj^ party to the degra- 
dation of a princess of his house. This was proba- 
bly felt by Henry and his court; for, without wait- 
ing for the answer of Clement, they put forth a pro- 
clamation, prohibiting, on pain of imprisonment, and 
other punishment, the purchase pr publication of any 
instrument from Rome, which might be contrary to 
the prerogative and authority of the king.* 
All this while, Cranmer continued to reside at 
Rome, where he vainly solicited permis- 
to^?7tu^hi! sion to maintain, by public disputation, 
Sa/'ffir* the. positions of his treatise. The offer 
was uniformly but courteously evaded.f 
The pontiff even condescended to something like an 
attempt at the propittiftion of his adversary, by con- 
ferring on him the title of supreme penitentiary. 
The compliment was accepted by Cranmer, appa- 
rently without scruple or hesitation. The title was, 
in truth, so profitless and empty, that the rejection 
of it was needless for the establishment of his re- 
putation for integrity ; while, oh the other hand, the 
refusal of it might have borne the construction of a 
churlish and wanton affront to the Apostolic See. 

The, exact time of Cranmer's return to England is 
uncertain ; but it was most probably towards the 
lutam to Eog- closo of the year 1530. His conduct and 
**^ exertions at Rome, however fruitless, had 

given so much satisfaction to the king, that in Jan- 
1591. uary, 1531, he was appointed ambassador 
januaiy. ^ ^^^ cmperor. Previously to his de- 
parture on that mission, he had been partly occu- 
Sied in the examination of a book, addressed by 
Reginald Pole to the king, on the inexhaustible sub- 



* This proclamation ia dated the I9th September, 1530, Uie reply of 
Clement so soon aAer as the 27tb of the same month. 

t This is not very surprising; ; the treatise itself being, as Fnner 
remarks, " a book as welcome to his holioess as a pHson, teholdinf bit 
own power therein limited and ooofinied.''— Ch. Hist. b. t. p. 18S. 
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jcct of the divorce. Of this volume he 
sent atokrably copious account, in a letter 
tOvhis finend th^ Earl of Wiltshire, who was then 
absent from the court. He prefafces his hu .cboant or 
abstract with abundant commendations on ^5j,^ "* 
the wit and eloauence of the composition ; 
but adds, that tne principal design of it is to " per- 
sqade the king to commit his great cause to the 
judgment of the pope ;" professing himself, however 
to 1^ entirely dissatisfied with the reasons advanced 
by Pole for such injudicious counsel. He then pro- 
ceeds to give an outline of the author's reasonings. 
The first topic relates to the merit of the cause, ^' as 
touching the law of God;'' respecting which, Pole 
declares it to be his conviction, that the Scripture 
furnishes grounds no less substantial for a view of 
the matter opposite to the designs of the king, than 
for that which his majesty had actually embraced. 
He further declares, that even if he thought that 
justice was undeniably on the side of the king, he 
would never be a party to a proceeding which, if 
successful, must convict Henry of having lived for 
twenty years in a state of abominable incest-^unset- 
tle and alienate the minds of the people — ^augment 
their growing hatred of the priesthood — and bring 
learned men, nay, the very name of learning, into 
genend contempt. The decision of the universities 
he sets at naught ; it being well known that those 
learned bodies were open to the influence of preju- 
dice and partiality, and that, even with all the 
appliances which Henry could command, it was not 
without ^eat difficulty that they could be brought 
over to his party : and if their authority should be 
insisted on, he was prepared to set against it *' the 
authority of the king's father and his council,— -the 
queen's father and his councilr-and the pope and 
his council" He then proceeds to a variety of 
political considerations: the formidable opposition 
of the pope — ^the danger of general commotion— the 
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power of the emperor — ^the comparative itisignifi- 
cance of the French king — the perfidious incon- 
stancy of the French people — ^and the certainty that 
any reliance on them would only consign England 
a(s a prey to their nation and the emperor. From 
all which he concludes, that the king had plaoed him- 
self on the brink of an abyss, and that one step fur- 
ther must plunge him into destruction.* And here, 
in consequence of interruption, Cranmer breaks off 
his account of this performance ; and he closes his 
letter to the earl with the following intelligence: 
"The king and my Lady Anne rode yesterday toge- 
ther to Windsor, arid this night they be looked for 
again at Hampton Court ;"t a sentence which, of 
itself, would be su^cient to show that, at that time, 
Henry was effectually fortified against much, more 
powerful reasons than the wit or eloquence ojf Pol© 
could produce against him ! 
The second mission of Cranmer to the Continent, 
.1681: . like the former, jvas doubtless chiefly with 
"o^DtTche oZ a view to the object that was nearest to 
**""*• the king's heart. It gave him an oppor- 

tunity of attending the emperor's courts and of try- 
ing his, power of argument upon the imperialists. 
There is reason to believe that in some few instances 
he was successful. In one he most certainly pre- 
vailed, though with disastrous effect upon the for- 
tunes of his proselyte. The renowned Cornelius 
Agrippa, at that time one of the emperor's council, 
declared himself satisfied that the marriage was a 
nullity : an avowal for which his exasperated mas- 
ter threw him into prison, it was probably in the 
coTurse of this mission that Cranmer personally con- 
sulted several of the most illustrious reforming 
divines. Erasmus, as we have already seen, de- 
dined any open declaration of his sentiments. (Eco- 
lanipadiu« was in favour of the divorce ; Bucer was 

* Strype^s Cranmer, c. ii. App. No. 1. 
t From wUicb place iho loiter is dated. 
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opposed to it. The sentiments of Melanct}ion have 
not beQn clearly ascertained; but Luthe^r openly 
proclaimed it to be his opinion, that the separation 
would be a greater enormity than the marriage ; and 
such appears to have been the more prevalent im- 
pression thtoughout Protestant Germany, It was 
felt to be monetrjQius that the match shopld^be called 
in questidn after such a lapse of years. 

It was, during his residence ■ in. Germany that 
Cranmer became acquainted with the cele- iiu Moond nr. 
brated Osiander, then pastor of I*<(urem- ^' 
berg ; an intimacy which soon furnished the ambas- 
sador with an opportunity of proclaiming himself 
almost, if not altogether, a Protestant, by his dis- 
regard of one of the most essential rules of the 
Romish discipline. He had now been long a wid- 
ower : and, having formed an attachment to the 
niece of his friend, he was united to her early in the 
following year. By this step he virtually abjured the 
right either of pope or council to impose on the clergy 
any obligation to celibacy; and asserted, th^t the 
liberty of Christiai^ministers, in this respect, had not 
been abridged. by the law of God or the ^^^ 
canons of the primitive church, His cbn- 
nexioil with Osiander was, howeyer, productive of 
little advantage to the cause of hjs royal master. 
The German divine, indeed, fuUv embraced the views 
of Cranmer on this subject, ana actually composed a 
work on incestuous marriages, in which he main- 
tained the justice of the divorce.. But the book was 
speedily suppressed by the command of Charles, 
who'le vigifance was sleepless with regard to that 
momentous question. The rest of Cranmer's time 
on the Continent was occupied with various other 
matters of general diplomacy; of no weighty import- 
ance, and attended with no very decisive results. 
He was .employed in--negotiations respecting the 
traffic between l<2ngland snd the Low Countries, and 
the contingent to b& furnished by the king towards 

Vol. I.— E 
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the waf against the Turk : he furnished Henry with 
vadons intelligence respecting the state of cohtinental 
affairs; and despatched to him a copy of the emperor's 
proclamation fot a general conncri. And, lastly, he 
went on a secret mission to the Elector Frederic, Duke 
of Saxony ; in the course of which he ventured to in- 
timate, that not only his master, but the Fr.ench king 
was ready to assist the cause of the Protestant 
Confederates. This declaration has been considepDd 
as soinewhat precipitate, since it tended to compro- 
inise the peace which then existed between the 
emperor and England.* Whether he exceeded > his 
instructions in this particular is not known. But it 
is certain that his activity and zeal in the prose6u- 
tion of the grand purpose for which he was des- 

Eatched were abundantly sufficient to secure for 
im the continued confidence and approbation of 
his sovereign. There can be little doubt that all the 
services of his ambassador were considered by 
Henry as purely subordinate and subsidiary to' that 
one overpowering interest. 



* Sdrype'a CFanmer, c. iiL 
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CHAPTER in, 

153^, 1533. 

The King resoireBtoortdse Cranmer to the Primacy— Cnmimt^ Relve- 
tadce to'accepc H— Jle oooaents tQ^take it, with a ProUMt aainn sab- 
miasion to ttje Pope -b consecrated, 30th March, I533--Wkca hto 
Proiestatien publicly— His Condact in this respect eodaidered—Tha 
King SjMretly roarrleiB Anne Boleyn— The Marriaj^e not performad by 

^ Cranmer— Cranmer (tronounces the Nullity of the King's Bitarri^ 
with Caiherine— The Marriage with Anne Boleyn repealisd in Pubue' 
— Cranmer's Notice of Prith*8 Martyrdom— The Kin^s Delermination 
to appeal to a General Council— The Papal Sentence proiMMinelirf tha 
Marriage with Anne Boleyn void-^Tbe abortiye Attempt of the FTeneh 
King to effect a Reconciliation "between Henry and the Popa.'- 

WHiL»t])e8e negotiations n^erein progress, nearly 
the whole of Protectant 'Germany was 
ringing With an outcry iigainst the scandal 
of degrading an illustrious princess, and exemplary 
woman, from the throne and the bed which she haid 
occupied, without impeachm^t, for twenty years. 
But Henry was now too deeply committed to i^ 
treat in obedience to the most Vehement expres- 
sions of public feeling or opinion. The disgrace 
and injury inflicted onr the queen — the generous 
sympathies of an indignant people — the prevalent 
suspicion that he was impelled ' by passion, rather 
than by conscience, to the dissolution of his mar- 
riage — all seem to have been lost sight of, in the 
urgency of his impatience to be delivered from his 
yoke. The steadiness of his resolution was eon- 
nrmed by lirs reliance on the character of his am- 
bassador. That Cranmer was profoundly sincere 
in his persuasion that the king's ii^arriage with 
Catherine was incestuous, there is not the slightest 
reason to question. It is true that theofiice which 
he was at this time discharging, relative to ttie 
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great matrimonial suit/ was not of his own seeking. 
His appointment to it was the result of accidents 
beyond his jcoptrol. But , wheti' once he was en- 
gaged in the'6ause,he devoted to it all the resources 
of his industry and learning. He was acting sim- 
ply as the /envoy and representative of his e^ove- 
jeign, conformably to the almost immemorial custom 
which, for want of laymen sufficiently accomplish^ed, 
had generally consigned the functions of diplomacy 
to canonists and chutchmen. He was labouring to 
bring to a prosperous issue a question in which he 
conceived the peace and honour of the king to be 
deeply involved ; a question, too, which, in its re'-» 
moter influence, he considered as vitally important 
to the religion ai^ the happiness of his. country. 
His thoughts had long been fixed on the standard 
of Reformatio^ which had bepn reared on the Con- 
tmei)t of £urope. Originally, indeed, his own mind 
had been awakened by the study of the Scriptures, 
and by the best modCels of secular literatui^e. But 
every day he lived, — and, more especially, every 
hour he passed at Rome, — strengtheileid his convic- 
tion that nothing could do justice either to the^ 
moral grandeur of England, oir to the cause of 
Scriptural truth, but. an intrepid imitation of the 
German example. His exi^rtions, therefore^ in 6p- 
ppsition to the .supveAie .dispensing power of the. 
pope, were the ef&>rts of a genuine Qhristiaii patriot, 
as well as the labours of a faithful Servant in be- 
half of an earthly master. 

An occasion speedily occurred whicl^ raised him 
to a station eventually still more favourable to his 
enlightened views. ' While he was on the Continent, 
the see of Canterbury was vacated by the death of 
Archbishop Warham. On this event, Cranmer was ia- 
stantly sum moned to return. . Some intimation, ho w- 
The kiag M. ever, appears to have reached him of the 
c!5SMji*io*ttI king's design to raise him to .the primacy^ 
- Anxious as he might be for th^ spiritiud 
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deliverance of his country, the sudden approach of 
80 arduous a responsibility staggered his resolu- 
tion/ His own habi);s had been studious and retired. 
H|s temper was so unarnbitious, that we have al- 
ready seen him hazardously refusing the patronage 
of Wolsey, and aiixious to escape an introduction 
to the king. By constitution he was diffident and 
cautious, ^perhaps even to timidity ; ^hile the un- 
quiet aspect of the times threatened to make the 
primacy a post of unexampled difficulty 
and peril. He had recently entered, for teM7S?!!!Si!!fttt 
the second time, into the state of matri- 
jnony ; an irregularity which might become a source 
of incessant and vexatious embarrassYnent to the 
first ecclesiastic of this yet popish kingdom. And, 
lastly, the character of Henry must, even then, have 
sufficiently developed itself to satisfy him that he 
would have to serve an arbitrary and ** hard-ruled'* 
master. These were considerations which, might 
well deter even a firmer and more aspirins individ- 
ual from the dangerous promotion which nis sove- 
reign was now preparing to force upon him. He^ 
accordingly, delayed his departure from Germany 
for eeveral weeks, in the hope that the intention 
to elevate him might drop from the king's mind in 
the interval, and that the choice might fall upon 
some other person; and four months elapsed, on 
.the whole, before he could be prevailed on to accept 
the formidable preferment.^ Even when he found 

* The jBinoerity of hi^ reluctance to accept the primaey Is thus 
•ol^mniy siTerred by him, as with his dying breath, before the papal com- 
mtssionecs at Ox Ton] : " I protest before you all^ never man came more 
vnwillingly to a bishopric than I did to this ; innomuch* that when King 
Henry did send for me in post, that I should come over, I proloQged my 
Journey fall s^ven weelcs at the least, thinkint: thqi he would be forget Au 
«f me in the meniitime."r-F6xe, in ii^l.*Biog. vol.'iii. p. 546, 547. Again, 
in answer to the interrogatories of thesame^aftsembly, be affirms that— 
(feeling his inability for such pro(notion — being ''very sorry to leave bis 
study"— and being, <rioreov«r, siron^lyaverse to the means by which the 
primacy was to be obtained, yiz. thp oath to the pope)-- he reptvsentad 
to (lis iKing that cartain important matters would require bis p ie ssnes la 
OmvoMny tat some time loDgar. And when on bis niom iM Iboad ttM 

E a 
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Aat the purpose of Henry was^ not to be shaken by 
his earnest entreaties to be exempt from the bur- 
den, he further manifested his rejuctance.by attempt- 
ing to place another obstacle in the wayof tne* 
king's design ; an obstacle \yhich he probably hoped 
would be quite insurmountable. He declared that 
he could receive the archbishopric only from the 
king himself, as supretne -governor -of the^ Church 
of- England (a character which had already been 
recognised by the convocation), ahd not pi the 
pope, who, in his judgment, had no authority within 
the realm. . This was an impediment which com* 
pelied Henry to pause. The difficulty, however, 
was referred to civilians of eminence, who sub- 
mitted that the affair might be adjusted, without an 
open and final rupture with Roriie (for which Henry 
was not then prepared), by the expedient of a solemn 
protest, to be made by the archbishop on the day 
Of his consecration. ' By this protest (it was sug- 
gested) he might declare that he did not hold Tiim- 
self bound by this oath' to any thing against theiaw 
of- God, the "realm of England, or the prerogativ-es 
of the sovereign ; or restrained by it from taking 
part in the reformation of the Church of England. 
^ In this arrangement Cranmer, though most relucr 
He coiaeoh to tantly, acquicsccd. He lived in an age, 
take it, wiih a wheu, to decUnc an office imposed by the 

protest agamt ' . , , «^ a ^^ 

Mbmiaiantotbc sovcreigu was regarded as an act. of 
"^^ almost treasonable contumacy. ' He had, 

nevertheless, already stood out for four months 
against the wishes of the king: and having now an 
opportunity offered him of d'eclaring, in the face of 
the world, the precise extent of obligation which 
he conceived to be imposed upon,, him by his oath 
to the pope, he felt that it would be scarcely possi- 
ble to resist any longer ^e importunity of his sove- 

arcbbiahoprie stjil reserted forbim, he " made meens, by diverf of'hk 
IHende, to thift it off, desiring nther wMoe smaller liviiig} that te nifht 
more lOiMly follow hli book.^/MA p. Wf, 9SB, 
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veiga. To the very last, however, he never ceased 
to manifest his oonviction that the customary bu}l8, 
for his investment with the primacy, were altoge- 
ther nugatory and worthless : and when it was pro- 
posed to him that a messenger should be despatched 
to Rome for those instrument§,and should take the 
usual oath i^ his name, he replied that, whoever 
did 80, must take the responsibility on his own soul /* 
It does not appear that the application for the 
bulls in question met with the slightest difficulty 
at Rome. And yet, the^pop^' must have known 
'Cranmer well. Cr^nmer had already contended 
against the papal power of dispensation, in the grand 
cause of the divorce. He had done this first 
openly at tho Vatican. He had, subsequently, been 
carrying the same doctrine with him over Germany. 
He had further, by his own marriage,! very inteUi* 
gibly declared war against the discipline and policy 
of the Romish Church. So that 'if his protest 
were to have been read in the ear of Clement him- 
self, before he fixed his seal to the instruments de- 
manded, it could have oonveyed to him no new in- 
telligence. The life and writings of Cranmer had, 
of themselves, been a virtual and notorious protest, 
to the same effect as - his intended declaration at 
Westminster. It would, therefore, be idle to ima- 
gine t^at ^e pope was entrapped into the admission 

* Supfr aninutm mam* See hi* examination at Oz/brd. Foxe, in 
Eeeles. Bio^. vol. iii. p. 559. 

t It doee bot appear that any palna were taken by Cranmer to keep 
his marriaife aecret while he was on the Continent. It is true that ho 
did not bring hi« wife to Englan4 With him, wheii ho returned. Bat 
he aenl for her in 1534, and kept ber.wiOi Iiim, tbovif h withoat publicly 
taitrodnelng her aa hie twife. And this he waa allowed to do, without 
molostation, until 1539^ when the statute of the Six Artielea compeUed 
hlro to aend her back to Germany. . It most have been notorioua in Eng- 
land that be had already been once married, in spite of hla deatinatioQ 
to the church. And 1 am unable to perceivu any ground for the Impu- 
tation that he ooncealed hia second marriage with a view to facilitate 
hla advanoement to the primacy. It is, however, highly probable that 
hia aliiiatloo, aa a married man, may have augmented his raiiMtaooe to 
aeaq»t that promotion. Bee Str}'pe's Cranmer; c. lU. 
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of a secret enemy, to the primacy of England. 
When he sent the bulls required, ^e must doubtless 
have been aware, that to refuse them would only 
have been to bring on a crisis, which would inevit- 
ably expose their insignificance. 

When these documents arrived,, and were de- 
livered to Cranmer, he instantly deposited them in 
the hands of the Vxtxg : as if to intimate that these 
were instruments which he himself did not consider 
as at all essential to the validity of his appoint- 
ment, and which had been obtained, purely in com- 
plianCe witli the royal will and pleasure. * 
Heis!x>n«ecnted xhe day fixcd for his consecration was 
StrS! *^ ? the 30th ^ of March, - more IJian seven 
months* subsequently to th^e decease of 
Archbishop Warham. "On that day, previously to his 
taking the oath to the pope, he presented and read 
M w- V his protestation,! to the. effect above men- 

Mik« bu pro- ^. "^ , . ., '' • /• AV 1 

towt*tion pub. tioned, m the presence of the royal pro- 
'*'^' thonatory, of two doctors of law, of 6ne 

of the royal chaplains, and of the official principsd 
of the Court of Canterbury : and he. required that 
the protestation should l)e formally recorded, and 
attested by the witnesses present. This was done, 
not in a ** private room," but in the Chapter House 
at Westminster. At the steps of the altar in the 
church, he again presented his protestation, declar- 
ing that he understood and'took the oath according 
to the tenor of that protest; and required that a 
record should be made of this declaratipnv atjtested 



* It has been diacoTered- by %QQie writers, that this interval was 
unusually short ; and.tha^ Cranmer was advanced to (he se^of Cantor- 
bury withoat having occupied anj. other^see. And these -circumstances 
have been distorted into a proof that he was hastily sdyanoed, solely for 
the purpose of ministering to the desijpis of the king. The cavil is too 
ftivolous to deserve more than a passing notice. There was, in fact, 
nothing either in the suddenness of Cranmer^s advancement, or in the 
alleged shortness of the vacancy, but what was (sanctioned by a Tarietj 
of precedents ; as may be seen in Todd's Cramaer, voL t. p. 90, 91. 

t See Append. No. I. 
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by the same witnesses as before. Lastly, when he 
was about to receive the pall, he once more pro- 
c|aiaied. at the aliai, that he understood the oath 
under the limitations of the same inatrufhent; and 
demanded, for the third tfrne^ that the proceeding 
might be solemnly .attested and enrolled. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that his pfaper was first read in the 
presence of official witnesses, in' the place appro- 
priated to the performance of all such public acts ; 
that it was twice produced at the altar, in the pres- 
ence of a crowded, congregation; and that, at 
every stage of the proceeding, he insisted that his 
declaration shpuld be invested with the itolemhity 
of ? pubhc record.* , 

. In order to form a righteous estimate of Cranmer's 
conduct on this . celebrated .occasion, it ^^ ^^ 
wiU be necessary that the reader ^ould tbb mpMt em- 
have befor.e him the two oaths which, in ■'**^* 
tiiose times, were imposed on all bishops previously 

* There 6an be no mistake in this statement. It fin taken bjr fit. 
Todd from the entry of these proc%edings« in the Lamb. M88. 1136, 
wtiieh is-pninted in Appendix No. il. of this volume.^And this is'wbat 
has been called*'^ the theological leirerdenuiin of a secret proteiii* 
Ling. Hiet Ti. 2^1, -and Viddie. 74. If we are to talk of secret protesta, 
and of ^^drdomim, let as connder the .pretest made by Arcbbiabop 
Warhara, tlie popish predecessor of Craiuner. This.prelate had openly 
promoted the measares of Henry ; end in order, as it would seem, to 
tfacity his remorse for these oompliances, he too iriade wha) he ^vaa 
pleased to call his publie protestsiion ; not, -however, in the chaptei- 
noaapof acatliednd-^not liefore the high atlar— nOt on a dHy of great 
publie Bolemnity-r-nbt in the presbnce of a croVvded congregation — but 
** in a certain upper chamber of his mansion" (m quoflam mperwri 
tubindOt injrn manerium de LambUhti). By this ptiblic protest he 
daelaree, that lie did not consent to any stattite that had been passed, 
or might t>e passed, by the parliament assembled- in i 530, in derogation 
of the Roman, pontiff or the Apostolic See, or to the dimiiiutiori or sub- 
▼ersion of the rijirhtsof the chureh or Canterbury. And haying thus 
providdd i eommodious retreat for his coiiscience. he consigns the doea- 
ments to the secrecy of his own register. See Wilk. Cone. Vol. lii. p. 
T40, where the whole of Uiis protest is printed 

This, surely, is whiMpertn^ to the reed* with a vengeance ! So oom- 
]rfete was the secrecy, that Qumet met with this paper by mere acci- 
dent, and has inserted it in his third volume as a curious document. 
Els oo^ieeMirea, thtu it may , have beea aiiifeaied to Warham by hit 
•onftaaor in his last aickm 
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to their consjecratipn. The first of these was their 
oath to the pope: and its tenor is as follows: — 

I, John, Bishop or Abbot of A., from this hour for- 
ward, shall be faithful anjl obedient to St: Peter, And 
to the holy Church of Rome, and to my lord the pope 
and his successors canonically entering. ' I shaUnot 
be of counsel nor consent that they shall lose either 
life or member, or shall be taken, or suffer any vio- 
lence or any i^rong, by any means. Their counsel 
totne credited by them, their messengers, or letters, 
1 shall not willingly discover ,to any person. The 
papacy of Rome, the rules of'the holy.fothers, and 
the regality oJ[ 8t. Peter, I shall help, and nraintain, 
and defend, against all then. The'legate of the See 
Apostolic, going and coming, I shall honourably eil^ 
treat. ^ The rights, honours, privileges, jaiiihorities, of 
the Church of' Rome, and of the pope and his succes- 
sors, I shall cause to be conserved, defended, augmented, 
and promoted, , I shall not be, in councUj treaty. Or any 
act, in which any thing shall be imagined against him, 
or the Church of Rome, their rights, seat^, honours, or 
powers. And n I know* any such to be thoved or 
compassed, I shall resist it to my power« Vnd as soon 
as I can I shall advertise him, or such ^s may give 
him knowledge. The rules of the. holy fathers, tbe- 
decrees, ordinances, sentences, dispositions, reser- 
vations, provisions, and commandments, apostolic, to 
my power I shall keep, antl. cause to be kept of others. 
Heretics, schismatics, isind rebels to opr holy father 
and his successors, I shall resist and persecute to itiy 
power. I shall come to the synod when I am .called, 
except I be letted by a canonical impediment. The 
thresholds of the apostles I shall visit yearly, per- 
sonally, or by Hiy deputy: I shall hot alienate or 
sell my possessions, without the pope^s counsel. So 
God help xoR, and the holy evangehsts.*^' 

• •niiiandthe IbUowiilff oath aife planted in'Baniet,'ToL L p. 1SI| 
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The following is the oalh of the bishops to the 
king:— , - ^ 

I, John^Bishop of A., utterly renounce, and clearly 
forsake, all such clauses, w<^ds,~ sentences, and 
grants, which* I have, or shall have, }iereafter of the 
pope's holiness, o^ and for the bishopric of A., Uiat 
in anywise hath been; is^ or hereafter may be hurt- 
ful or prejudicial to your highnesa, your hMrs, dig- 
iuty« privilege, or estate royal. And also I do swear, 
that I shall be faithful and true, and faith and truth I 
shall bear to you,- my sovereign lord, and to your 
heirs*, kings of the same, of life and limb, and yearly 
worship, above all creatures, for to. live andMie fot 
ypu and yours, against all people. And diligently I 
shall be attendant to all your needs and business, 
after my wit and power, and your counsel I shall 
keep and hol^, knowledging mysdf to hold my bishop- 
ric 0/ you ordy, beseeching yOu of restiti|tion of the 
temporalities of th^ same, prohiisirvg, as befiH'e, that 
1 shall be a faithful, true, and obedient subject to 
your said highness, heirs, and successors, during my 
life, and the services and other thinga^due to your 
highness for the restitution of. the temporalities of 
the said bishopriC) I shall truly do^ and obediently 
perform. So God help me, and all saints,. 

* These, be it recollected, .were the oaths uniformly 
exacted of every bishop before his consecration. 
They had been taken by Warham, by Gardiner,* and 

* Stephen Gifrdiner, it is /well knownj was the most obseqiiions conn- 

fellor, the most indefatigabte agent, the most cfamorous advocate of 
Henry, thrauKhout th^ whole master of the divorce. He alxnost bullied 
the pope to Jiis ftice ; and told him, and his assembled cardinals, that if 
they drove the king to extremities, his majesty would be able to do with- 
out them. — (Strype, Eccl. Mem.Tol. i. p. 153,t>xf. ed.) Moreover, Xn 
defiance of his oath to the pope, he actually wrote a Latin bootc in sup- 
port df the king's supremacy. He entitled it De Verd Obedientid^ and 
the second edition of ir was honoured with a preface by the notorious 
Edmund,Boh'ner. The English reader'whois desirous of consulting this 
work of Uardii^erV, with the preface of Bonner, may see a translation of 
it in a volume of tracts in the'Libr. of Trin. Coll. Ganrib. V, I3a. 17. 
Qe will .find that it contains a sweeping vindication of divine right and 
imlimked obedience— -a long and argumentative aQack on the ps^ 
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by others, who' nevertheless were active in the es- 
tahlishnfient of the royal supremacy. These were 
the same oaths of which Henry had recently com- 
plained to his parliament, as so contradictory to each 
other, that, ail the prelates, who shoutd^be wholly his 
subjects, were, in truth, but half subjects'; or were 
the pope's subjects rather than hi^:. Thetse are the 
oaths which had been ta£en, immejporially, without 
protest or explanation' qf ^any kind ; and the: words 
of which, as Bossuet is compelled virtually to allow,* 
must always^ have been ]i;ind^rstood with a secret 
reservation in favour of the rights of the kiiig and 
the interests of the state. The distinction, there- 
fore, between Cranmer's conduct and thatof inany 
other' of Henry's dignitaried and prelates i^ evi- 
dently this : they, in spite of their oaths to the pope^ 
supported innovations mortally hostile to his -au- 
thority : while Cranmer refused to Bhdter himself 
under any ^ecrcr reservation ; and declared, disr 
tinctly, openly, and solemnly, nt his consecration, 
the exact sense in which he understood the cus« 
tomary engagement to the Bishop of JU^me. By 

aatboTiry,— and a reoBt elaborate defencebfhis viol^tion'of the oath tottae 
pope, on the ground that no unlawful engagements can. be binding, how- 
ever solemnly incurred. This principle he afterward Ibiind eminenclv 
convenient ; M wh«i accused of perjury for breaking bis oath of «fi- 
premaey to the king, he replied that it was UerotPt ^ath, and that the 
pope had absolved him from the obligation*! to the matter of avtearing,^ 
(htfr^fore, this mnnoutheroded Herod himself. In the matter of un-* 
stvsarijig, he anticipated the most glorious exploits of the Jesuitical ctfs- 
vistry. And yet the Bomantsts— who exulted over the pupiiosed obHquitf 
of Cramner-c6uld speak, by the mouth of k Jesuit; In the follovinf 
terms of Gardiner^ double-hatched perjury:— "Truly," he wm borne 
away with the stream of the time, and with some fear oif the king's pr^ 
cewlings, and was not fu»>- instruct Al in the qt^estion of the supremacy, 
and was shaken with human frailty, and shrunk with St. Pettr, and 
sUppMtomewhat aside, in that book, De Verd QbtditnHA^; b^t yet, how 
^on did he recall himself agaih," &c. 4cc.' &c. Parsons, Wardword to , 
J r.K v1^^ )y®i?1''OTd. p. 45. ed, 1599; which may be found at the 
!?1? ills • ®^®\?* ¥^' Trin. Coll. Cambridge. The above translation 
STnif «ISS!f K Y^^ ^*«'- ^"' ^^^ seasonably, published in 1558, 

iierodum enormity of hU oath to tbe ktau ' 
* Hist. Var. c. Tii. ■ 
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this proceeding he placed his own rectitude in. hon- 
ourable contrast with the servile duplicity of his 
brethren. And the utmost that can' possibly be 
said to his disparagement is, that he might have ioV, 
lowed a still more esccellerU way, by declaring to, the 
king his inflexible resolution to reject the privacy 
if the Bishop of Rome was to have any ^ concern in 
his investment with it. 

The king at this period was in a strangely api- 
biguous position. No sentence hsid yet been pro* 
noUnced by any tribunal, declaring his marriage with 
Catherine a QuUity ; and yet he had been secretly 
united to the present object of his passion. 
His nuptials xt^ith Anne Boleyn took place T^SiI^'a^ 
on St. Paul's ^ay, the SSth January in this CT',2^S 
year. But so for is it from the truth that gcriSSS-™"* 
they were celebrated by Cranmer, that 
(as appears by a letter of his to his friend Arch- 
deacon Hawkins*) he was totally ignorant of the 
fact till a fortnight after it had taken place. This 
state of things greatly aggravated the. scandal occa« 
sioned by the process against the former queen. It 
exhibited the monarch of England to his people in 
the anomalous condition of a husband with two 
wives, of whom no mortal could confidently say 
which was the rightful consort : and, what was in- 
finitely more serious, it. ^oppressed the mind of 
thougntful persons with a deep apprehension of the 
troubles inciden;t to a disputed Succession. The in- 
convenience and mischief arising from this most 
unseemly predicament were, accordingly, repre- 
sented to Henry by Granm^r, in a letter dated the 
1st of April, in this year, {n this address, after 

* From' this letter it appears that a maltitnde of slanders were then in 
circulation respecting the archbishop. His words are— "It hath been 
reported throu^thout 'a.great part of the realm that I married her : which 
was plainly false. For I myself knew not thereof a fortnight after it 
was dqne. A nd man y other things be reponed of me wbieb b« mart Um 
and tales.**— Ellis's Grig. Lett. vol. U. p. 39, first i 

Vol. I.— F 
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dwelling on the alarms of " the rude and igriorant 
common people J' and " the obloquy and bruit,.which 
daily did spring and increase, of the clergy of the 
realm," — the primate, as his majesty's " humble 
orator and leadsman," beseeches that such remedy 
may be provided as shall be thought." convenient in 
that behalf;" and begs that " he may be ascertained 
of the king's pleasure in the same, to the intent that 
he, the primate, may discharge his office and diuy, as 
the superior judge in causes spirituaV** To this 
letter, as might be expected, a most gracious, though 
withal a somewhat lordly answer, was returned by 
the sovereign. In this rescript^ — after a verbose 
and pompous recital of the mischiefs stated by the 
archbishop, and a protest against the authority of 
any earthly creature above his own,— Jiis majesty 
accedes^ to the humble request of his orator as prin- 
cipal minister of spiritual jurisdiction within the 
realm ; and enjoins him, accordingly, to make en end 
of the great cause which had so long/burdened his 
royal conscience! not doubting that the judge would 
have nothing before his eyes but God and the justice 
of the cause ; and declaring that the thing he him- 
self most coveted in the world was to proceed con- 
formably to the will of God ^nd the welfare of the 
realm. t This was the language of Henry, who, at 
that very time, was actually married to Anne Boieyn, 
and who no more expected any opposition at hdme 
than he expected the skies to fall upon his head ! 

Early in the same month (of April), the convoca- 
tion gave their' solemn determination in favo.ur pf the 
king. . Nothing, therefore', now remained but to 

V * This letter is given at lenirtb in Todd's Cranmer, vol. i. p. 79-77, 
from Craniner*B autograph, in tbe State Paper Office. Mr. Turner thinks 
it probable that there must have been a private divorce, previous to tbe 
marriage with Anne. Rut, even if this were so, a secret and unknown 
proceeding couid do nothing to quiet the agitation of the public mind. 
Tamer, Henry VIIL 562, note 88. 
t Tht wholt lettw is ia ColUer, toL U. Ree. No. M, p. 15, ed. 1714. 
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proceed according to the royal instructions. Cathe- 
rine had been urged in vain to recede from her pre^ 
tensions, and she persevered to the last in the same 
dignified ipesolution. "The process was finally re- 
moved to Dunstable, a place in the neighbourhood 
of Ampthill, where she then resided. .She declined 
appearing before the archbishop and com- cnmner pro. 
missioners, and was declared contuma- jj«j«5^"jjr 
cious. Her marriage with Henry was mmua wS 
then pronounced by Cranmer to have been ^**^- 
contrary to thb law of God, and from the beginning 
utterly mvalid ;* and this sentence^ which was given 
on the 33d of May, was communibated by him to his 
master oa the same day. From that moment, the 
chain which bound England to the chariot-wheels of 
the papacy was virtually snapped asunder.' 

The storm of obloquy which burst upon the head 
of the archbishop, at this crisis, may easily be 
imagined. Hjs ^ memory, however,* caii sustain but 
little injury from the complaints and perversions of 
the Romanists. At all events, it will be remembered 
by Protestants, that, respecting the nullity of the 
former n[»rriage, he could appeal to the opinion of the 
whole bench of bishopS) with the exception of Fisher 
— ^to that of the most celebrated upiversltiei^ in Europe 
— ^to the sentence of the English convocation — and to 
his own uniform, and consistent Judgment. And, if 
80, it is not easy to Comprehend upoA what ground 
he could hesitate to pronounce, in his judicial capa- 
city, the sentence of- divorce. An open ^nd solemn 
decision was rendered absolutely requisite by th^ 
agitation of the British people, who. Until' then, re- 
mained uncertain whither to look for the lawful 
consort of their sovereigi). If the first marriage 
were really void from the beginning, and, in the eye 
of the law, no better than a state of incestuous con- 
cubinage, U was highly fit that this should be certified 

* BuiMt, vol. L Bee. No. 47. 
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to the whole kingdom by the voice of a competent 

tribunal.* "^ 

On the 12th of April, the king had openly repeated 
i«h April. ^^® solemnity of his marriiige!with Aniie 
The muritf* Boleyo., which>had been privately cele- 

with Aane Bo- .."'•».•» V^ .1 ^^^i /<•••»«• 

lefD npMiad ia brated m January. On the 28th of May, 
''^*' Cranmer confirmed this union by a judicial 

sentence, pronounced at, Lambeth : 'and on the 29th, 
the forjtunes of Anne were brought to their summit, 
by the commencement of-, the gorgeous ceremonial 
which ended in hfer coronation. It was on Whit- 
sunday, the 1st of June, that she was crowned 
Queen of England. And, that no 'security might be 
wanting to her greatness, ^n act Of parliament Was 
passed, in the course of the^ next y^ar, declaring the 
marriage firm ahd good,'ai4d the issue of it lawful. 

Of the pomp and splendour of the coronation we 
have ah account from the pen of Cranmer himself, 
who takes the trouble of describing it to his friend 
Hawkins. The letter which contains this descrip- 
tion is, however, chiefly remarkable for the language 
in which it adverts to one of those melancholy 
instances of butchery which' too often render the 
hi$tory of religion so oppressive and revolting. The 
archbishop, it will be recollected, was at this time 
no Sacramentarian. Though at mortal strife with 
Rome on the subject orecclesiasti^al power, he was 

* The competency of thiii tribimiil is, of course, disputed by the ad- 
berents of the papacy, Hwho accordingTy maintain, to this day, that Elics- 
beth was illegitiiviate, and eonsequ'eiuly a usurper. This is a question 
the discussion of which would he foreign to our present purpose. It 
manifestly ii^volves the whole dispute respecring the papal «upreinacy. 
Jt may, however, be worth while to remark, that ihe power exercised by 
Cranmer on this occasion h^d been also exercised, fn the tenth century, 
by an .English archbishop, who, without any reference to the sanction 
of the pope, pronounced a sentence of divorce, or nullity of marriage. 
This appears from the MS. Anglo- Saxbn Chronicle, Tib. b. iv. quoted by 
Mr. Turner, Hist. Anglo-Sax. b. vi. c..9. .Us lan|ruage is— "Tbyssum 
feve Oda, Arc^btscop, totwainide Edwi Cynig, and Ael^yfe, for them 
the hi wnren to gesybbe." That is "This year Odo, srchbiahop, 
divorced (or aeparated) King Edwy ana Elgiva, because they were too 
" — of kin." A— • J r- o t 
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in fall accordance with her on the doctrine whicli 
formed her palmary triumph over the reason and the 
senses of man. He bowed with entire submission 
to the mystery of Transubstantiation. cranmer'snotie. 
And when the unhappy Frith was under fLSJ^"* ""^ 
inquisition for his opinions, respecting this ^"^ 
mystery, Cranmer, as he himself informs us, sent 
repeatedly for the heretic, and endeavoured to turn 
him from his erroneous imaginations. All, however, 
was in vain: '* and no\^," continues Cranmer, ^' he 
is at a final end with all examinations ; for my lord 
of London hath given sentence, and delivered him' 
to the secular powers, wliere he looketh every day to 
go unto the fire. And there is likewise condemned 
with him one Andrew, a tailor of London, for the 
j^id self-same opinion."* Sentences like these are 
melancholy indications rof the success with which 
the Romish discipline had so long been warring 
against the commonest feelings of humanity. Two 
men are about to be consigned to a death of hideous 
torment, for a conscientious adherence to their own 
views of the truth ; and the first minister of Chris- 
tianity in the kingdom announces it to his friend, in 
a few brief cold words, as if he were communicating 
an article of trivial and passing intelligence! It 
would, of course, be most iniquitous to dwell on this 
circumstance, as a proof that Cranmer^s nature was 
other than charitable and humane : for where shall 
we look for a public man of that period whose feel- 
ings would '^ rouse and stir'' at the thought of such 
atrocities 1 It should rather be regarded as a frightful 
symptom of the spirit of that age. The whole mind 
of Christian Europe had been so long possessed by 
the demon of persecution, that the agonies of a 
heretic could scarcely ruffle the surfkce of human 
sensibility. 
It will readily be conceived, that the definitive 

* Bllis, Grig. LettwB, tqI. ii. p. 40, FbM flcriit. 

F3 
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sentence of divorce pronounced in England, followed 
up, as it was, by the public nuptials and coronation 
of the new queen, must have produced a clamorous 
burst of indignation at Rome. The displeasure of 
the pontiff and his cardinals was deeply aggravated 
by another measure of the king's, which seemed to 
cut off all hope of accommodation. In despair of 
obtaining justice from the pope, he had formed the 
The kins •deter- resolutiou to appeal from his authority to 

^to'as«>*»> ^^^^ ®^ * general council: and, in con- 
«»«^- formity with this determination, the instrO- 

'ment of appeal was actually drawn up, and, by his 
direction, presented by Bonner in person, to his 
holiness, then resident at Marseilles.* This affront 
was imbittered by a similar appeal from. the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, drawn up by him at the com- 
mandment of his majesty, and (as the document 
expresses it) by. way of protection against any preju^ 
dicial process which might "be intended against 
him or his church."! Upon these audacious symp- 
toms of rebellion, the cardinals of the imperial faction 
were loud in their demand, that the arm of pontifical 
authority should be put forth ; and that the heretical 
monarch should instantly be smitten down by the 
thunders of the Vatican. The more prudent mem- 
bers of the conclave, however, saw that it would be 
unwise to throw away a dependency likb England 
in a fit of angry disappointment : and, in conformity 
The papti wn. ^ith thcir moderate counsels, the papad 
teDoe, ^^pwnoun- court was contcuted, for the time, with a 
ri^withA^ soleitin sentence, pronouncing that the 
Boreyn void, ^^jjole procecdings in this country, relative 
to the divorce, were, from the beginning to the end 
of them, utterly ineffectual and void ; and that the 
verv attempt to bring the matter to a conclusion, 
without the concurrence of the pope, had rightfully 

* A yery fVill account of this interview, aa given by Bonner himaalfy to 
in Bnmet, vol. Ui. b. 2, Rec. No. 23. It ia dated Nov. 13, 1983. 
t i». Rec.N6.M; AttadNov. S3, 1U3. 
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exposed the king to the penalty of excommunication. 
It was- further declared, that this penalty would 
actually be inflicted, unless all those presumptuous 
acts were publicly revoked and renounced, and things 
restored to their original condition, before the ensu- 
ing month of September. 

This measure, though far short of the last ex- 
tremity, was not very well adapted to the purpose 
of conciliating any man, in the peculiar predicament 
of the English king — committed as he was, well- 
nigh to the very lips, by his own recent acts, and by 
those Of his convocation and spiritual judicature. 
Still less was it fitted to win back to his allegiance 
a sovereign of such elevated rank among the poten- 
tates of Europe, and so distinguished by the impe- 
rious' loftiness of his spirit. Nevertheless, there 
appeared to be yet one more chance of accommoda- 
tion. The French king was at that time Tbeabortiye at. 
in cordial amity with England, and per- J^pJ^ g^*^ 
sonally on a good understanding with the ^kdLA >g»i»ii- 
pope, and he was resolved to manifest his St^ uad"^ 
regard for Henry by his friendly offices, ^^^ 
as a mediator between the King of England and the 
exasperated pontiff. With this view he employed 
Bellay, Bishqp of Paris, a churchman of singular 
talent and address, to soften the displeasure of the 
king, and to prevail on him to submit his cause to 
the decision of the Romish consistory: in other 
words, firmly to re-establish the pope in his tottering 
supremacy over England. On the other hand, he 
obtained from Clement a declaration, that, if Henry 
would despatch his proxy to Rome, he might assur- 
edly expect a determination in his favour. The 
seal of Francis, seconded by the dexterity of Bellay, 
was, to all appearance, successful. A courier was 
sent by Heniy, with the formal submission recom- 
mended by the bishop ; and every thing seemed to 
threaten the realm of England with a continuance 
of its ancient ecclesiastical servitude. 
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These appearances of vacillation must have been 
observed by Cranmer with intense anxiety. It 
seemed as if the splendid vision which had hitherto 
animated his exertions Was about to dissolve and 
vanish, at the very moment when his arms were 
stretched forth to embrace it. , His terrors were 
happily dissipated by one of those accidents which 
a grateful and religious mitid is strongly disposed to 
invest with the character of a Providential inter 
ference. >. ■ 

When the day was come which was appointed 
for the arrival of the despatch announcing the sub- 
mission of the king, no courier from England 
appeared. On this, the imperial cardinals immedi- 
ately renewed their clamours for a definitive sentence. 
It was in vain that Bellay (who was then at Rome 
to forward the business) protested against this pre- 
cipitation. It was in vain that he insisted on the 
probability that the delay of the express was acci- 
dental, and that the elements might be in fault, and 
not the King of England. These prudent suggestions 
were overborne by the imperial influence, which still 
retained its predominance in the Romish councils. 
The pope was easily persuaded that the procrastina- 
tion was nothing more than an expedient for enabling 
Henry to proceed at leisure in his course of aggression 
against the Apostolic See. The question was ac- 
cordingly brought before the consistory, — ^a plurality 
of voices decided that the. marriage with Catherine 
was good and valid, — contrary to the usual practice, 
the decision was concluded and confirmed in a 
single day, — and on the 23d March, 1534, it was re- 
solved that sentence of excommunication should go 
forth against the king, unless he consented to tsfe 
back the consort whom he had presumed to put 
awav. Two days afterward, the messenger from 
England (who had been detained by contrary winds) 
arrived at Rome, with Henry's submission under his 
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ownh^and; together with earnest entreaties from the 
French king that it tiiight be favourably received ! 

The pontiff and his cardinals stood aghast at the 
apparition of the English courier ; and he and his 
more prudent counsellors would dbubtless have 
gladly retraced the step which brought them into 
deadly conflict with the schismatical inonarch. But 
it was now too late. The imperialists steadily 
opposed the revocation of the sentence. The de- 
cision was once more confirmed by the pontiff an^ 
his consistory; and' the rupture with England be- 
came manifestly irreparable. 

It may be remarked here, by way of anticipation, 
that the.23d of March, 1534, the day on which th^ 
sentence was pronounced at Rome, was also the 
very day on which the act for the succession to* the 
crown was passed in England ; and that the parlia- 
ment which completed the great ecclesiastical 
revolutioix was prorogued before it was possible 
that intelligence should arrive from Rome.* From 
this it would appear that Henry was an antagonist 
who thought that negotiation and hostiUty might 
well proceed hand in hand together. How he could 
have extricated himself from his embarrassment, 
had the Intercession pf Francis terminated success- 
fully, it is not an easy matter to conjecture, ^n his 
own dominions, the pontifical authority was well- 
bigh in ruins even before the issup of the negotia- 
tion could possibly be known : and it seems scarcely 
credible^ that the parliament would^ in any event, 
have consented to undo> in a momefit, the work 
•which, through good report and evil report, they 
had been carrying on for the last two or three years 
together.! If the king was conscious that the 
meajsures then actually in progressj were irrevoca- 
ble, he can hardly be ajcquitted of duplicity, either 

* Burnet, Yol. i. p. 133-136; and v*l. ill. p. 83-03. 

t Bfurint, Toi. lii. p. 03. 1 8ee the following cfaapter. 
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in appealing to a general council, or in accepting the 
mediation of the King of France. But it is by no 
means unlikely that he relied, throughout, on tne 
resources of his own arbitrary character, ahd of his 
almost unlimited power, for the i;neans of trdm'piihg 
down all di^culties which might, from time to time, 
spring up in his path. He probably saw but little 
hope of any cordial or permanent union with the 
court of Rome, and therefore declined ICo spspend his 
adverse operations. If, hawever, the event should 
turn out to be different from his anticipations, he 
felt that he had a ponderous prerogative^ and a light 
obsequious legislature; and,, with the help of these, 
he possibly trusted that the kingdom might, at any 
moment, be brought back to that state Of e<5cle8ias- 
tical dependence which he had so long been teaching 
them to renounce and to forget. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1633-1635. 

DUBeoltlet of Cranmer's sitnation— Spirit of dissension am<me the Clergy 
— Tbe Nun of Kent— Cranmer's aiAsonnt of he^-Birth of me Princess 
Elizabeth— Varioas statates a^inst tbe Pope— Acquieseenoe of 'the 
Clergy— Assent of the Convocation, and subscription of the Chaptn* 
and Univeniilies — Bishop Fisher and Sir Tliornas More— Ccanmer's 
interference in their behalf— the Ecclesiastical Supremacy ooHfterred 
upon the King— The Clei^y ordered to publish and inculcate the King*s 
Supremacy— Cranmer's letter to the King respecting it-^Expectations 
of a deneraf Conndl — Cnuimer^ ^cussions of this subject— The 
" King's Primer.", . 

When Cranmer was advanced to the primacy of 
Pj^j^.^ ^ England, and had time to survey the va- 
cname^titDft. hety/aud cxtcnt of his responsibilities, the 
**^ prospect must have been sufficient to ap- 

pal him, and to show that, so far as his own personal 
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ease w^s coD(iemed, he did well to deprecate the 
preferment. For several years past, the mind of 
England-^had been in a state of incessant commotion. 
Questions had been freely agitated, the discussion 
of which was sure to send a feeling of restlessness 
and impatience throtighout' the whole mass of the 
community. A force had been incessantly at work, 
gradually to loosen the* connexion which bound the 
whole frame of society to the fabric of the Romish 
church, With a cement which had been hardened by 
the lapse of ages. Things which, for many a cen- 
tury, had been deemed by multitudes immutable as 
the laws of nature, were now found to contain within 
themselves th& elements of change. The suprem acy 
of the Roman pontiff^ more especially, had, till then, 
been very generally regarded as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of revealed religion. Yet this was precisely 
the principle against which the first violence of the 
spirit iiow abroad was vehemently directed: and, 
what was still more astounding, the assault against 
it Was either directed' of assisted by men who had 
pledged themselves to its maintenance by the most 
solemn sanctions which religion can impose. All 
this cannot have happened without a perilous con- 
Tulsion of the public mind. It may be said, without 
the smallest exaggeration, that no disturbance in the 
order of the physical world could have produced, in 
many alieart, much more confusion and dismay than 
that which was occasioned by this rupture of imme- 
morial prejudices and associations. The fountains of 
the great deep were breaking up before their eyes, 
and the summits of ancient institutions seemed In 
danger ot disappearing beneath the deluge. 

An Archbishop of Canterbury might well regard 
with some consternation the elemental war before 
him. The winds of discord were, even then, begin- 
ning to rush from their confinement ; and their roar 
might have appalled the bravest heart. Humanly 
speaking, Cranmer might soon have been lost in the 
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tempest, if a more lordly spirit than his own had not 
controlled its fury. It was fortunate, perl^ape,4br 
the Cause bf this great mental revolution, that his 
master was one who, according to Wolsey> des^rip- 
tio];i of him, would rather Ipse half his kingdom than 
miss the accomplishment of his will, — one whom 
nothing could appal, save the destruction of the 
pillars (hat kept the firmament from falling. And 
yet this very attribute of Henry w^s, itself, another 
source df difficulty and danger to those who were 
doomed to act in the same sphere with him. The 
increasing distraction of the times was bringing a 
change over his spirit. Six years of vexatious delay 
and treacherous chicanery (soon followed up, as we 
have seen, by an act' of insult and defiange) gradu- 
ally brought out the more formidable qualities of his 
nature. The frank, joyous, and convivial prince 
was beginning to degenerate into the stern «and in- 
flexible sovereign; and to verify the saying, that. he 
spared no man in his wrath, and no wbnian in his 
jealousy; or his lust. This was the master 'whom 
Cranmer was to serve. This was the power under 
whose auspices he was to work out th« deliverance 
and restoration of the English ehurch. He was 
doomed to stand by, while the cradle of our spiritual 
independence was rocked by the hand of impetuous 
and capricious despotism. 

One of the first measures which Cranmer had iTound 
it necessary to adopt was the4)ublication of certain 
restraints on the licentious abuse of the pulpit. His 
diocess, from its geographical position, was favour- 
able to the introduction of the reformed opinions 
from the Continent: and the Cjcmfiict between the new 
and the ancient learning was there proportionably 

Spirit or dinea. '^'i^^®^*' Tho Spirit of disseusiou was 
bob' NoonTS^ active among his clergy. Their pulpits 
^'^' were often the watch-towers of a fierce 

controversial warfare. The injuries of the tncpm- 
parMe Catherine, and the eleira.tion of a youthful 
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Upstart in her place, were themes far too tempting 
for the advocates of the papal supremacy to resist : 
an<i the violence with wl^ch these subjects were 
put^icly discussed by the clergy speedily communi* 
cated itself to their still more mUettered and igno« 
rant hearers. The consequence was, that the new 
queen was becoming the object of such coarse and 
vulgar raillery,* that it became expedient to put 
some restraint upon this most unseemly liberty of 
prophesying. 

The general discontent, however, did not confine 
itself to inveetive. It took the shape of treasonable 
Qonspiracy and imposture : and the diocess of Gran- 
mer was. the scei\e of the disgraceful exhibition. 
No incident in English history is better ThenijnofK«iit. 
known than the story of Elizabeth Barton, '""*' 
the nun of Kent. This wretched Pythoness — ^the 
Saur NativitS of her day f — was a native of Aldring- 
ton, in Kent. Her epileptic affections were exalted 
by her accomplices into mystic trances. She was 
skilfully trained by them to utter treason in the shape 
of prophecy : and her mission was accredited by a 
" letter written in heaven," and delivered to her by 
the hand of Mary Magdalene ! Abel, the ecclesias- 
tical agent of Queen Catherine, degraded himself by 
joining in this vile confederacy ; and it is melancholy 
to find that such men as Warham, Fisher, and, for a 
time, Sir Thomas More, were dupes of the delusion. 
For no less than eight or nine years together had 
this miserable woman and her priestly confederates 
continued to assail the proceedings apd character of 
the king ; till at length she ventured to proclaim that 
he should die a villain's ^eath, and to fix on the day on 
which he should cease to reign. It was not till the 
extensive patronage of the papal clergy had begun to 
make the fraud formidably dangerous that the original 

* Specimens of tbis may be seen in Ellis's Original Letters, vol. 11. 43, 
Ac. First Series, 
t As sbe has been very justly (enrnd by Mr. Tonier, Hemy Yin. p. 06i« 

Vol. L— G 
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contrivets of it were sent to -expiate their olfences 
at Tyburn. 

The activity of Cranmer in assisting to detect this 
cheat was among the earliest services rendered by 
him to the cause of good order and religion. His 
onnatetH ac. own account of the fraud is still extant in 
count of her. ^ letter to Archdeacon Hawkins, dated 
December 20, 1533 : and, in one respect, it is emi- 
nently curious, since it serves to show that, like the 
impostors of the remotest times, the holy maid of 
Kent was partly indebted for her success to the 
faculty of ventriloquism. After informing his cor- 
respondent of the great miracle wrought upon her 
eight years before, " by the power of God, and our 
Lady of Curtup-street,* and of the pilgrimage estab- 
lished in consequence of it," he adds — " When she 
was brought thither and laid before the image of our 
Lady, her face was wonderfully disfigured, her tongue 
hanging out, and her eyes being, in a manner, plucked 
oi^t and laid upon her cheeks ; and so, greatly dis- 
ordered. Then was there a voice heard speaking in her 
belly, as it had been in a tun, her lips not greatly moV' 
ing ; she all that while continuing, by tne space of 
three hours or more, in a trance. The which voice, 
when it told any thing of the joys of heaven, it spake 
so sweetly and so heavenly, that every man was 
ravished with the hearing thereof. And, contrary, 
when it told any thing of hell, it spake so horrR>l7 
and terribly that it put the hearers in great fear. It 
spake, also, many things for the confirmation of pil- 
grimages, and trentals, hearing of masses, and con- 
fessions, and many such other things. And after 
she had lain there a long time, she came to herself 
again, and was perfectly whole. And so this miracle 
was finished and solemnly sung, and a book written 
of all the whole story thereof, and put into print; 
which, ever since that time, hath been commonly 

* Or CooitHit'StrMt, lo tlie puiah of Aldrlngton. 
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sold, and gone abroad among all people. In a sub- 
sequent passage of his letter, the archbishop con- 
tinues thus : " Surely, I think she did marvellously 
stop the going forward of the king's marriage, by 
reason of her visions, which she said were of God ; 
persuading them that came to see her how highly 
God was displeased therewith, and what vengeance 
Almighty God would take on all the favourers thereof: 
insomuch that she wrote letters to the pope, calling 
upon him in God's behalf to stop and let the said 
marriage, and to use his high and heavenly power 
therein, as he would avoid the great stroke of God 
which then hanged over his hes^ if he did the con- 
trary. She. also had communicated with my lord 
cardinal and with my Lord of Canterbury in the mat- 
ter. And, in mine opinion, with her feigned visions 
and godly threatenings she staid them very much in 
the matter." — ^'' Now, about midsummer last, I, hear- 
ing of these matters, sent for this holy maid to ex- 
wnine her ; and from me she was had to Mr. Crom- 
well, to be further examined there. And now she 
eonfessed all, and uttered the very truth, which is 
this : That she never had a vision in all her life, but 
aJI that she ever said was feigned of her own ima- 
gination only, to satisfy the minds of them that re- 
sorted unto heri and to obtain worldly praise. By 
reason of which her confessions, many and divers, 
both religious men and others, be now in trouble, 
forasmuch as they consented to her mischievous 
and feigfied visions, which contained much perilous 
sedition and also treason.'" He concludes this letter 
with the interesting intelligence, that the Biroi or mim. 
queen was delivered of a princess on the »>«u»»sept. i«aa. 
13th or 14th of September,* and that he himself had 
the honour of* being her godfather. 

* This 1« ft mistake. Elizabeth was born a week earlier, on the 7th 
September. The whole of this letter of Cranmer's has been printed by 
Mr. Todd, in his Life ofCratlroer, vol. i. p. 89-05, flnom the Harleiaa MSS. 
No. 6148k and LuMdowne MSS Brit. Mlu. No. lOtf, fi>L 71. 
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For some time past, Henry had been precisely in 
that situation which had been described by Pole. 
He was on the brink of a gulf, and the very next step 
might be into destruction. It was a fearful thing to 
lead the forlorn hope of the English battle against 
that which was deemed the sacred fortress of Chris- 
tian unity, and which, for so many centuries, had 
looked awfully and imperiously over Europe. He 
knew not whether the evil spirit of social anarchy 
would not go forth together with the spirit of reli- 
gious independence. And yet, on the other hand, 
when we remember his impetuous temperament, it 
will appear truly wonderful that these misgivings 
should have held him so long upon the margin of the 
Rnbicon before his feet. The time for Compromise 
or hesitation, however, was now pretty well goim 
by. In the course of the present iand preceding y ear^ 
and even while the last abortive attempt at aocom<^ 
modation was yet pending, a series of statutes had 
been passed, which were as notes of preparation fof 
the final assault. 

By the first of these was prohibited the payment 
of annates, or the first year's income of every vacant 
Vanou. •tahit« bishopric, a fund appropriated to the sup- 
■saiBst the pope. pQ^t of ^^g cardinals.* By another of 
them, appeals to Rome in all causes testamentary, 
matrimonial, or ecclesiastical, were forbidden under 
the penalties of a prcemunire.^ By a th ird , the clergy 
were disabled from enacting, publishing, or execut- 
ing any canons or constitutions, without the assent 
smd license of the king.:|; By these steps the nation 
liad been gradually prepared for a more open and 
effective assertion of his title, as protector and 
supreme head of the English church ; a title which, 
until that age, it would have been thought impious 
to ascribe to any secular potentate on earth. This 
was the state of things,, when the appeal of Henry 

* 83d Henry Vin. c. 30. t »** Henry Vffl. c. 12. 

t S5tb Henry VIILe. 19. ' 
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to a gfeiteral coancil was disregarded by Clement. 
It was then felt by the king and his ad- ^^^ 
Tisers that not a moment was to be lost. 
The censures of the Vatican must be intercepted, not 
merely by uncertain and hollow negotiations with 
the pope, but by an act of~ memorable resolution at 
home. The parliament was accordingly assembled 
on the 15th of January, 1534; and by the 30th of 
March, in the same year, there was an end of the 
papal dominion in the realm of England. 

The first of the statutes by which this momentous 
change was completed abolishes the interference of 
the Apostolic See in the confirmation of bishops, 
and substitutes for this ancient practice a purely 
domestic election and consecration.* The next of 
them, after complaining of the intolerable exactions 
and usurpations of the Bishop of Rome, called the pope, 
and affirming the supreme authority of the king and 
the legislature within the realm, abolishes for ever 
all pecuniary contributions to the see of Rome, and 
transfers the power of license and dispensation to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; subject, however, 
in cases unprecedented, to the sanction of the king, 
or his counciLf Lastly, the succession of the 
crown was provided for by an act, confirming those 
proceedings of the archbishop, by which the mar- 
riage with Catherine had been pronounced to be a 
nullity, and the marriage of Anne to be valid and 
elTectual. This statute contained one clause of 
great severity. It provided, that *' all persons who, 
by writing, print, deed, or act, should do, or procure 
to be done, any thing to the prejudice, slander, dis- 
turbance, or derogation of the lawful matrimony 
solemnized between the king and Queen Anne, or to 
the peril, slander^ or dishonour of the king's issue, 
limited by this act to inherit the crown, shall be ad- 
Judged high traitors ; and every such offence shall 

* fSOi HMuy Vni, e. 90. t 35th Henry vm. e. 81. 

G3 
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be adjudged high-treason,^^ All pei'sons publishing 
words, without wHling, to the above effect, or refus- 
ing to swear to the order of succession thus ap- 
pointed, were to be adjudged guilty of misprision of 
treason.* To these- statutes may be added an act 
passed in the same session, for mitigating, in some 
degree, the intolerable severities of the ecclesias- 
tical courts against persons suspected of heresy. 
The sanguinary statute of Henry IV. authorized the 
bishops to commit any man to prison on suspicion 
of heretical opinions : and yet the crime of heresy 
was left wholly undefined. A sort of negative defi- 
nition was now given to it, by the enactment, that 
no words in derogation of the pope, or of the canons 
made by the authority of the see of Rome, should 
be deemed heretical. And it was further provided, 
that persons accused of heresy should be proceeded 
against by way of indictment, and should moreover 
be admitted to bail, unless the ordinary shbuld 
satisfy the king in council that there was reasonable 
cause to the contrary. The same hateful mode of 
punishment as before was, however, still leilt in 
force against those who should be convicted. f 
By these acts of the legislature one of the most 

important revolutions in the history of 
^|X°d^ nations was substantially achieved ; and 

all who have related it have been struck, 
not only with the acquiescence of a large portion of 
the clergy, but with their active co-operation in 
auch measures. The establishment of a secular 
supremacy was to the Anglo-Romish church, what 
the introduction of the fatal engine into the heart 
of Troy was to the empire of Priam.J And yet 

* 96tli Henry vm. c. 22. f 95th Henry VHL c. 14. 

% DiTldimns maros et mcenia pandimns urbf a. 
Aceingunt omnea t^ri, pedlbusqoe rotaram 
Babjjciunt lapsus, et stnppea vincula collo 
Intendnnt. Scandit fatalis machina muroa, 
Fela annia ; medteqae minana iUAbitur urU./ 
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there seems to have been some overpowering influ- 
ence abroad, which compelled many of the mos^ 
devoted subjects of the former system to join in 
this labour of destruction. The surprising facility 
with which these changes were accomplished may 
reasonably be ascribed, in part, to the progress of 
inquiry among those of the clergy who were most 
distinguished for learning and integrity; and in part, 
perhaps, to " that mysterious contagion which 
spreads over the world the tendencies of an age,"* 
and which sometimes partially directs the move- 
ments of marly, who may not be very distinctly Con- 
scious of its operation. Of Cranmer, however, 
who was the prime agent in all these reforms, it 
may very confidently be affirmed that his convic- 
tions accompanied every step he took. He came 
to the primacy an avowed patron of reformation. 
His celebrated protestation very perspicuously an- 
nounced to the world that he meditated the separa- 
tion of England from the papacy. It may be true, 
that the complexion of his dogmatical theology had, 
at that time, undergone comparatively but little alter- 
ation. It is, nevertheless, quite evident, that his 
mind was at least in a state of preparation for any 



TnstamiiB tamen immemores, cnciqae (Urore, 
Et moustrurn infelix sacrati sistimus urbo ! 

Surely tbese lines must vividly represent the feelings with which all 
zealous Roman Catholics must look back npon the above proceedings of 
a very considerable portion of the clergy of England ; who all this while 
were, as Strype expresses it, " great Papalins" in their hearts ! Their 
emissaries were, at that very time, active throughout the kingdom, extol- 
ling the power and dignity of the pope, and depreciating the authority of 
aeoular princes. Among these, the most notorious was one Hubbardin, 
a noisy and ranting brawler, whose manner of preaching was " a sort of 
interlude." His melo-dramatic vehemence at last cost him his life : for, 
on one fhtal occasion, the pulpit in which he was raving was too frail ftMr 
the energies of its occupant ; it sank under the violence of his gesticula- 
tions, 80 that he fell, and fl-actured both his legs ; and he died in conse- 
quence of the accident. His extravagances were such, that they once 
called forth a monitory letter from Father Latimer, which may be seen ia 
fitrype : Eccl. Mem. vol. i. c. 22, and Appendix, No. 43. 

* Sir J. MaeUntiMh, Htot. Bncl. vol. U. p. 171. 
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further change, whether in discipline or doctrine, 
which might be suggested by his reading, his reflec- 
tion, and his experience. His exposure Df the 
Kentish confederacy shows that he was but little 
inclined to look with respect on the schemes of 
pious fraud, which had gradually become naturalized 
in the Romish system ; and his whole subsequent 
life is the history of an understanding which rejoiced 
to walk in the light, as it increased, more and more, 
unto the perfect day, around his path. To say, — ^as 
the enemies of his name have said, — ^that at that 
period he made " the most public profession of the 
Catholic religion, the royal supremacy excepted," is 
merely to affirm, that he did not clear at a single 
bound the interval which now separates the Protest- 
antism of our. church from the prescribed orthodoxy 
of the Romish communion. 

As for the king himself, it cannot be questioned 
that these innovations left his doctrinal orthodoxy 
substantially unshaken and untouched. In one 
sense it might even be fairly said, that he was a 
more ardent papist than before ; the supreme pon- 
tificate being now transferred to his own hand. It 
was almost natural that he should look with more 
complacency than ever upon the sacred deposite of 
doctrine and tradition, now that he had been enabled 
to usurp the care of it. There remained no one 
personal interest to shake his allegiance to the 
Romish religion, considered merely as a scheme of 
belief. The possessions of the hierarchy, indeed, 
were still left to tempt his rapacity : but the wOrk 
of spoliation might be effected with scarcely the 
sacrifice of a single dogma. And, accordingly, in 
all essential respects, Henry continued, to his dying 
day, nearly as rigid a Romanist as when he first 
earned his title of Defender of the Faith ; and the 
only wonder is, that with such a pope at the head of 
the church, Cranmer should have been able, during 
his reign, to advance a single step towards that 
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more effective reformation which he afterward so 
happily accomplished. 

It was on the last day of March in this year that 
the acts of the secular legislature re- ^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
ceired the final assent of the convoca- ^JJ^TuS*^ 
tion : and this was speedily followed by the chfpl^ and 
declarations and subscriptions from the ^•'«^^- 
chapters, the universities, and other ecclesiastical 
bodies, to the effect, ** that the Bishop of Rome has 
not any greater jurisdiction conferred on him by 
God in this realm of England than any foreign 
bishop."* The seal both of the church and the 
state was thus solemnly affixed to this great meas- 
ure. The ciergy were perhaps partially reconciled 
to it, by the immediate prospect of relief from 
pontifical extortion ; little suspecting that a hand 
would soon be laid upon them, one finger of which 
would be heavier than the loins of their ancient 
oppressor. 

The first victims of the act for the succession 
were Fisher Bishop of Rochester, and biaop fuht, 
the illustrious Sir Thomas More. The «»dsirT.Mo«. 
biographer of Cranmer may well be spared the pain 
of dwelling on these sanguinary first-fruits of 
Henry's reformation. The sacrifice of these two 
men raised an outcry of indignation throughout 
Europe, which all the apologetic statements of 
Cromwell were unable to appease.f It is satisfac- 
tory to find that the part sustained by the archbishop 
in these transactions was honourable alike to his 
benevolence and his sagacity. Both More and 
Fisher, it will be remembered, professed their will- 
ingness to swear fidelity to the succession, as ap- 
pointed by the law : but they declined committing 
themselves to any acquiescence in the statements 
of the preamble to the act, which involved an affirm- 
ation of the nullity of the marriage with Catherine, 

* Strype, CranmcT, b. i. c. 6. 

t Strype, Eccl. Mem. vol. i. c. 32, and Appendix, No. 08. 
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and the validity of that with Anne Boleyn. One 
would imagine that any man, animated by the kindly 
and generous feelings which some have ascribed to 
Henry, would gladly have seized on this concession, 
as a means of rescuing from the death of traitors a 
learned and time-honoured churchman, then sinking 
into the grave, and an old and faithful servant, the 
confidential companion of his lighter hours, and the 
ornament of the judicature of England. Such, most 
assuredly, would have been his conduct, had he 
listened to the counsels of the archbishop; who 
addressed a letter to Cromwell on the occasion, 
strongly urging the only considerations by which 
there was any hope of reaching the feelings or 
shaking the resolution of his master. " If," he says, 
" they do obstinately persist in their opinions of the 
preamble, yet, me seemeth, it should not be refused, 
if they will be sworn to the very act of the succes- 
sion ; so that they will be sworn to maintain the 
same against all powers and potentates.''* He then 

^ , , ^ goes on to show that this moderate pro- 

teuee in tbeir ceedmg would auswcr all the purposes 
*'"***^ of the king. It would secure to his cause 

the accession of two great and venerable names, 
without any compromise of the new order of things ; 
for, if all the realm should be induced, by the author- 
ity of two such men, only to ^' apprehend the suc- 
cession,'' it would be a mighty source of stability 
and quiet. But Henry was inflexible. He persisted 
in outraging the feelings of all Europe, by consign- 
ing to the block an aged and honest prelate, and a 
layman, who (with all the aberrations into which 
he was betrayed, partly by his fears of revolutionary 
violence) was among the most renowned sages of 
his time. It happened unfortunately for Fisher 
that the pope selected the season of his disgrace 



* 8tnrpe*t Cnnmer, Appendix. No. 11. Tin leUtr it dated Um Uih 
oTAiiril. 
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to insult Henry by sending to the contumacious 
bishop a cardinal's hat. The honour was declined 
by Fisher ; but this did not propitiate the king. The 
occasion only betrayed him into a brutal jest. He 
observed, that the pontiff might send a cardinaFs 
hat ; but that he would take care that Fisher should 
have no head to wear it. With regard to More, the 
king probably imagined that the arm of " barefaced 
power" would eventually silence the scruples, or 
subdue the integrity, of his former friend and chan- 
cellor. But More, — as he declared after his con- 
demnation, — had meditated on the subject for which 
he died, for seven years together ; and could never 
bring himself to a persuasion that the marriage 
with Catherine was invalid. He had therefore care- 
fully counted the cost of his warfare ; and to the 
surprise and indignation of his sovereign, he ac- 
complished it with the heroism of a Christian. • 

But, to revert to the progress of the Reformation : 
it must be observed that the statutes passed by the 
existing parliament contained no express 
clause conferring the ecclesiastical su- ^^S^ 
premacy on the king, although they un- j™J™«»tt» 
questionably implied his right to all the 
authority attached to that office. It was now thought 
expedient to invest him with the title in question, 
by a distinct legislative declaration: and, accord- 
ingly, when the same parliament assembled again 
in November, 1534, the very first law they passed 
provided that the king, and his successors, should 
be reputed and taken as the only supreme head on 
earth of the Church of England, and should hold this 
title, together with all the honours and privileges 
belonging to it : and it further enacted that he should 

* They who are desirous of seeing what can be said for Henry may 
consult Turner's Hist. Engl. Henry Vni. b. i. c 27. 

Our information respecting these two eases is, after all, extremely 
defoetive. No judicial record of the proceedings is now known to be 
Atint 
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have power to correct and repress all heresies and 
abuses which might lawfully be restrained by any 
manner of spiritual jurisdiction; any usage, pre- 
scription, or foreign law to the contrary notwith- 
standing.* By this act the powers of the pope 
wei« transferred in the most distinct and formal 
manner to the crown of England ; and the English 
church was placed in the hitherto anomalous con- 
dition of a Christian society which had ventured on 
a revolt from its reputed spiritual head, without 
any avowed departure from the unity of the Chris- 
tain doctrine. 

Nothing could well exceed the anxiety of Henry 
The dngy or* for the profflulgatiou of his new powers. 
dm>d to pi|bi»h Even in the June preceding, he had issued 

and inculcate the r o» 

idDg>i raprenu- a proclamatiou calhng upon the whole 
^' body of the clergy to publish, and incul- 

cate by preaching, his title and jurisdiction, as re- 
cently recognised by the parliament and convoca- 
tion: and this injunction he accompanied with a 
threat, that if he found any slackness in its execu- 
tion, he would visit the defaulters with such ex- 
tremity of punishment that the world should take 
example by it, and beware of disobedience to the 
lawful commandments of their sovereign and prince.f 
This lordly edict was seconded by the willing and, 
beyond all question, the conscientious obedience of 
the ' archbishop. It was so exactly conformable to 
his own views, that we might, not unreasonably, 
conjecture it to have been the result of his own ad- 
vice. At all events, his zealous compliance with it 
is testified by a letter which he addressed to the 
^ ,^ king, in August, 1535, in which he renders 

Cnumieri letter <.ii i<*i> ^* ^i_ 

to the kins r^ a full account of his exertions m the en- 
'"'^''^ forcement of the royal commands. He 
had perceived that the usurping character of the 
Komish power, and the supremacy of the king ^' by 

* 96 Henrj' Vni. c. 1. f Wilk. Cone. toI. Ui. 772. 
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rery right ana by;Gbd'a law," were two j;)oirtt8 of 
very/difficult' digestion in his diocess ; and Jfor thi» 
reason he delivered two sermbns in hiis own cathe^ 
dral, of whiclthe furnishes his majesty with a co- 
pious abstrapt^ In these! compositions,- having first 
dented that the Bishop of Rome wastJod's vicar on 
earth, he Mly exposes the various artifices by wjhich 
his claim to that title had *becn built, up* He eon- 
tends that the phrases, Sanctisiima Sedes Rfmdn<t, 
and I^HctissimHs J^apa, however fitted to enchant 
the ear and fancy of the .ignorant, wete, in reality; 
pounds without substantial me^ping; there being 
no such thing as genuine holiness at Rome : and he- 
qrraintains that the divine laws and sacfed canons, as-. 
Aey.werie termed,. are nothing more than the ordi- 
nances of an Italian bishopt It is not, however, by 
<H)tofhQnplaces Hkc these that their highest interest- 
is' imparted to .the sermons in question. Their chief 
iipportance |s derived from the testimony whi(i 
ihey exhibit to* the progress of genuine spiritual Prh^ 
testantinn in the mmd of Cranmer himself. For he 
proceeds to prbtesty in the fullest and most forciWe 
manner, against^ the pernictpus notion, that the ob- 
servance of the papd canons can confer the remis- 
sion pf sins. -'*' Our sifts," he observes,. " are re- 
mitted by the death of our Saviour Jesus Christ. It 
is, therefore, a manifest Injury to Christ to impute 
th^ remission of our sins to any laws of man'« mak- 
ing.!' These laws, he,admit'S, may, hke'other humto 
ordinances) be conducive to many useful purposes : 
but he afiions, in.the spirit of true Christian philoso- 
phy, that they are no more to be relied on for par- 
don or acceptance in the "'sight of God than the 
maxims and principles of mere secular jurispru- 
dence. " The laws of your grace's realm," he ob- 
serves, " dispose men unto justice and peace;" but 
neithei^ they, nor any other human enactments, can 
confer the character of holiness >m the observer of 
Vol. I.— H 
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them, or entitle him to acquittal^ in the righteous 
judgment of the Almighty. 

It is scarcely credible thM Protestantism so pure 
and spiritual as this can have found much favour in 
the sight of Henry. The doctrinal traditions and 
decrees of the church were probably as sacred* in^ 
his sight, as when he first committed himself to the 
defence of the Apostolic See. There is no reason 
whatever to beUeve that he was then at all pre- 
pared to hear of salvation, or remission of sins, as 
things entirely independent of these holy institutes. 
The arehbishop must, dOubtles^, have been aware 
of the self-contradictory prejudices of his master.: 
and yet he seizes on this occasion to insist oil the 
only groutid on which remission is offered by ths 
ton«/ert Word of God. 

His letter is curious on another account. It ap- 
prized us, that the doctrine of the primate had raised 
up an antagonist in the prior of the Blade Friars of 
Canterbury, who speedily applied himself to the 
correction of the errors of his diocesan ! The crafty 
polemic, however, ^in maintaining the Romish in- 
fallibility, prudently forbore to name the Bishop of 
Rome, and contented himself with aMrming that 
the church could never err. In adverting to the 
alleged vices of the popes, he declared that he 
couM not dare to slander the successors of St. Peter. 
The prayer of the archbishop that this kingdom 
• might be for ever separated from the Roman see he 
ascribed to a most culpable want of Christian charity. 
And, lastly, in vindicating the papal canons, be again 
omitted all mention of the supreme and universal 
bishop, and maintained, generally,^ that the laws of 
Ihe chwrch are equal with the laws of God, AU 
these points the primate submits to the judgment of 
his majesty ; suggesting, however, to his gracious 
consideration whether treason^ as well as heresy, 
might not be involved in the positions of his ^tego* 
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Dist ? For how could it be possible to affirm that 
the authority of the pope extends io purgatory, and 
that a belief in his suprenie power is necessary^ to 
salvation, without virtually condemning his grace*s 
laws, which had pronounced all to be traitors who 
should ascribe more authority to the pope than to 
any other bishop ?* 

Although arguments like these must have some^ 
what perplexed and disturbed his majesty, he was, 
perhaps, propitiated by the anxiety thiey expressed 
for the integrity of his sovereign power. At all 
events, they do not appear to have raised any resent- 
ment against the archbishop, or to^have impaired the 
good-will and confidence of his master. Respecting 
his adversary the prior, and the issue of his opposi-r 
tion, the history of the times supplies no further in- 
formation. . - 

About tMs period the whole of Christendom was 
deeply agitated by the prospect of a gen- Exi^ocwioMoc • 
eral council. For many years past, the ffM«»i ««»«»• 
Protestants of Germany had been earnestly solicit- 
ing the emperor to summon such an assembly, by 
▼irtue of his, imperial prerogative. As might be ex- 
pected, the pope was violently opposed to any such 
exercise of secular power, as a manifest usurpation 
of his own authority ; and his opposition was occa- 
sionally supported by the French king, who was 
naturally jealous of any addition to the influence of 
his great riv^. A recent endeavour had been made 
by the pontiff to evade the difficulties of the crisis, 
by the proposal of a council to be held at Mantua. 
The offer was purely elusive ; the Duke of Mantua 
having protested that no such influx of strangers 
should be admitted into his states ; but the attempt 
immediately produced in this country a discussion 
of the various' questions connected with this im- 
portant and perplexing subject. A short paper, of 

* Tkfttrae date of tl^s totter UiAog. 96, 1935. Itisprtiit«dbkStryp«^ 
CmuiMr, A|;^« Noi. 13. 
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' uncertain date, was accordingly drawn up, and signed 
by Cranmer, and the Bishops of Durham, Wells, and 
Ely, affirming that the four first general councils 
had been assembled by the authority of the emperor, 
whose dominion at that time extended nearly over 
the whole Christian world ; that in later times this 
prerogative had been suffered to drop from secular 
hands, and had insensibly been appropriated by the 
Bishop of Rome ;■ that since the empire had fallen 
to pieces, no single monarch could claim the power 
of assembling an oecumenical synod; but that aU 
^ Christian potentates were under a moral obligation 
to consent to such an assembly, whenever it migli^ 
be required for thfe preservation of peace, unity, and 
faith.* 

The same subject was still more largely and elabo- 
cmuna^ db- lately discussed bj' the archbishop, in a 
MMffl^ of (hit speech delivered by him, as it would ap- 
pea;r, in the House of Lords, though at 
what precise time cannot now be ascertained. It 
would load these pages too heavily to transcribe the 
heads of this masterly disquisition, which exhibits 
the affluence of knowledge amassed by the primata 
in his copious theolpgical collections. Its main ob^ 
jects were to show, that the claim of Divine insHtu^ 
tion in behalf of the papal supremacy was derived 
solely from the ardent and unguarded rhetoric of 
ancient times, which bestowed that attribute on every 
thing that was thought to be eminently conducive to 
holiness ; that councils were called general^ not be- 
cause they were attended by delegates from every 
church, but purely because the summons to attend 
them was universal ; that Christ appointed no head 
to the church, and that even Peter himself remained 
accountable to his brethren, as appears from his an^ 
ewer when questicmed respecting the baptism of Cor- 

WBS^^ffibiS.P'^^ by Bwnal, toL i.p. iW, ftwi Uie8«IIUilglteet 
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Reikis, and that the self-called successors of St. Peter 
could not be entitled to an independence which never 
belonged to their original; that the councils of 
Constance and Basil, and the divines of Paris recog- 
nised, in the pope, not the vicar of Christ, but only 
the vicar of the Catholic Church ;• that the suprem- 
acy, wherever it might reside, could extend to 
nothing beyond purely spiritual matters ; that the 
most ancient fathers always appealed to the Scrip- 
tures, but that whenever they agreed in their expo- 
sitions, their testimony was to be considered as hav- 
ing the stamp of divine truth ; that, consequently, 
^e decisions of councils should be founded on the 
Word of God, and on those interpretations of it which 
had received the unvarying consent t>f the doctors 
of the church ; that the pope was manifestly unfit 
for the office of a judge in matters which vitally in- 
volved his own interests ; and, lastly, that princes 
who had been betrayed into submission by terror or 
mistsdLe, might withdraw their necks from his yoke 
as lawfully as a man may make his escape out of the 
hands of a robber.f He then promised that on a 
future occasion he* would enlarge on the duties of 
bishops within their respective diocesses, and on the 
power of Christian princes to compel them to the 
effective discharge of their office. But of this dis- 
course, if ever it were delivered, no traces are now 
preserved. 
It will not be thought surprising that the variety 

* Tbe principle iiwisted on by the fathers of the Council of Basil was, 
that although the pope is the ministerial chief, or head of the church, yet 
be it not above the church ; but, on tbe contrary, is under an obligation to 
obev general coiincils, in mauers pertaining to (bith, the extinction of 
•chism, and the reformation of the church, — conformably to the decrees 
of the Council of Constance. So that it might be said that the pope was 
not the Vicegerent of Christ; but rather the vicegerent and minister of 
tlie church, — the church itself being always represented by a general 
ooancU. See Fleory, Hist. Eccl. ad. an. 1433, torn. xxii. p. 31, 38. 
Ed. 17*20. 

fThs heads of this speech of Cranmer are given by Bamet, vol. 1. p. 
174-177. But the speech itself is not now to be found la the Stillingllost 
MM. 8m Todd's Cnnmeri vol. i. p. 119, 130. 

H2 
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of qae8tio9s which had been agitated for sererai 
years past should have called the press into turbu- 
lent activity.* It would be inconsistent with the 
design of this work to notice the multitude of publi- 
cations which continued to indicate the ebbings and 
flowings of the pubHc mind. The present year, 
however, was memorable for the second editi<m of a 
work which rendered effective service to the cause 
n» "Kin^ of reformation. It was entitled ''^ King 
^'^'*'' Henry^s Frim&r^'* to denote that it went 
forth with the approbation of the sovereign. It, 
of course, exhibits a very imperfect q>proxJfmation 
to tbe Protestant doctrines ; but, nevertheless, it 
assails certain ^^ pestilent and infectious^^ prejudices 
with a boldness that must have been sorely offensive 
to Gardiner, and to all who, like him, were labouring 
to retard the progress of reformation, and to make 
its chariot-wheels drive heavily. It is, indeed, some* 
what surprising that the king himself should hare 
consented to give it the sanction of his name : for* 
although it retains the litany, with the usual addresses 
to the Virgin, the angels, the apostles, and the saints, 
it prefixes an introduction which distinctly announces 
that there is no scriptural warrant for such services, 
and that the Son of God is onr only peace-maker and 
mediator. It, moreover, condemns the songs and 
psalms which were ^' piteously pewled forth" for the 
souls of our departed brethren ; and affirms that the 
Scripture affords no more countenance to such a 
practice, " than doth the tale of Robin Hood." It is 
very doubtful whether Henry would have been pre- 
pared, deliberately, and in his own person, to main- 
tain these heretical notions. The influence of Crom- 
well, however, prevailed ; and the repeated editions 
of the volume attested its general popularity. That 
Cranmer was concerned in the compilation is by no 

* Tbe indefttigable fitrype will fliniiah th« reader with eatalofoee of 
iiNrly til the works wliicb were called fbrth at tbeTariouaatageaof the 
SiiClulijn)iM«iili0D.~B6eL Mam. 
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means certain. That it was submitted to bis iBBpec- 
tiOD after it was printed is beyond all doubt, as ap^ 
pears by a letter addressed by him to CromweU, m 
July, 1635 ; in which he says that he had noted, in 
the copy, ** Such faults as were most worthy of re* 
formation." He adds that there were '^divers things 
therein which (if before the printing of the book had 
been committed unto him to oversee) he would have 
amended.** He allows, however, that " they were 
not of that importance, but that, for this time, they 
might well enough be permitted, and suffered to be 
read of the people ; and that the book itself, no doubt, 
fvas very good and commendable.'** 



CHAPTER V. 

1535, 1536. 

Cfttimer'B proTincial TUtation—Opposed by 0«rdin«r— And by Stokafr 
ley. Bishop of London-rStokMley refluM to saaist In ravlBlng the Tnuia- 
lation of the Bible— Cranmer's care for the Marches of Cala^— Negotiap 
tiona with the Proteatant Princes of Germany— Bull of Piaa UL 
•gatost Henry— Official publication of It delayed— The Bull hijuriooji 
lo the ISapacy — Changes in the Episcopal Bench— CromweU made 
Vicegerent- Ditnoiution of the Monasteries — Sentiments of Cranmer 
respecting it — Fall of Anne Boleyn— Cranmer*s Letter to the King ia 
her behalf— Her marriage annulled— The King nuurriss Jane Seymour 
the day aAer Anne Boleyn'a execution. 

It has been already intimated that the attention 
of the archbishop had been deeply engaged by the 
conflict of opinions in his own diocess of Canter- 
bury. His care, however, was not confined to this 
more limited sphere of duty. He resolved cmaatrh pn>. 
upon a visitation of his whole province, jjcw yui» 
by virtue of his authority as metropolitan. 

* This letter is printed in Todd's Cranmer, 7oI. i. p. 139, fWnn the origi> 
nal MS. in the Chapter House, Westminster. The beads of Uie^Klncli 
sVliaur nwy ho Awoa ia Sirype, Bed. Mem. vol. L e. Si. 
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The measure was somewhat unusual. The general 
practice of such provincial visitations had been sus- 
pended for a century ; and there were numbers among 
the clergy extremely unwilling to see it revived, 
more especially under such auspices. Nevertheless, 
Cranmer persevered. He was, doubtless, anxious 
for an opportunity of promoting, throughout his 
province, the doctrine of the royal supremacy,— of 
closely inspecting the conduct of the bishops and 
Other dignitaries, — and of correcting the super- 
stitious practices of their cathedrals and parish 
churches. In the preceding year, 1534, he had 
already exercised his metropolitan privilege, by vis- 
iting the diocess of Norwich. This diocess, it ap- 
pears, was in a state of deplorable disorder, which 
demanded the vigorous interference of the primate. 
For a time the aged but contumacious bishop sturdily 
resisted these proceedings ; but was at last brought 
to submission by the firmness of his superior. An 
opposition at least equally vexatious awaited the 
archbishop from the jealous and Crafty spirit that 
presided over the diocess of Winchester. Fortified 
1685. ^^*^ *^® license of his sovereign, the arch- 
oj>poJihrQw bishop despatched his monition to that 
^' prelate, the memorable Stephen Gardiner ; 

and the immediate consequence was a complaint to 
the king, on the part of the bishop, against this un- 
reasonable and needless exercise of power. In this 
remonstrance Gardiner represented that his diocess 
had been visited by Archbishop Warham five years 
before — that so speedy a repetition of this measure 
would expose his clergy to an oppressive expense— 
and, lastly, that the language of the official process 
conveyed an afifront to the supreme authority of the 
king, since it claimed for the archbishop the title of 
primate of all England. The veriest infatuation could 
not have suggested a more feeble or contemptible 
objection. The title had been immemoriably used 
by the archbishops of Canterbury ; it had never been 
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thought injurious to the supremacy of the pope ; and 

nothing but the blindest malice would venture to 
suggest that the same title could now be injurious to 
the supremacy Of the king. Besides, till the present 
moment, the offensive and dangerous tendency of 
the style had never been discovered by this keen- 
sighted remonstrant. His care for the royal dignity 
hiul slept, until it was awakened by the impending 
visitation. And as for the burden it would lay upon 
the diocess, it was very easy to show that this ob- 
jection, if allowed, must have intercepted all the 
visitations which had actually occurred there within 
the last ten years, and would intercept all which might 
be attempted in future. These points are amply in- 
sisted upon by Cranmer in a long letter on the sub- 
ject, addressed by him to Secretary Cromwell ;* in 
which he affirms, that if all bishops were as indiffer- 
ent as he was to mere names and titles, the kin^^ 
highness would find but little difficulty in the satis- 
factory adjustment of such matters. 

In Stokesley, Bishop of London, the primate found 
another adversary, quite as intractable as (teMd i|^ 
Gardiner, and armed with an objection of *"'^*'- 

greater plausibility. In the monition of the arch- 
ishop he was styled the legate of the Apostolic See; 
a title, it must be confessed, extremely unbecoming 
in a prelate who had solemnly abjured all papal au- 
thority, and whose whole life was one continued 
protest against it. This title, however, like the 
other, had for ages belonged to the archbishops of 
Canterbury, who, by virtue of their primacy, were 
jegarded as native legates of the pope if and Cranmer, 

* This letter \» printed at leniith in Strype's Cruuner, App. No. 14. 

t It was one notorious part oi' the papal system to depress the episoo- 
iMi autboriiy. According to that system, the pope Was the universal 
jbiabop, and all other bishops held their powers, not by Tirtneof an apos- 
<oIie suceeasion, but merely as delegates of the supreme pontiff, the rep* 
tesentaUve on earth of the heavenly and invisible frieAop ^ our «oti/ir. 
Oonibrmably to this policy, the metropolitan of England had fbr several 
eenturies been distinguished by Um title of Legatiu Nalut ; apparentty 
a designation of honour ; la fact, a perpetual badge of depoimnoe and 
•ervitude. 
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doubtless, Talued it about as much as our Protestant 
kings value the title of Defender of the Faith ; and 
kept it purely as a formulary part of his official style. 
A single word of friendly suggestion would instantly 
have produced, on his part, an application to the king 
for permission to lay it aside : and some time after- 
ward it was, very properly, omitted altogether, and 
the title of metropolitan and primate substituted for 
it. The ostensible claim of legatine dignity, how- 
ever, afforded a valuable opening for perverse oppo- 
sition. The occasion was eagerly seized by Stokes- 
ley, who did not submit to the intrusion of his metro- 
politan till he had entered a formal protest against 
It on his own register, — not being allowed to do it 
<m that of the archbishop. In this document he 
denounces the use of this obnoxious form: and, 
moreover, appeals against the suspension of all other 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction during the visitation — a 
power which yet had been uniformly exercised by 
aU the predecessors of Cranmer !* 

Another occasioti soon presented itself to the 
«iokMieyT«taet Bishop of Loudou for insulting Cranmer, 
to/SfttLSS" ^'^^ obstructing his designs. From the 
S» flf the £• first moment of his advancement, the 
^^ archbishop was impatient for the circu- 

lation of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; and in 
December, 1534, he had actually prevailed on the 
convocation to frame an address to the king, be- 
seeching him to decree that the Bible should be 
translated into English, and that the task should be 
assigned to such honest and learned men as his 
highness should be pleased to nominate. f It seems 
that the Romish prejudices of Henry were not strong 
enough to resist an appeal which tended, in its ob- 
vious consequences, to strengthen his hands against 
the papal power. In pursuance of this design, 
Cranmer divided Tindall's Translation of the New 

* Bti7pe*i Crtmner, b. i. e. 0. t IMd, e. 8. 
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Testement into nine or ten parts, which he distrilK 
uted among the most learned bishops of the time ^ 
requiring that «ach of them should send back his 
portion, carefully corrected, by an appointed day. 
With this injunction every man punctually complied 
with the exception of Stokesley, whose share of the 
work was the Acts of the Apostles. He had offered 
not a syllable of objection to the task when first it 
was proposed to him : but when Cranmer sent to 
him for his part, he made the following insolent 
reply : " I marvel much what my lord of Canter- 
buiy meaneth, that thus abuseth the people, and in 
giving them liberty to read the Scriptures ; which 
doth nothing else but infect them with heresy. I 
have bestowed never an hour on my portion, and 
never will : and, therefore, my lord of Canterbury 
shall have his bOok again ; for I will never be guilty 
of bringing the simple people into error."* 

Incidents like these are far from unimportant in a 
life of Cranmer. They exemplify the multiplied 
vexations and impediments which were scattered in 
his path towards the spiritual deliverance of his 
country. He was surrounded by brethren whose 
heart was not right with his heart in the work of 
reformation; and he was watched by a sovereign 
intent on the consolidation of his recently acauired 
power, yet secretly attached to the traditional doc- 
trines, and sometimes disquieted, even to exaspera- 



* Strype here mentions a somewhat Indfcrons circumstance, wftlcb 
illustrates the character of the maleeontent bishop. When Craraner ex> 
prMsed astonishment at his ** flrowardness," a fhcetious eccIesiastiCf 
named Lawney, was standingr by, and immediately replied, " I can tell 
your grace why my lord of London will not bestow any labour or 
pains this way. Your grace knoweth well that his portion \n a piece of 
the New Tesrament. But he being persuaded that Christ had bequeathed 
bim noilnne in his Testament, thought it were madness to bestow any 
labour or pain where no gain was to be gotten. And besides this, it is 
the Acts ofthe Apostles, which were simple poor fellows, and tberefbrs 
my lord of London disdained to have to do with any of them."~ Whereat 
my lord of Canterbury and otbera that stood by could not fl>rbear ftvni 
laugbtM. 
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tion, by the troubles and distractions incident to bis 
new position. It must have required a spirit of rare 
equanimity and patience to conduct any human 
being in safety over a way so rugged as that which 
was now to be trodden by* the archbishop; and a 
just estimate of his transcendent merits and services 
can never be formed bv those who will not keep 
steadily in view the difficulties which assailed him 
at every step of his progress. 
From a letter addressed by Cranmer in this year 
801 October. ^^ Sccrctary Cromwell, it appears that his 
cwnmert^^ patcmal care was extended to the Marches 
«7c«i»«. of Calais, then a dependency of the crown 
of England. According to representations of the 
Archbishop, "the common and vulgar people" of 
that place were in a state of gross " ignorance and 
blindness." Their superiors were by no means ii» 
a much more hopeful condition ; and the evil of all 
this moral destitution was heavily aggravated by 
the vast concourse of aliens and strangers who were 
constantly resorting thither. He accordingly sug- 
gests that "it would be no less a charitable and 
godly deed, than a singular commodity for this realm, 
to have in those parts at least two learned persons 
planted and settled there, by the king's authority, in 
some honest living ; whose sincerity in conversa- 
tion of living and teaching should shortly, no doubt, 
extinct and extirpate all manner of hypocrisy, false 
faith, and blindness of God and his Word, wherein 
now the inhabitants there be altogether wrapped ; to 
the no little slander, I fear me, of this realm, and 
prejudice of the good and laudable acts lately con* 
ceived by the king's grace, and the high court of 
parliament." He then proceeds to solicit the good 
offices of Cromwell for this purpose ; and the person 
whom he recommends for the parsonage of St. 
Peter's at Calais, then likely soon to become vacant^ 
Was no other than Thomas Garrett, who several 
years before, in 1537, was one of the most aetive 
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-distributors of scriptural tracts, and of Tindal's trans- 
lation of the New Testament, and Who afterward 
•was a victim to the sanguinary Six Article** 

During this year, the negotiations of the king with 
the German Protestant princes were . Nfl^udbM 
carried on with great activity: though t^tprinw 
with little prospect of an issue satisfac- *^™«y- 
tory to either party. On the.one hand, the Germans 
were naturally anxious that their cause should be 
strengthened by the accession of so commanding s^ 
name as that of Henry of England; and they 
laboured accordingly to engage him in a league whtc^ 
should completely identify him with themselves, and 
pledge him to a full adoption both of their religious 
doctrines and their political interests. On the other 
hand, it was evident that the regards of the king 
were, to say the least, quite as intently fixed on the 
confederates of Smalkalde, as on the divines of Wit- 
temjt>erg. He would gladly, indeed, have seen his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn stamped with the sanc- 
tion of the German doctors ; but he was still more 
'Solicitous to fortify himself with the substantial aid 
of the German princes against the resentipent and 
indignation of the emperer. His success with the 
theologians w^s but slender ; for they pertinaciously 
adhered to the doctrine, that if the Jewish prohibi- 
tion could ever admit of a dispensation, it could not 
be reasonably considered as wholly indispenscAle 
with Christians : and Luther himself now declared 
in writing, to Dr. Barnes, one of Henry's ambassa- 
dors, that the Mosaic injunction was no longer ab- 
solutely binding, since, in his judgment, it was not 
at variance with the law of nature. l*he coalition 
with the Protestant confederates did not proceed 
much more hopefully than the correspondence with 
the divines. It lingered on for several years, and, 

'* This letter is printed entire in TodcTa Cranmer, vol. i, p. 137, (km 
the origiBtl MS.tn Uw ClMpt«r Boom at Watuminfr. ' 

Vol. I.— I 
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from a variety of causes, at length was altogether 

abandoned.* 

There was one circumstance at the present mo- 
ment which rendered Henry peculiarly impatient to 
collect round bis cause all tbe force of public opinion, 
and all the strength of powerful alliance. The chair 
of St. Peter was now filled by Pius III., a pontiff 
of much more decisive and impetuous character than 
his predecessor. On the death of Clement, the con- 
flict ceased altogether to resemble a mere personal 
misunderstanding between two recriminatmg indi- 
viduals. To Pms, the execution of More, and 
especially of Fisher, appeared to be no lestf than the 
signal of implacable warfare. In his view, it scat- 
tered to the winds all hope of an accommodation ; 
80 that nothing, as he conceived, now remained for 
him, but to call forth the thunder out of his treasures. 
Accordingly, on the 30th August, 1535, there was 
executed at the Vatican that celebrated bull which 
then made all ears to tinglcj and which, to this hour, 
speaks in the deepest tone of warning to Protest- 
ants, and covers with confusion the advocates of the 
Apostolic See. It has been found convenient by 
Bauorrtwm. certain of the papal writers to assimi- 
•sUartiiMjy. ig^g ^jjjg edicf to the proclamation of an 

indignant liege lord against his rebellious vassal : as 
if its object were merely to revive the feudatory 
claim which was established in the reign of John! 
The reader will judge whether its language resem- 
bles that which was ever heard from the most arbi- 
trary feudal sovereign.t It begins by reminding 
Henry of his enormities in repudiating Catherine^ 
espousing Anne Boleyn, and enacting laws in dero- 
gation of the papal supremacy. Then, after refer- 
ring to the censures pronounced by Clement, it 
summons the king and his accomphces to appear 

* ik eopioiia aceonnt of ttacw negotiations nay be Iband In fllnfjM^ 
Eeel. Mem. vol. i. c. 3S, 34, 49. 
t This bull is printed at length in WUk. Gono. ttf. 111. p. TW-TTT. 
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within sixty day^ Jiefore the pontiff, on pain of ex- 
communication, and of exclusion from Christian 
burial in the event of their death. In case of their 
disobedience, it lays an interdict on public worship, 
and on every species of reUgious ministration. It 
pronounces illegitimate the issue of Anne Boleyn, 
and declares her posterity incapable of the rights of 
property, or the enjoyment of office or diniity. It 
absolves the subjects of Henry from their fealty and 
alle|^iance. It disqualifies his abetters for giving 
testimony, and for making wills and conveyances, 
and, in short, for exercising any civil right. It for- 
bids the faithful to hold any sort of intercourse with 
him or his adherents. It commands his clergy to 
leave the realm ; and forbids the military to stir in 
his defence. It prohibits all Christian powers from 
entering into treaty or confederacy with the king; 
and dissolves all such engagements as may pre- 
viously have been made. It charges the nobility and 
gentry to take up arms against their sovereign : and 
authorizes all who do so to seize the property of 
their adversaries, and to reduce their persons to 
slavery. It enjoins the publication of these censures, 
with the solemnity of tolling bells and extinguished 
tapers. And lastly, it ordains that the bull should 
be affixed to the gates of Bruges, Toumay, and 
Dunkirk ; and that this should be deemed a promul- 
gation as effective as if it were personally read by 
all whom it might concern ! 

Three years were permitted to elapse before this 
furious instrument was finally and offi- ^^^^ ^^^^ 
daily sent forth. It was hoped that the tkm or CbSi 
very rumour of it would be sufficient to **■** 
prostrate the spirit of the delinquent, and that his 
penitence, or, at least, his outward submission, would 
intercept the blast which otherwise must smite him 
down. In the interval, the pontiff circulated a report 
that, in the event of Henry's continued obstinacy, his 
kingdom would be given to another: and that the 
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chosen substitute would be some Gennan prince^ 
who was free from all suspicion onieresy or scnism.* 
These invitations to rebellion produced an effect 
precisely the reverse of that which was contem- 
plated by him who issued them. They animated 

TTie bun in u. *^® ^^"^ ^® morc vigorous exertions than 
rioui to £ ever in defence of his recently established 
'*'^* prerogative, and prepared him for more 

daring assaults on the Romish doctrine and disci- 
pline than he otherwise, perhaps, would have en- 
dured to think of. The country was enlightened by 
a multitude of publications relative to the great con- 
troversy that was now in progress ; and the Conti- 
nental powers were disabused by copious andelabo^ 
rate statements, relative to the points at issue 
between England and Rorae.f So that it may be 
truly said, thaX the arrogance and infatuation of pon- 
tiffs and of cardinals were among the most potent 
of Cranmer's auxiliaries in working oat the inde- 
pendence of his country. 

Among the most effectual measures for the ac* 

complishment of his purpose may justly be reck- 

chuigw in tbe oned the change which, about this time, 

•piwoi»i bench, the archbishop was enabled to effect in 

the episcopal bench. It was in the year 1535 that 

he had the satisfaction of consecrating Latimer 

and Shaxton: one to the see of Worcester, the 

other to that of Salisbury. Of a name so known 

and honoured as that of Latimer little need be said 

HI this place, except that he remained faithful unto 

death to the cause in which he was engaged. The 

memorv of Shaxton cannot be contemplated with 

so much complacency. At this period, indeed, he 

w'as an ardent and, so far, a valuable ally. He 

even vaunted that he would give way to none but 

me pnmate and Latimer, either in diligence and 

•f S?**'*» P' *^i «d. 1683. • 

I^ ^Su ^^ InsmlctioDi to Facet. Burnet, toL Ui. p. M, and Sea 
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abQitf , or in care for the advancement of the 
true religion. This boastful declaration indicates, 
in some degree, the character of the man. There 
was vanity, cUprice, and precipitation mixed up 
with his zeal : it is therefore the less surprising 
to find him afterward unable to endure the terrors 
of persecution. Several other promotions were 
likewise effected by the influence of the primate, 
all of which were more or less favourable to his 
designs ; though there still remained on the bench a 
formidable proportion of open or secret hostility, 
ready to array itself, at any moment, against all 
further improvement. 

"The year 1535 was further remarkable for the 
elevation of Cromwell to the unprece- cromweu maim 
dented office of vicegerent to the king in 'i^fwent. 
aU ecclesiastical affairs. The life of this extraor* 
dinary man exhibited a remarkable instance of 
the sportiveness of fortune. He was the son of a 
fuller, or according to others of a blacksmith.* 
His early life was distinguished by an ungovernable 
fondness for adventure. His first exploit was a jour- 
ney to Rome, to solicit, on behalf of the good town 
of Boston, the costly grace of the greater and lesser 
pardons ;t a mission in which his light-hearted inge* 

* Ha WM ODM tomewhat bluntly reminded of hla orifin by Dr. Oeonm 
Browne, Archbishop of Dublin, the first Protestant prelate in Ireland; 
who, without meaning the slightest offence, said to him in a letter. 
** The ooontry-folk here tnttch iuUe your lordthw^ and despitefhlly call 
you, in their Irish tongue, the blaeksmUh^» wm.*'— See Todd's Cranmer, 
▼ol. i. p. 143. 

r The substance of these "jolly pardon^ may be found in FOxe. 
Eocl. Biog. vol. ii. p. 378-388. It is also stated by Foxe, that Cromwell 
was at one time a trooper in the Italian wars, and assisted at the sack 
of Rome, under Henry Bourbon ; and that afterward he fell into such 
abject indigence, as compelled him to ask relief flrom a Florentine mer- 
chant, named Frescobaldi. According to the same account, the gener- 
ous Italian Aimished the ragged stripling with the means of retuming 
to his own country ; a benefit which, to his honour, Cromwell never 
fbrgot, and which he lived to repay most nobly, in the days of his gran- 
deur, when his beneflictor M\ into misfbrtune and decay. 

It must he observed, however, that here the narrative of the martyr- 
4)loflat is sxtremsly apocryphal. In the firat pltea, Uw Msge of Bon* 

I 8 
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nnity sncceeded to admiration. After some disas* 
trous Yici3situde8, he returned to England, and be- 
came attached to the service of Cardinal Wolsey ; 
whom he defended with conspicuous ability and 
zeal, when he was impeached by the Commons in 
the year 1529. Being at last dissatisfied with his 
situation, or perceiving that the cardinal was doomed 
to. destruction, Cromwell contrived to recommend 
himself to the king ; to whom he rendered his ser- 
vices necessary, partly by his vigour and intelli* 
gence in the despatch of business, and partly it may 
be conjectured, by the somewhat Machiavelian 
complexion of his political morality.* The func- 

took place in 1527 ; and it is certain that Cromwell most hare returned 
^p Englaodf and bare been in Wolsey's secvice, as early as 1534 : for, 
in 1525 he was employed by the cardinal in the suppression of 8e?er«l 
■mall monasteries, preparatory to the foundation of his colleges. Sec- 
ondly, the only authority produced by Foxe far the romantic story of 
Cromwell's gratitude to the Italian merchant ia a novel of Bandelltt. 
(Nouvelle, ed. Mil. 1560, vol. ii. p. UO, Nov. xviii;) 8ee Ellis, Grig. 
JLett. 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 117. 

* About the year 1529, Reginald Pole had an interview with Crom- 
well, in the bouse of Cardinal Wolsey, in which he endeavoqred t^ 
tsoertain the sentiments of Pole respecting the king's mktrimonial ques- 
tion ; and on that occasion he urgently recommended the celebrated 
work of Machiavel de Prindptt as the most perfect manual jof comtly 
knowledge uid political science. It is true that Pole was a viruleac 
detractor of Cromwell, to whose ihtrigues he mainly ascribed the sepa- 
ration of Henry from Queen Catherine, a proceeding which Pole alwayf 
regarded with unmixed detestation. But it is also true that Pole*8 
account derives no inconsiderable conflrmation fVom Cavendish ; who 
mentions, that Cromwell, after complaining to him that his ftlthftUness 
to Wolsey had brought him into diseredlt, and that he had received no 
adequate reward for his services, declared that he would forthwith 
*' ride to London, and so to court, where he would either make or mar 
before he caine again."— (Cavend. Life of Wolsey, Ecel. Biog.vol. i. p. 
453, 454.) The very next day he was actually at court, and obtained an 
audience of the king ; to whom, as Pole afllrms, he urgently recom- 
mended the assumption of the royal supremacy, asf a measure which 
would place at his disposal i\it whole patrimony of the English church. 
He ftinber insisted, that all opposition to that dignity, either by word or 
writing, should be punished as hig^-treason. "And thus," he coff- 
eluded, " your majesty will assert the authority which belongs to the 
royal title, and will become the head, and the sole head, in your own 
walm."— *♦ In this statement," says Pole, " I have related nothing of 
any moment, but what I have heard, either firom the mouth of Cromwell 
himself, or tVom these who were pnrties to his counsel." — ApolQg. ad 
Car. V. Imp. p. 121, 123, 196, 133. See EUls, Qrig. Lett. lA Seriei, voU 
U. Pi 110. 
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tion to which he was now elevated was uBkaowxt 
either in the theory or the practice of the British 
constitution. Former kings may, indeed, have had 
their favourites, on whom they devolved much of 
the splendour and emolument, and all the cares, of 
government. But Henry, by a formal and solemn 
appointment, raised his confidential minister to the 
office of vicegerent, within his own immediate do- 
minions, in all matters touching ecclesiastical juris* 
diction, and for the redress of all errors, heresies;, 
and abuses in the church. This title and appoint- 
ment were afterward recognised by the legisla- 
ture, as conferred by the king, in his character of 
^' supreme head in earth, under God, of the Ohurcb 
of £ngland ;" and by the same act precedence was 
assigned to the vicegerent above the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, together with a voice to assent ov 
dissent in the same manner as any other lord of 
parliament.* 

It was this commanding position which gave t^ 
Cromwell such vast influence, in assisting to accom- . 
plish the great ecclesiastical revolution. It appears 
that his thoughts were first seriously directed to 
religious subjects by the perusal of Erasmus's 
translation of the New Testament; the text of 
which he is said to have actually committed to mem- 
ory in the course of his journeyings on the Conti- 
nent.f One effect of this mental discipline probabljr 
was, to inspire him with a hearty contempt for the 
objects for which he had been originally despatched 
to Rome, and to engage him firmly in the cause of 
the Reformation. It was fortunate for the arch- 
bishop that the prodigious powers of the vicege- 
rency were thus intrusted to one whose energies 
were devoted to many of the same objects for 
which he was himself incessantly labouring, and 



* 81 Henry vm. c.z.«. S. 

t EccL Biog. vol. ii. p. 284. 
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whose policy committed him to an inveterate con- 
flict with the abuses of the papacy. The first ap- 
plication, however, of this enormous force was of 
a nature which must, probably, have agitated the 
cautious primate with considerable alarm. It was 
directed with its full sway against the monastic 
DiMoiiitwD of sydtem of England. • It was already quite 
ftemoiiMteriM. notorlous that the religious houses were 
among the most substantial supports of the papal 
domination; and it was, moreover, certain, that the 
secular clergy had ample cause to regard them with 
bitter jealousy and aversion. Their exemption 
from episcopal jurisdiction had reduced the ordi- 
nary mmisters of religion to comparative insignifi- 
cance ; and their shameless appropriation of recto- 
ries had consigned a large proportion of the paro- 
chial incumbents to poverty, and consequently to 
ignorance and to contempt. ^ In addition to these 
delinquencies, the vicegerent had, doubtless, sug- 
gested to his master another offence stiU more in- 
excusable.* Their wealth was supposed to • foe 
enormous : and it would be no difilicult matter to 
persuade a prodigal and vainglorious monarch that 
iheir revenues might be applied to much better pur- 
poses than the support of consumers who were 
either idle and unprofitable, or who could have no 
other motives for activity but the excitements of 
superstition or disaffection. Cromwell had already 

* Tliat Groinwril ^as not slow to suggest 8\icta considerations to bis 
master may be collected even ftom his ardent admirer Foxe ; wbo 
states, that when the clergy had fallen under a prtemunire, for their sob- 
mission to the legatine power of Woleey, Cromwell " declared there- 
upon, how his majesty might accumulate to himself great riches, «o 
much as all the clergy of his realm were worthy if it so pleased him to 
take the occasion now -offered."— Eccl. Biog. vol. ii. p. 388-691. All 
tbis conflnns what has been related by Pole : see ante p. 103, note. 
His matjesty was graciously pleased to content himself with a compo- 
sition of 100,00(U. fh>m the province of Canterbury (not much short of 
one million of our present money), and 18,0002. from the province of 
York. Foxs, as might be expected fVom his puritanical prejudices, 
Mems ratliw to fliDckle ovjur Ots project of spoliaUon.-*£cd. Bii^ vaL 
it* putts. 
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tbe advantage of some practice in this line of occn-. 
pation. He had been employed by Wolsey, about 
t^e year 1525, to expedite the suppression of cer- 
tain small monasteries and priories, preparatory to 
the foundation of Christ-church, Oxford. In this 
business* he had shown himself '' forward and in* 
dustrious," to a degree which, as Foxe informs us, 
" had procured him much grudge with divers of the 
superstitious sort, and with some also of noble 
calling about the king." He had iiow a much more 
magnificent field for the exercise of his powers ; 
and it must be allowed that he addressed himself 
to his work with exemplary vigour and dexterity. 
The first step towards the demolition of the mo- 
nastic establishments was, if possible, to render 
them infamous. This object was sufficiently at- 
tained by the first visitation of the religious hquses. 
The result of the inquisition is well known. The 
scenes which it disclosed (though, doubtless, in 
many instances, represented to the public withgross* 
exaggeration) were precisely such as might be an- 
ticipated by any one possessing* the slightest ac- 
quaintance with human nature. The retreats of 
'^ fugitive and cloistered virtue" were sometimes 
found to be haunted by those vices which thriva 
most rankly in the absence of all salutary inspec- 
tion and control, and which, too frequently, rush mto 
the space which is left unoccupied with the active 
duties of life. And what was, if possible, still 
more deeply to be deplored and condemned, the 
ministers of religion were frequently unmasked as 
the actors in a system of puerile and despicable 
fraud. The disclosure thus made most effectually 
answered its purpose. It dissipated the charm 
which had hovered for ages over these venerable 

* Acoording to Pole, Cromwell never had any succeM till he engage^ 
in this busineM ; which made him so odious that it drove him to aeek 
niotrodaetron at eoait. Apolog. ad Car. r, p. 196, 1S7. Bee BUis^ 
Orig. Late 2d Seriea, toI. ii p. 118. 
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8anctoarie$, and prepared the national mind for the 
sweeping forfeiture which was soon to follow. 
In the next year the work of confiscation began.' 
The report of the inquisitors was pre- 
**"■ - sented.to the legislature, and was speedily 
followed by the. suppression of all the monasteries 
which' possessed an annual revenue not exceeding 
200/. The proceeds of this spoliation were placed 
at the disposal of the king; and afterward, iii 1537, 
the Court of AupnerUations w.as instituted, for the 
application of this new treasure to the exigences of 
the crown, and for the adjustment of all matters 
arising out of the transfer of such an amount of prop- 
erty. No less than 376 religious houtes were dis- 
solved at a single blow. A vast mass of ignorance, 
want, and dissJTection was thus suddenly thrown 
loose upon society ; the public compassion was 
awakened in behalf of wandering helplessness ; and 
the influence of superstition was, for a time, diffused 
throughout the land, by the aid of the kindliest feel- 
ings of human nature. It will be seen, hereafter, 
that a calamitous harvest was to be reaped fro^t 
this precipitate and rapacious husbandry. 

It IS not to be supposed that Archbishop Cranmer 
could be averse to a prudent reformation, and even 
reduction of the monastic system. No one knew 
better than he that it formed an essential part of 
that dangerous mechanism by^ which the influence 
of Rome was transmitted, with incomparable speed 
sentimeiite of aud precisiou, to the very extremities of 
SjtfrfflK *^ whole Christian community. No- 
8S (/tte'^ll thing, indeed, is more certain than the 
•*^'**** fact that Cranmer regarded the whole 
iilstitution, as it then existed, in the light of a fatal 
Impediment to the progress of the reformation. He 
was aware that delusion and superstition, and the 
whole deceivaldeneiss of unrighteousness, formed thcr 
chief elements of its influence, and even of its very 
elistence. The monastic estaUisbments were, iu 
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troth, the fortresses of the most peniiciotis abuses 
and perversions of Christianity. To destroy the 
monasteries was, in fact, to. demolish the retreatai 
which the papacy A«rf made so strong for iisey. It 
was there that the doctrines of purgatory and image* 
worship, and the propitiatory virtue of masses, and, 
in short, the whole apparatus of Romsinism, were 
most formidably intrenched.* It cannot, therefore, 
be surprising, that even the subversion of such a 
system should be contemplated, without much dia- 
pleasure or alarm, by a prelate who was deeply 
committed to a warfare with these demoralizing 
absurdities. It ^ill, nevertheless, appear that, 
throughout the whole process of the anolition, it 
was his desire, and that of his confederates in the 
cause of the reformation, that so much of the ancient 
fabric should be retained as might be capable of 
conversion to pious and salutary uses. An instance^ 
of such enlightened appropriatidi^ was already be- 
fore the worid. With the consent of the papacy, 
Wolsey had dissolved no less . than forty religious 
houses ; but then, a noble collegef arose out of their 
ruins, which forms, to this day, the proudest monu- 
ment of the cardinaPs enlightened munificence. 
Besides, In the judgment of Cranmer and his col- 
league Latimer, it^puld have been both humane and 
wise to retain some three pr four religious houses 
in every' county. Under care/ul regulation, they 
might have offered shelter to contemplative piety; 
they might' have opened a quiet harbour to many a 
tempest-tossed spirit that sighed; for rest ; and theiy 
might have gladdened whole neighbourhoods by the 
kindest o0ices .of hospitality and benevolence. Our 
country is now decoirated by vefierable ruins, — ^tho 
wonder and the delight of tourists, and painters, and 
antiquarian enthusiasts. Had the voice of Qranmer 
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heetL list^tlsd to; the tealm wonld buve lye^ bJjQSfed 
. and consecrated, throughc^ut, with schools knd coj- 
Jeges^r^with "seminaries-of sound learning and reU- 
gijOusjedtication^T-with the sanctuaries of worship, 
and the retirements, of pjBnitehce and devotion. A 
scheme such,^s this n|ight,have t)een like the vine 
of Israel, which covered the hills with her shadow; ivhick 
sent out her boughs unto the ^eaycmd her branches uftp 
'the river. But the demon of pillage yi^as now to 6e 
let loose ; and, like ih^'wild boar gut ^tbe wilderness^ 
it wasted -and devoiired. all .before it: and,, at tjus 

• h6ur, the land i& mourning under the havoc and 
,idesolalion of that unhallowed, time, .. , ' 

. The moment was now a,t hand which wafs tohring 
to adisasitr6us;termination the%ing's anxiety fbr the 
approhation of Europe to his marriage 
WiM ^^ with Anne Boleyn^ .;^he hour of. that un- 
. happy lady's deslructioft was approaching 
with /a stealthy pac^e. . It would be alien^from tbd 
design of this, volume to* explore the^ Controversy 
which relates to her guilt oir innocence^ This, per- 
hapsi is one among those historical qu^tions which, 
•in the abjsence of documentary proof,, must now b? 
left' in impenetrable Cbscurity.* J^or the. sake of 
human nature, however, one would gladly hope that 
the multitude of £tnpid and flagitious .calumnies 
which have been heaped upon her name by.certain 
writers fbr the papacy are, at thh. rfay, repudiated, 
not only by Protestants, but by xjandid and reason^ 
iWe Romao. Catholics . The value of these imptitar 
tions may be pretty c6nftdently estimated by th6 
assertions of Sanders, who, in the true spirit of ^elf- 
ilestructive malice, lias ropresentedtbe favourite of 

» *■ • <■ 

. '-' ' ', "'■ ' 

* " The records of her trial and coYivIctlor^,^ Bays Dr. Lin^d, '^hate 
Aerished; perhapx py tkt hands ofthoft that respected hermefnory.^ % 
18 jsuraly very'sorprisi^g tba$ >ser{)enline' ipsJDuattons, like this, should 
b« reckoned, by,>any Chrisiian roan, a^ionji the legitimate weaponci^by ■ 

• wliicb a writer 4n*y Miail'elihet the x^pnuttiofT of 'tt» UVidig or tfi* 
in««iDi7ortli^de8<. ^ - -. ^ 
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the voluptuous Henry, not only as a monster of dis- 
soluteness, but as loaded with personal deformity.* 
On the other hand, they who are most favourably dis- 
posed to her memory must be compelled to allow 
that she was defective in that dignified reserve 
which alone could give safety to her sudden and 
giddy elevation. She had, probably, observed, that 
the " sober, steadfast,'^ and even austere demeanour 
of Catherine was but ill fitted to ^x the vagrant 
fancy of a man like Henry ; and she was tempted, 
by this consideration, to indulge, without restraint, 
in the vivacity which was natural to her tempera- 
ment. She forgot that, in her position, looks, and 
syllables, and gestures are often full of perilous 
import; and that the ** lightest word" maybe ex- 
panded, by jealous inquisitors, into " confirmation 
strong" as the most direct and irresistible proof. It 
is, further, difficult to repress a suspicion that she 
never was much distinguished by depth of generous 
sensibility, or by true loftiness of mind. Her letters 
to Wolsey, in 1627 or 1528, betray the flutter of im- 
patient exultation at the grandeur of the prospect 
which was then opening before her. They are also 
prodigal in professions of unalterable regard and 
gratitude towards the cardinal, who, nevertheless, 
soon became the object of her marked resentment and 
aversion.! Again, when Fox, the king's almoner, 
returned from Rome, in 1528, with his report of the 
satisfactory progress of the embassy, she was so be- 
wildered with delight, that, in her conference with 
him, she repeatedly forgot herself, and called him 

* Aeeordins to Sanders, thonsh ahe tiad elegance and acoompliehmenta, 

Eshe was lonf-visaged, sallow in ber complexioa, as if labouring onder 
ndioe, disfigured by one projecting tooth, by a sixth finger on ber right 
id, and by a wen in ber neclc. And this was the object for whom we 
■re to believe that Henry defied eardinals and popes, trampled on the 

S repossessions of renturies. and threw Europe into commotion 1 9an- 
era, De Schiame Angl. lib. 1. p. 15, ed. 1028.— As a proof of ber moral 
dtformUg^ the same ▼eracious writer charges her wUb an attempl M 
poison the Bishop of Rochester !~lk p. 71 
t Burnet, toI. i. p. 96, 66, 79. 

Vol. L— K 
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Dr. Stephens; that being the name by which Gar- 
diner was generally spoken of, — and Gardiner him^ 
self being the man whose activity and address in the 
negotiation, had, at that moment, complete posses- 
sion of her thoughts.* These particulars, unimport- 
ant in themselves, yet seem to indicate a defect of 
strength and solidity in her character. But there is 
another fact which too evidently manifests a want 
of feminine delicacy and feeling. In January, 1536i, 
the exemplary Catherine expired at Kimbolton ; and 
the present occupant of her bed and throne was 
unable to suppress her satisfaction at this event 
Instead of adopting the national style of mourning, 
she appeared, according to the French usage, in a 
dress of yellow ; in contempt of the public sympa- 
thy, and in neglect of those tender recollections 
which a moment so solemn would naturally awaken 
in the heart of her royal husband. 

The storm burst upon the head of the unfortunate 
queen at a moment when all around her seemed to 
be serenity and sunshine; though some lowering 
clouds had recently passed over her, which, to 
keener eyes, may have been ominous of the coming 
tempest. The melancholy sequel of her story shows 
that she had long been surrounded by enemies and 
spies.f The full particulars of it I must leave to 
other historians, and hasten to the only passages in 
which Cranmer has any immediate concern. 

The danger which environed the queen must have 
sent a chill into his heart. It cast a gloom over the 
prospects of that cause to which his whole energies 
were devoted: for, whatever may have been her 
failings, Anne was, beyond all ,question, a cordial 
protectress of the reformation, a kind benefactress 
to the poor, and a munificent patroness of merito- 

* Btrfpe, Eeel. Mem, c. 13. 

t It turn been recently ascertained, tbat a commiaaiofi had been teenUi^ 
lHiied» on the Sftth April, diieeting an inqniry into bet rappoaed nia» 
coiriiiei.— Tarn. Hiat Engl. Hen. vm. ad. an. lAMw 
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rious and learned men. His dismay must have been 
deepened by the orders which he speedily received. 
On the 3d of May he was commanded to repair to 
Lambeth, but was forbidden to approach the court ; 
a clear indication that he was numbered among^ those 
whose presence might obstruct the progress of the 
proceedings against her. But though absent from 
the scene of these preparations, he could not prevail 
upon himself to be altogether silent. From his 
palace he addressed to the king a letter, 
m behalf of his accused consort, con- SfSTJii**!! 
ceived, undoubtedly in the language of SJ^"'^^ 
warm benevolence and symapthy. And, 
to the honour of Cranmer, it should always be re- 
membered, that he alone, among the herd of cour- 
tiers, dared to appear as the friend of the queen, in 
this her bitter extremity. In the midst of her cruel 
desertion, the solitary voice of the archbishop was 
raised in her cause : and this, at least, is sufficient 
to exhibit him in noble contrast with the baseness 
dnd inhumanity, which browbeat her before the 
council-board,-<~which perverted, into indications 
of guilt, the broken accents of her hysterical, and 
almost frantic agitation, — and which turned her 
prison ijnto a place of torture, by surrounding her 
with attendants whom she had reason to suspect 
and to despise. That the topics of Cranmer's letter 
are skilfully selected for his purpose cannot reason- 
ably be (jaestioned. He professes the deepest sym- 
pathy with the distress of the king ; he does not 
attempt to palliate the nature of the offence with 
which the queen was charged ; and he fully admits 
that no punishment could be too heavy, if her guilt 
could be established. At the same time, he avows 
that the very accusation had thrown him into such 
perplexity, " that his mind was clean amazed : for I 
never," he adds, ^^had better opinion in woman than I 
had m her ; which maketh me to think that she should 
not be culpable:*^ thus taking care to let the king 
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perceive, that he, at least, had never discerned, in 
any action of her life, the faintest symptom of vicious 
passions or licentious habits. By taking a higher 
tone than this, he might, indeed, have made a splen- 
did but useless sacrifice of bis own safety ; but he 
would, most certainly, have injflamed the exaspera- 
tion of his sovereign, and would, as certainly, luive 
aggravated, if possible, the peril of the queen. 

The concluding sentences of his address were 
evidently written under an impression that the proof 
against her was stronger than he was at first willing 
to believe. Before he had closed his letter he had 
been sent for to the 8tar Chamber by the chancel- 
lor, and three other lords, who, doubtless, then com- 
municated to him the particular^ of the evidence 
collected. And that this was done in such a man- 
ner as to leave a deep impression upon his mind is 
clear from the words which he added afterward, — " I 
am exceedingly sorry that such faults can he proved 
by the queen, as I heard of their relation."* 

The most inexplicable circumstance in the whole 
of this transaction still remains to be noticed. The 
sentence pronounced against Anne was, that she 
should be burnt or beheaded, at the king's pleasure. 
On the 17th of May, the second day after the sen- 
tence had been recorded, she was brought to Lam- 
beth ; and there, after the forms of trial had been 
once more solemnly enacted, her marriage with the 
king was declared to be a nullity ! What w^re the 
grounds of this strange proceeding, or for what 
earthly purpose it was instituted, is now utterly un- 
known. The only effect of it must have been to 
stultify, in the judgment of every reasonable man, 
the whole of the preceding process. For if the mar- 
riage were merely and absolutely void, Anne must 
have been, all along, the concubine of the king, and 
not his wife ; and by what law of any Christian land 

* The wliole of Crsmnn^fl letter ie printed in Bwnet, toL i. p- MOl II 
wQl ilM be finmd ia the AjipeiidUx to thifl YolBBie, 190. in. 
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was the infidelity of a mistress ever visited with the 
penalties of treason t 

The part which Cranmerwas condemned to bear, 
in pouring this last ingredient of bitter- A-wepAmw 
ness into her cup, must have been felt by *•••««»"«»• 
him as one of the severest afflictions of his life. 
And yet it is difficult to imagine by what means he 
could have escaped from the task, otherwise than l^ 
abdicating his bishopric. The whole, it should be 
remembered, was a judicial proceeding, at which he 
was compelled, by virtue of his station, to preside.^ 
Both the king and the queen appeared before him 
by their proctors, and demanded his sentence/ It 
further appears, from the record of that prbceedingt 
that for certain ^u^^ and lawful causes^ lately brought 
under his cognizance, the archbishop, after full in- 
vestigation, and with the advice of counsel learned 
in the law, pronounced the pretended marriage 
** always to have been without effect,^ It is undoubt- 
edly a very strange and unaccountable circumstahce, 
that these ^^ just and lawful causes*^ are not specified f 

* Dr. Ungtid ■fflmM tllst ** he aeeaded to the pmpoBal with aUtke %etA 
ff a protelyte/' It is to be preeumed that the writer has some groundi 
lor this aeeertion, though he has not thought At to produce them. He la, 
of eoureO) aware that, to make aueh an aaeertion without grounds is a 
eompromise of historical integrity, wbieb it would be extrejneiy dis- 
agTMable to characterize as it deaerres. 

Let the reader comijare this case with another which, in one respect, 
rssemUee it. In 1939, Woisey was prosecuted for proeuring bulls ftom 
Borne. It was perfectly notorious that what he had done was, not only 
wit h the knowledge and consent, but for the serv lee, of the king. Wolsev, 
Iwwever, thought it prudent to oonlhas. The ooiwt, therefore, could do 
no otherwise than cooviet him. In the same manner^ when Anne Boleyn 
was before Crknmer, sitting judicially, and confessed that there were 
eertain I^al impediments to her marriage, what ooidd he do but pro- 
nounce the marriage Toid 1 

t Wilkin's Concil. rol. iU. p. 803, 804.— *< Though the judgee and the 
court seemed abundantly satisfied in the reasons of this nullity, yet con- 
eoaling the Mme unto tbemselres, they thought not fit to communicate 
the same treasure unto posterity : except they shut their e^ert on pur- 
note, beeatue then woe nothiJig in them .'»— Pullet's Ch. Hist. b. ▼. p. 

It is not improbable that Anne may hare been induced to allow thai 
there were such "just and lawful eauee^ (whether they existed or 
Bot), as a condition of peiiahing by the axe instead of the flames. 

K9 
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on the face of this record ; and that, to this hour, 
they have never been discovered. But — whatever 
those causes may have been — ^that Cranmer ap- 
proached the consideration of them with an aching 
heart is nothing more than will be readily inferred 
by aU generous minds, from the undoubted kindli- 
ness ,and humanity of his temper^ At the same 
time, it is far from impossible that he may have been 
partially reconciled to his most unwelcome office, 
by the hope that the ver^ degradation of Anne might 
eventusdly relieve her from the penalty pf death: 
for his sentence would change her condition from 
that of a treasonable consort to the much less dan- 

ferous one of a fickle and unfaithAil mistress. If, 
owever, he was supported under his duty b^ any 
such expectation, the delusion speedily vamshed. 
Having established by this judgment, that Anne 
never was his wife de ^ure, the &ing nevertheless 
persisted in inflicting the punishment due to treason, 
for misdeeds alleged to have been committed by her 
while she was merely his. wife de facto! Under 
these circumstances — though he did not consign hi3 
victim to the tortures of the stake — yet he did de« 
liver to the axe of the executioner that form of love* 
liness which had so long been the desire of his eyes. 
And, in so doing, he has placed himself among the 
foremost candidates for the execration of mankind. 
On the very day which followed the execution he 
offered another atrocious insult to the 
ri« b? Sm commonest sensibilities of human nature, 
wifc, Jane sey. ^y leading .Jauc Seymour to the jdtar. 
This one act is a very sufficient com- 
mentary on all that went before. It shows, beyond 
all doubt, that his Jealousy of Anne came in as op- 
portunely to the aid of his desires as his scruples 
respecting Catherine. Had he been antious to pro- 
claim to the world the principal cause of his late 
savage precipitation, he could not have more effect- 
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tially accomplished his purpose thaii hy this attda«> 
cious violation of decency.* The intelligence of 
these events was received throughout Europe with 
a universal murmur of astonishment and disgust. 
It was enough to bring almost indeUUe disgrace 
upon the very name of the Reformation. It placed 
the man himself among the number of those whose 
lives have shown to the world what capacities of 
evil are lurking in the human heart. . And lastly, it 
proved that of all the curses which can befall our 
nature, none is so bitter as that of being surrendered 
to its own ungovemed impulses. 
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1536, 1637. 

New Aftt fbr the BaceeMion— Act (br ren<ninelri| the Pewer of tbe Pope 
— Meetinf of GoiiToeetlon— Debatee tliere— The AddreM of Alexan- 
der A lea a Anlciee agreed upon; which are nneatiafhctory both td 
Paplett and Proteatante— Injanctlona lesocd In the King*a Nam*^ 
The Bible to be placed In Chnrcbee— Deelantlon of the Ditrinea re- 
wpteting CouBcUe— Proceatationor the King againat tbe Oonncil then 
■omrooned— The ** Bishopa' Book**— Craniner^ Interriew with an ig- 
norant Prleat who had resiled him— Reluctant Obedience tn the li^ane- 
tlona— Cranmerti Letter to CnmiweU en thio aubject^MaubeWa 
Bible— Cranmer^ Joy at ita pobilcatioii— Birth of Edward VL, and 
Death of Jane Seymour. 

Thv death of Anne Boleyn revived for a moment, 
at Rome, the hope of accommodation with the king, 
<— and but for a moment. But thoujfh it' was soon 
foudd that the breach was wholly irreparable, the 
parliament, whkh assembled in June, presented to 

* ''After-agea," as Faller obeerree,. '<tahe the boldneaato eoneelire« 
that the greateet guilt of Anne Boleyn was King Henry'a better fbncying 
of another ; which made him tMum ao paaaionataly for her In the eo»> 
teaoaaof anew aadhaaalilU brlda, the Lady Jaaa Seymov.^-Oh.Biat 
kv.p^SQ6L 
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the world an aftpect of unanimity so formidable at 
to put down all hope of successful aggression. This 
appearance of concord, however, indicated only a 
uniformity of seryitude. The violent collision of 
parties had wholly disabled the legislature for oppo- 
sition to the king ; and had left them little but the 
power of registering all the wild suggestions of his 
New act for fhp caprico aud jealousy. A new act of 
■*****""• succession was accordingly passed, which 
limited the crown to the issue of Jane, or any future 
queen. And, that the subjects of his majesty might 
be relieved from all temptation to perplex them- 
selves with discussions on the matter, the penalties 
of high-treason were affixed to the crime of affirm- 
ing either of his first marriages to be valid, or either 
of his daughters legitimate ! At the same time a 
power was reserved to him of declaring the sucdes- 
sion at his pleasure, either by patent or by will ; and 
an opening was thus left for the descent of the 
crown to either of his degraded children. 

By the same parliament was finally and completely 
Aet for reneiBi- extinguishod tho authoHty of the Bishop 
cbj^the power of Rome. Tho act- passed for this pur- 
^^ pose imposed on all officers, ecclesiastic 
cal or civil, the necessity of renouncing upon oath 
the power of the pope ; and, with strange inconsis- 
tency, it subjected only to a preemumre all positive 
acts in maintenance of that power, while it pun- 
ished the refusal to abjure it with the penalties of 
high-treason.* By this consummation the royal 
prerogative was rendered complete and unassaila- . 
Die. Nearly the whole authority which formerly 
belonged to the pope appeared now to be trans- 
ferred in a body to the crown : and guarded aa 
it was by the severity of the law, it presented a 
spectacle of domination more compact and solid 
than Europe had ever beheld since the days of 
Constantine. Had this concentration of power re* 

* 9S Henry vm. (B. 10, 
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mained in its full integrity, it might have been 
fatal to the expansion of our liberties. The lapsQ 
of tima, however^ and the gradual influence of 
better principles, have shorn this tremendous pre- 
rogative of a large portion of its strength. To us, 
the royal supremacy is, perhaps, principally valua- 
ble as a negation of all foreign jurisdiction. In the 
eye of the constitution the English naiion is one 
jfreat Christian spciety, of which their owii monarch 
18 jthe first magistrate; and, in that character, is 
charged with the duty of superintending, not merely 
the secular affairs, but the religious interests and 
obligations of his people. And dark indeed will be 
the houjr, — if ever it should arrive, — which shall 
witness an utter disruption of this union between 
the sacred and the temporal o/Bces pf the sovereign. 
The next day after the meeting of parliament the 
convocation was opened by the arch- Maeting of tw 
bishop. In the course of a few days ««»''«»«*«^ 
Cromwell appeared there ; and, as representative of 
the king, and supreme ordinary of tne church, as- 
sumed a rank above all* the ecclesiastics present, 
t^he first proceeding of this assembly was likewise 
remarkable for its unanimity. The record of the 
late queen^s divorce was proauced by the vicegerent, 
and it was sanctioned without the slightest opposi- 
tion.! The rest of the proceedings were much 
more tempestuous. The papal party were animated 

* D^rnni »<tti» wpeetacuio I sayi Godwin, Ann. 1530. 

t " The instrument of the divorce,'' Miy« FuUer, *' was no aooner 
tendered than all anbscribed it. Tlie papists willingly, the ProtBatante 
lUntlv, bat ail publicly. Yea, Id thia contoeation toothing waa p^ro- 
pounded in theking*a name, but it paaaed presently. Oh ! the operatimi 
of the purge of a j9r«mT/.ntre, so lately taken by the Clergy, and 10O,0ti(W. 
paid thereupon ! How did the reinemhraoce thereof atUl work apoa 
their aplrits, and made them meek and mortified ! They knew the tem- 
per of the king, and had read the text, The lion katk roared ; wHo will 
not fear? Gardiner, the fox, durat notao much as barklooppoae the 
king, nor the proudest in the place, A« for Edmund Bonner, Arcbdeaoon 
of Leleeeter, present and active in thia convocation.! may say Bowur 
«M no Bonner as yet, but a perfeet CromweUiat, ana aa forward aa any 
promofeB bia deaigna.'*— Church Hist. b. v. p. 906. 
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to a trial of their strength by the removal of the 
Protestant queen. A long list was produced by the 
popish prolocutor, Gwent, of no less than 67 arti- 
cles,* containing certain opinions and phrases then 
current in society. Several of these were tinctmred 
with the coarsest extravagance of LoUardism, and 
gave a ludicrous and offensive, and sometimes, even 
a dangerous exposition of various Romish usages 
Deutc ia the and doctriucs. The last three articles 
•nvotttkML complained of ** slanderous books, and 
erroneous doctrines," and were obviously levelled at 
the primate and his reforming bishops. / The con- 
flict which followed was fierce and obstinate. But 
it ended in the partial discomfiture of the Homanists. 
The archbishop was indefatigable ; and his influence 
with the king was then happily unimpaired, even by 
the death of his royal patroness and friend. The 
strength of that influence may reasonably be iii- 
jerrc^ from the appearance of the vicegerent in the 
convocation, and by his express and reiterated dec- 
laration there of the king's pleasure, that the exist- 
ing controversies respecting the Christian faith 
should be determined solely by the rules of Scripture, 
to the utter rejection of the glosses of schoolmen, 
the decrees of popes, or any traditional and unwrit- 
ten verities. Immediately after the delivery of this 
manifesto, the disputation commenced. In utter 
disregard of the royal injunction, Stokesley, Bishop 
of London, began to expatiate throughout the whole 
region of " untoritten verities,^* in vindication of the 
seven sacraments of the Romish church. He was 
followed by the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops 
of Lincoln, Bath, Chichester, and Jiorwich; and 
was opposed by the primate, together with the 



* The whole of these 67 items' are printed In Fuller, b. ▼. pp. 200- 
SIS. And the historian exclaims, " The reader hath no sooner perused ■ 
tfiese opinions, than he may eoneeiYe himself to hare put hie band into 
Jeremi6's basket of figs ; . those th4a are good, ecoeeeding good | tko$§ (kal 
an badi eseeeding bad/* 
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Bishops of Salisbury, Ely, Hereford, an4 Worcester, 
and various others, who contended for the para« 
ii^ount authority of Scripture. In spite of all that 
could be done, the controversy overflowed the bar- 
riers fixed by the roy^ mandate. The Scriptures 
were forgotten, and the '* testimony of the ancient 
doctors^' became the grand subject of discussion. 
The archbishop, perceiving that Uie deliberations 
were^assuming far too niuch of a polemic character, 
gravely reminded the synod, that to brawl about 
words was the property of sophisters, whose delight 
is in dissension and debaite, rather than of them 
which, seek the glory of Christ and the unity and 
quietness of his church. He admonished them of 
tne vast importance of the points then under con^ 
sideration ; he contended that an adherence to the 
written Word was the only expedient for avoiding 
discord ; he inculcated the necessity of fii^t ascer- 
taining the meaning of a sacrament, and then of 
considering its ^plica>ion to the rites of baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord ; and he concluded by a 
wise and salutary caution against that vague and in- 
definite use of the word, which, though recom- 
mended by the linage of ancient fathers, had been 
productive of nothing but uncertainty and confusion. 
When 'the primate had finished this seasonable 
address, the vicegerent turned to Alex- Tke munm or 
ander Aless, and desired him to deliver to"S?'*Si»^ 
his sentiments on the subject of the sa- «*~- 
craments. This invitation must, doubtless, have 
excited great astonishment in the assembly ; for the 
individual in question was not a member of their 
body. He was a learned and pious Scotchman, 
who had been hospitably entertained by Cranmer, 
and who had now accompanied Cromwell to the 
convocation, and had been introduced bv him as a 
king's scholar,* and therefore entitled to their 

* Any penlbn vnm eaUed « king^s sebolar wlio rMMlT«a a peMkm Onm 
IliA royal boooty^to' aid Idn fit tha proaeontioa of ^ atndiea. Tluia 
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respectful notice and attention. Whaterer migrht 
be the reluctance of the divines to listen to the 
counsels of this unexpected amicus curim, the sug- 
gestion of the vicegerent was not to be resisted. 
Aless accordingly rose, and asked t|ie meethig 
whether by a sacrament they understood a cere- 
mony instituted by Christ, to signify "a singular 
and special virtue of the Gospel, or any ceremony 
which might be a token or signification of a hohr 
thing?" If the latter were their meaning, he al- 
lowed that there might be not . only seven sacra^ 
ments, biit almost as m^ny as the^y might be pleased* 
to number. But if the former were the true sense 
of the word, he contended with Augustine, and 
other ancient doctors, that baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord were the only two ceremonies which 
were clearly entitled to the digni^ of a sacrament. 
To this iiitolerable doctrine Stokesley listened 
With manifest symptoms 'of impatience ; and the 
debate began to wax hot and angry. But the in- 
trepid Scot was not to be put down. " Think not," 
he said,- "that sophistry can now steal out of the 
world the light, which every man doth see. The 
Scriptures are now better known to the laity than 
they are to many of us. The labours of the Ger- 
mans have rescued the sacred text from the bondage 
of commentary and tradition ; so that women and 
children may now wonder at the blindness and 
falsehood which have hitherto prevailed. Uftless, 
therefore, ye would brave the scorn and mockery 
of the world, and court the opinion that there i^ not 
in you one ispark of learning or of godliness, it be- 
hooves yeu to consider well the controversies no^ 
in agitation. The time may have been when the 
papal power was strong enough to quench the 
fiercest fires of heretical opposition. * But that day 

t 

presK^, the comely diflpotant of Caftibri4«e in 15M, Tecdted Wl. « yeaf 
tma tbe qwen, and waa eaUed heraebolar.^Fu]]flr. Htet. €aiiibL>. 1S9. 
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is now gone by. . Thp period is npw arrived when 
all the arts of rhetoric, and all the^force of authority, 
must bow before the supremacy of Truth.^' He 
was then proceeding to establish, by Scriptural 
arguments, his own opinions respecting the nature 
of a sacrament, when he was interrupted by the 
inflexible Stokesley, who treated with high disdain 
the notion that ('there is none other word of God 
but that which every cobbler may read ih his mother 
tongue.". And in this strain he persevered, tiU the 
vicegerent, the archbishop, and aU the prelates of 
his party could not forbear to smile upon each 
other, '^ forasmuch as they saw him flee, even in 
the very beginning of the disputation, into his old 
rusty sophistry^ and ufWfriUen verities" At this 
crises, Cromwell found it necessary to interfere, as 
the time was fast wearing away ; upon which, Aless 
concluded with' the protestation that, if he could 
prove that the Christian faith was to be found only 
in the Bible, then it must be granted- that there 
could be no sacraments but those which have the 
manifest word of God to confirm them. . And this 
being assented to by the vicegerent, the debate was 
a^JOttra^ ^iU the following day.* 

'The Anti-Protestant bishops were in such fleiy 
indignation at the intrusion of a stranger into their 
counsels, that even the king's vicar-general^ thought 
it imprudent to exasperate them further by a repe- 
tition of the experiment. The Scotchman was, 
therefore, desired to digest his thoughts on paper. 

* See Fme, Eeel. Btog. wiA. U. p.SOS^SlA. Poxe^accfranCoftlieae 
4Bb«tee ii'tfken from a traet composed by AleM eooa after, and a d d rew aed 
by him to the Dake of Saxony. Ita title is ** Of tbe aiictoritie of tba 
Word of God/agttinst thetiiabop of London, wtaeraio are contayned ae- 
v«nd eertan diapotationa bad in tbe Partement boaae [Conyocation?] 
between the biahopa, abowt tbe nomber of the aacraments, and other 
thinga, very neeeaaary to be known.** ' Alefta had lived much with the 
German diTiaea^ eapeeially MelanctH&n. He waa> invited into England 
fh>m Antwerp, by Cromwell and tbe Archbiahopof Canterbafy, and was 
''loviBgly received,'* not only )>f ^^^'^"'^ ^'^ *^ ^ <^ ^^ hkomtL 
IM. p. 808,nole4. 

Vol. 1.— L 
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With this injanction he immediately complied ; and 
his treatise was then submitted by Cromwell to the 
consideration of the assembly. The result of their 
Artidfli a«rMd deliberations was the adoption of certain 
^poo. articles, which are highly important, as 

exhibiting the Christianity of England in .its tran- 
sition towards the Protestantism of the presept day. 
The first ^^^ of these articles contain the essentials 
of the true religion, though with some considerable 
admixture of the lancient superstition. They maui- 
tain that every thing is to b^ received as true which 
is comprehended in the canon of the Bible, and in 
the Apostolic, Nicene, ' and Athatiasian creeds. 
They affirm that baptism is a sacrament necessary 
to salvation ; and that it may he administered to in- 
fants, who thereby receive tne Holy Ghost, " which 
purifieth them from sin by his most secret virtue 
and operation.'' Respecting the sacrament of the 
altar, they declare '' that, under the form and figure 
of bread and wine is verily, substantially, and really 
contained and comprehended the body and blood 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ.'' All the argunTents 
of Aless, supported as they^seem to have been by 
Cromwell and by Cranmer, were unable to exclude 
penance from the nutnber of the sacraments ; for 
the articles pronounce it to be instituted by Christ, 
and necessai^ to salvation. It is said to consist of 
contrition, confession to a priest, and amendment 
of life. It is, moreover, affirmed, that such confes- 
sion is essentially needful^ wherever it is practi- 
cable ; and that sacerdotal absolution is instituted by 
Christ himself, "to apply the promises of God's 
grace and favour to the penitent." The other four 
sacraments are omitted altogether. Lastly, justifi* 
cation is defined to signify " the remission of our 
sins^ and our acceptance or reconciliation into the 
grace and favour of God ;"* and is pronounced to 

* Tbta would appear to be a tFanalation fVoiii the following words of 
Melancihon : "Jfastificatio aignifleaf rnnioelonem peccatoruin,.et ncoseil* 
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be the gift of God, " promised freely unto us for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, and the merits of his blood 
and passion, as the ordy^ sufficient and worthy causes 
thereof.^* Tiie-five remaining articles relate to ^ the 
landable ceremonies used in the church of Christ." 
' They allow the use of images, as ^'Jnndlers^^ of de- 
votion ; they teach that saints may be honoured as 
" the el^ct persons of Christ,"' and as '* the advancers 
of our prayers and demands unto him ;" they admit 
that it i^ laudable to^ call upon the saints " to pray 
for us, and with us, to Almighty Grod;" and they 
maintain that rites and ceremoni^ are " good and 
laudable, to put us in remembrance of spiritual 
things." The last of these dye supplemental articles 
relates to purgatory, and asserts, on the authority 
of the book of^ Maccabees, that it is a good end 
charitable deed to pray for souls departed ; and that 
'* no man oueht' to be grieved with the continuance 
of the same r but it ^lows that " the place where 
they be, and' the name thereof, ^nd the nature of the 
pains there,- be Uncertain by Scripture." And it 
repudiates distinctly the. notion^ that the Bishop of 
Rome^s pardons could deliver soiils from purgatory, 
and send them straight to heaven.* 

The publication of these articles may justly be 
considered as the sonrise of our doctrinal Reforma- 
tion. A doubtful and ^ malignant twilight,"t was all 
that could hitherto be discerned. But, from that mo- 
ment, it continued to move upwards to the merid-<^ 
ian, though frequently struggling through darkness 
and tempest. This memorable document was en- 
titled, *^ Articles devised by the king's highness, 
to stablish Christian quietness and unity, and to 



tetlonem im •eoepiationein persona ad vitsm ttternaro."— Loei Thflotof* 
de OratiA et Juatir. See Archbiiibop Laurence'a Bampton Lect. nolea, 
y. 199. 

* Tbe fiKwt eomct copy ortheae «nielfs is to be (bund in " The For* 
nulaiiea of Faitb^put fo^h bv ambority during the reign of Henry vm«* 
M edited by Bishop Uoyd : Oxford, 182A, p. 1^S3, 

t ** Uu pHligna.* 
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avoid' contentious opinions." In the preface to it 
the kin^ declares that he- had "in his own persofif 
bestow^ much labour and study" t>n the subject: 
but there can be 'little doubt that the mind of Cran- 
mer -was more active in their preparation,^ than that 
of the royal theologian. Almost the oiily unmiU^ 
gated Romish error which they retain is that which 
relates to the sacrament of the altar ; jand this was 
precisely the- doctrine which is known^'at that time, 
to have exercised its full dominion over the under- 
standing of the archbishop himself. In those articles 
which seem to acknowledge certain tenets of Ro- 
manism, little more than the name of the doctrine is 
preserved, while the principle of it fs almost neu- 
tralized, and rendered innocuous. • It is 'highly probT 
able that the spurious ingredient would have been 
far more copious had the work be^ exchisively 
achieved by Henry himself, and his more popish 
prelates. There is one circumstance which sterns, 
more especially, to indicate the hand of the primate, 
— -namely, the support of doctrine by reference tQ 
Scripture; a practice which, as we have. seen, h0 
was always anxious to substitute for the ancient 
habit of reliance on the judgment, of canomsts and 
schoolmen. A • formulary which professed to de- 
rive no authoritative sanction from pontifical decrees 
or ecclesiastical traditions' was, itself, one triumph- 
ant ^tep towards the establishment .<>( a pure and 
scriptural scheme of faith. 

'The first .receptibn of these articles by the public 
lu arttdt ^^® precisely what might have been an- 
■jrtjfijctoiy' "S ticipated from their somewhat motley 
CStttt.'*^ Ri>. complexion. They gave general satis- 
faction neither to papists nor reformers, 
^"^celebrated Interim of Charles V. was not, after- 
ward, condemned with more unsparing bitterness. 
It 18, nevertheless, indisputable that, althougli the 
conflict was by no means decisive, it placed the 
cause of Protestantism in a more advanced position 
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than before, and was ominous of final defeat to tl^at 
of Romanism.* The promulgation of the articles 
was followed, in the course of ^hi$ year, by certain 
injunctions, issued by Cromwell in the 
name of the king, but s^so, most proba- Id^!!!al!f?!lii?S 
bly, compiled by the archbishop. By ""^^* 
these injunctions, a number of superfluous holydays 
were abo1i6hed,-^a change which tended greatly to 
the pron^otion of industry and the. improvement of 
morals. It was further ordered that the royal su- 
premacy should be inculcated from the pulpit ; that 
the people should be instructed in the articles re- 
cently agreed to by the convocation, and in the 
distinction between those which were articles of 
faith arid those which" related merely to discipline 
and order; that the superstitious use of images, and 
the practice of pilgrimages, should be actively dis- 
couraged; that the ][>eople -^should be exhorted to 
teach their children the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments in English; that the 
sacraments should be reverently administered, and 
that absent incumbents should appoint none but able 
and learned curates; that (he clergy should abstain 
from, needless resort to taverns hnd ale-houses, and 
from all idle and disreputable games (a regulation 
which speaks volumes respecting the degraded con- 
dition of the parochial ministers); that aU beneficed 
med, who could spend 901, a year and nioire, should 

^ 

♦ " Soma s^aloU of our age may condemn the Laodicean temper of 
the Protesttnt btobo'ps . . . . Soch men aeo the fliolte of reformers, bat not 
<|if dUflcalUee oC wformatioiL r. .Onr Sftvioar hkneelf did, at the firat, 
•oooive at {be carnality of his apostles, and woald not put new loine 
into (*ld wine ikins,/or/ear ofhtureUng. Yea, he had some command- 
UVBCi, which, aa yet, they were unable to hear ; and therefore, tUi they 
couUi bear them, hit wisdom did bear with <ik«m."— See Fuller (b. v p. 
813), by whom the articles were flrat transcribed ftom the acts of the 
oonvo :atiofi, to show " by what degrees the gospel insinuated itself into 
the minds of men." And he adda, " Seeing popery began, even now, to 
teal and stagger, within a ftw years' we aball bavelt tamhla ddwn, and 
JIapniatnMe, with the Ace- thereof at the footstool of 1Vuth.*->- Atd. - 

Sea alao Bnnwi, vaL t pi ai& 
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give one-fprtieth to the poor: and that they who 
ooald spend 100/. or more should maintain a scholar 
on exhibition at the university^ for each lOOl. of 
their income ; that a fifth part of that income shovdd 
be bestowed on decayed mansions and chancels, 
and that those buildings should be always main* 
tained in sufficient repair. But, perhaps, the ^nost 
important of aU these injunctions was that which 
■ni.'wM. la ordered that every parson or prowietary 
^^uned in of a church should provide a Bible, in 
Latin and English,, to b^ Jaid in the choir, 
for every one to read at his pleasure. This permis* 
sion was, however, accompanied by certain^ saliitaiy 
precautions. The people were duly admonished 
against the danger of entanglement in controversial 
niceties, and were directed, whenefver they .were 
involved in difficulty, to extricate themselves, — ^not 
by a presumptuous reliance- on their own sagacity, 
—but by application to instructors of competent 
learning and unblemished character.* 

Nothing, according to oUr notions, could be more 
reasonable, or more indispensable, than most of 
these regulations. They were, nevertheless, mis- 
erably unpopular among a considerable, portion of 
the clergy. They were issued without the sanc- 
tion of the convocation; apd , thence ^it was con- 
cluded that the church was to be. enslaved by the 
vicar-general. They enforced a manifest change 
of religious doctrine ; and this brought upon the 
king the charge of inconsistency and bad faith. 
They increased the labours, and burdened^he re* 
sources, of the parochial incumbents ; and there- 
fore they Were resented as intolerably oppressive. 
And thus, for a time, they converted many eccle- 
siastica into preachers of rebeUion. These, hov;r- 



* TbMeiniiinctIoQ0 tre primed in Barnet, b. iii. i«c. 7.— WUk. Cooft 
Yol. iU. p. 81d.— CoU. to!, ik p. 1S9. But I find this iiriiinctiMi 
iaf Om Bibto to beplaeed in ehwchM iQ CoUier on^r. 
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•erer, were difficulties such as must often stand in 
the way, for adversaries, against the most needful 
tneasnres of amehorationf We who are mere spec- 
tators of, the commotion are at leisure to admire 
the calm address and sedate firmness of the mind 
which presided over these movements. If a man 
like Cranmer had not been in possession of Henry's 
confidence, what, in all human probability, would 
have been the Ten Articles ! If the tomewhat 
coarse energy of Cromwell had been without simi- 
lar guidance, wherf9 would have been the wise and 
enlightened spirit of these ealutary, though unwel- 
come, injunctions \ 

It was scarcely to be supposed that doctrinal 
changea like these, especially when prepared under 
the royal sanction^ wouM escape the censores of 
the general council, whidi had then been summoned 
to assemble, and at which Henry had been cited to 
appear. Beiiig now firmly determined not to prose- 
jcute his appeal to that assembly, he was anxioas 
to fortify himself in this resolution by the ^^^ ^ 
authority of his convocation. It was, ac- «« dwhL!"n- 
vordingly, the last act of their session, to ^S^ ^"^ 
prepare a public declaratton«of their judg* 
ment, that the king was absolved from idl necessity 
of submitting to the decision of a sjmod, skich as 
would probably he collected under the papal man- 
date. The paper in question is signed by Crom^eU, 
by the archbisnop, and thirteen bishops, and by for- 
ty-nine other di^nitarifis and divines : and, thoagh 
it is wA known, it may not unreasonably be conjec- 
tured, from the tenor of the composition, that it 
«ras the work of Cjranmer himself, or at least that 
it was prepared under his superintendence. This 
document begins with a full acknowledgment of the 
usefulness and efficacy of councils, when assem- 
bled according to the '* godly institution and usage 
of the primitive church ;''\ but it contends that no- 
thing could be more pestilent and pernicious to the 
peace of Christendom than such assemblies when 
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made subsidiary to private malice or worldly am- 
bition; and this sentitnetit it confirms by the an- 
tborityof Gregory of Nazianzum, who declared, that 
in his experience, they rather aggravated than as- 
suaged the distempers. of the church. It then pro- 
ceeds to point out the various circumstances 'neces- 
sary to render such assemblies legitimate or bene- 
ficial ; und concludes by affirming, that neither the* 
Bishop of Rome nor any one secular potentate on 
earth has power to summon a general voancil, 
without the express consent of all other Christian 
' . sovereigns.* Armed with this solemn 
ftTSStjS^ concurrence of his own divines, the king 
ttoMOBdi then immediately published a copious and i^ery 
spirited protestation against the council 
now sumitioned to meet at Msmtua, in which he de- 
clared that he would neither comply with the sum- 
mons to that council, nor render any obedience to 
its decrees. He -professed, however, that while he 
lived, he would adhere to ihefmlh and doctrine tohich 
had always been embraced by the true and Catholie 
ehurchi^-^that he never would depart from the unity of 
that cAurcA,— and that he sought nothing but the 
glor^ of God, and the^ welfare and peace of. the 
Christian world.f 

By this protest, another serious wound Was in- 
flicted on the > papal dominion. Here ^was an ex- 
press declaration on the part of the King of Eng- 
land, supported by the sanction of his clergy, that 
separation from the Homish church did not incur 
the guilt of schism; and that a' departure from het 
doctrines implied no heretical violation of the Ca- 
tholic faith. ^ But while Henry was thus effectually 
fortifying his cause against all ** foveign levy," he 
was doomed to experience the evils of internal trea*- 

* This paper is printed in Burnet, toI. I. b. Ut. Eee. 5, and in Colliei^ 
Tol. ii. p. 1S8. Ite date is SOth July. 1590. 

t The kinff*s procestsUon, addressed "to the phma and CliilatiiB 
nadar," Buiy be Urand ia OoUiar, toI. tt. Beo. V». W. 
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son and rebellion. In the course of the present 
year, I^ib kiogdom began to taste tl^e bitter fruits 
of his rapacity and precipitation. The seeds of 
discontent had been widely scattered, and they 
spran|^ up into a harvest of armed men. It falb 
not within our design to relate the perilous disturb- 
ances which followed rapidly on the dissolution of 
th«, lesser monasteries, or the means by which the 
government effected the suppression of the revolt. 
We must, accordinffly, pass over these scenes of con- 
vnlsion and bloodshed, and hasten to the continua- 
tion of the archbishop's peaceful . labours. The 
articles and injunctions having failed to ^^ 
produce- the , full effect which was de- 
sired, it was thought advisable that the substance 
of them slM)uld be digested into the more popular 
form of a treatise ; and the result of this The ^vukof^ 
resolution was the compilation . entitled ''^". 
'* The Institution of a Christian Mjui.** It was bet* 
ter known among the people by the title of " The 
Bishops* Book,'' the compilation of it having been 
chiefly intrusted to the primate, and various other 
prelates, with whom were associated several eminent 
divines ot inferior rank. The work was carried on 
at Lambeth« under the superintendence of Cran- 
mer. As Gardiner and Stokesley were on the com- 
mittee, it may be- supposed that the composition 
was no very pacific task. No exertions were spared 
by them and their adherents to impress their own 
image and tuperscription on the book. On the whole, 
however, they were overpowered by the Protestant 
party ; and the design was executed in a manner which 
at least implies no relapse towards the rejected per- 
versions. The completion of it was probably has- 
tened by the ravages of the plague, whicn was 
raging at the very doors of the archbishop's palace. 
The volume was brought to a conclusion in July, 
and submitted by the vicar-general to the king, who 
kept it under consideration fOr several-montlu, and 
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inserted some corrections with his own hand. It 
was then returned to the archbishop, who^ hiad the 
boldness to demur to several of the royal emenda- 
tions. The letter in which he announces his pre- 
sumption to Cromwell is very much in the nature 
of the soft ansteer which iumeth away wrath ;* and 
it does not appear that the resentments of the su* 
preme censor were at all excited by this interfer-^ 
cnce with his judgipent. ' 

The work in question consists of an Exposition 
of the Creed, the seven Saoraments, the Decalogue, 
the Lord's Prayer, and the Ave Maria; to which 
are added two articles on Justification and Purga- 
tpry. It would be needless 'to present the reader 
with a full abstract of this composition,! which 
principally imbodies the doctrines already promul- 
gated in the Articles of 1^36, and in the Injunctions 
which speedily followed them. It will be sufficient 
to notice several more important particulars. In 
the first place, then? it professes to determine all 
things purely ^* according to the true meailinff of 
Scripture," without reference to any other au&or- 
ity4 It affirms distinctly the corruption of our 
moral And reasonable faculties.^ . It exalts the pro- 
pitiatory virtue of our Saviour's passion to its due 
office, to the r^ection of all meritorious dignity m 
the works of man.|| It leaves the salcram^nt of 
matrimony open to all classes of ihen, without ex- 
ception ; though it seems to recommend a state of 
celibacy, as preferable, wherever it could be main- 

* it to printed In Strypi^s Craannet, e. xlii. 

t It to printed In Bishop Lloyd's edition of the Fbrmularies, 6cc. p. 
93-210. Ever)' one wlio peruees it iwill admit the Joatice of the follow- 
ing character of it, given by Dr. Wordsworth :—** The boeic is exceed- 
ingly well and carefblly Composed, in a very pivre and dignlAed atyle-i 
and is altogether an lIlaairioiM monament of the acMevemeote of Cim* 
mer and his coUeagnes, against the Intrigues and opposition of a party, 
forMdable at once flir their seal, numbfr, and power."— Bed. Bioff* 
vol. ii. p. 317, note 0. 

1 Pref. to the Instlt. ikid. p. 20. ^ Fonnol. p. M. 

ji Aut.p.49,48,00. 
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tdnBd, without pverpowertBg temptation to sin.* 
In the acknowledgment of seven Sacraments, it 
3eems to recede from the position taken up in the 
Articles, whi<^h mention only three; bat then it 
ascribes only a subordinate importance to the re- 
maining ybur.f It excludes from the ben^efits of 
redemption all persons out of the pale of the Catho^ 
lie church :.bi;it it. also proclaims that ''the Church 
of Rome is not,, and cannot worthily be Called, the 
CaMo/tc church, but only one particular member 
thereof; and that it cannot challenge any superior- 
ity over other churches; ''t Lastly, to omit other 
pai(ticulars, it is remarkable for a strenuous inculca- 
tion of the doctrine of passive obedience, in the 
Exposition of the Decalogue, it speaks of kings as 
responsible to God alone ; and affirms that no re- 
source, but that of prayer is left to, an oppressed 
people, however grievous may be their sufferings 
and provocations.^ , 

By this work the Reformation was placed oii the 
loftiest ground which it was ever destined to reach 
during the reign of Henry ; on ground which, in- 
deed, it was scarcely able fully to maintain. We 
have Dp meuis of ascertaining precisely how far it 
was removed from the highest point ^to which the 
views and convictions of the primate himself would 
at that time .have enabled him ' to raise it, even had 
he been left to the amplest exercise of his own 
judgment. It would scarcely be possible to furnish 
the reader with a^y adequate conception of the toil 
and care, the address and vigilance, which the con- 
duct of this^ undertaking must have exacted from 
Cranmer, without a larger transcription from exist- 
ing documents than is consistent with our compen- 

* Fonnat. p. 82, 88. t lb. 128, 139. 

t /ft. p. 55. Dr. Linftid affirmt that it is chiejly remarkkMe fbr thl« 
declaration ; bat be has, somebow or other, forgotten to add the com- 
prehenstve aenee in whicb it professes to understand the OathoUc 
Chnrcli.— Ling. ffitK^ Engl. H 356. 

$FonnQl.p 153-190. 
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dious design.* The preparation both of th^ Ten 
Articles, and of "the Institution of a Christian 
Man," must have cost him many a weary 'day, and 
many a restless night. The difficulty of guiding" 
and animating hia probably reluctant mastoid— and 
his perpleling course through the straits of theolo- 
gical discussion (beset, as they were, like the fabled 
channel of old, with rocks which seemed at every 
instant ready to meet, and crush the navigator)-*— 
all this required a spirit of such meek and patient 
wisdom, as leads us reverently to surmise that Pro- 
vidence must have specially prepared and endowed 
him for hjs work. Nothing can >be more eiisy than 
to censure the timid and gradual extrication of the 
mind from the labyrinth of error. But none will 
rave against this sort of prudence, but those whor 
know not the toil with which truth must always bo 
sought,— more especially the groanings and the 
struggles with which it must be dug upi when buried 
beneath the sordid accumulation^ of centuries: As 
well might we expect the most! lit ertil fnllilment of 
the promise th^t mountains should be cast into the sea 
at the word of faith, as hope that religion shooM 
heave off, in an instant, the load which whole age» 
of ignorance had laid upon her. 

It is scarcely worth while to notice minutely the 
petty opposition which was incessantly girding- 
itself up in various quarters against the archbishops 
while these more momentous proceedings were in 
progress. Letters of his h ave recently b^en brot^ht 
to light which speak of su6h matters, and v^hicb 
might be fit for insertion in a more diffuse biogra- 
phy. We find, for instance, that a chantry priest 
neglected to remove the name of the pbpe fromtho 
liturgfy of the church ; and that Cranmer thought 
it necessary to refer the matter to Cromwell, as a 



* 8m IUvom^ Addenda to toI. ii, tnd Bee. UKhe Addeiid«« No. % K 
4, 9. 
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case of contumacious resistance to the supfemacy 
of the kiti^/ We also learn that Co.ver4ale was 
scandalized at'findingf similar indications of disaffec- 
tion at Newbury, and expressed his persuasion that 
the papal authority had zealous advocates in many 
other places.* And, again, it appears that a haif- 
witted priest (who afterward attempted to destroy 
himself under the agonies of predestinarian despond- 
ency) had written in one of the church books the 
almost treasonable sentence, Rex, ianqucmi tyranmu, 
opprimit populwn suam. Small incidents lice these 
are valuable only as indicating the various currents 
which were settmg in, to sweU the tide of opposi- 
tion to the progress of reformation. There is' one, 
however, among these subordinate occurrences, so 
strikingly 'Characteristic of the time,- and so honour- 
able to the good seiise and moderation of the arch- 
bishop, that it would be improper to' leave it Unre- 
lated. There was an ignorant priest in the north 
Of England, who was as weary of hearing cnniiertidter. 
the praises of Cranmer as the patriotic 2SIir*"'"i 
Athenian was of being told of the justice wi!?La miQ 
of Aristides. He accordingly expressed ^^^ 
Ids surprise that such commendations shou)([ be 
lavished upon one Who, after all, was originally but 
an ostler, and had no more learning than a goose. 
The pjitriot was speedily sent by the council to di- 
gest his virtuous indignation in the Fleet ; and the 
result of his ruminations thete was an humble peti- 
tion to Cranmer fqr his gracious intercession. This 
t^roduced' an interview between the archbishop and 
his slanderer ; and the following was the tenor of 
their dialogue : '* Did you ever see me before this 
day?" said the prirftate. The priest replied in the 
negative. " Why, then," rejoined Cranmer, ^* did 
you call me an ostiei^, and report that I had no 



* Grig. MS. ClM])tflr Hoiwd at WMtmintter^ cited tn TodM Cna- 
r, VOL L p. 197, 196. 
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more learning than a gosling V^. The xeyerOTd man 
confessed that, when he uttered those words, he 
was " overseen with drink." — " Well, then," an- 
swered the ^archbishop, '^ produce your own learn« 
ing, and oppose me now. Begin in grammar, if you 
will; or else in science or diyi^nity." The luckless 
ecclesiastic declared, in sore discomfiture* that he 
had no manner of learning in the Latin tongue ; his 
poor skill was .entirely confined to English. '^ Be 
it so," said Cranmer; " you read the Bible of course. 
In plain EngUsh, then, who was David^s father 1" 
The priest confessed that he was not just able to 
say. " Then, perhaps, you will inform me who was 
the father of Solomon V' The respondent protested 
that " he was notbipg at all seen in these genealo* 
gies,^^ Upon this the archbishop thought it high 
time to admonish the evil-speaker to abandon the 
company of men ^' who knew nothing, and would 
know nothing, but sat on the ale-bench«. slandering 
all honest and learned men ; and he warned him to 
dismiss the silly fancy that the«King of England 
would despatch an ostler on an embassy tp the em- 
peror and the pope." The vicar-general was ex- 
ceedingly indignant that this poor .witless knave 
was not sent to St. Paul*s Cross, to recant his stu- 
pid calumnies in public. The .archbishop knew bet- 
ter. He was aware that this man was not thefirst 
by many a hundred that bad called him ostler : but 
he felt that he should , richly deserve the^itle, if he 
could degrade himself by resenting their absurdi- 
ties. He was deeply, grieved, indeed, by the coarse- 
ness and ignorance of the men; but he conceived 
that the efifects of their folly upon his own charac- 
ter were very far beneath all serious notice.* 

A much, heavier cause o( annoyance to Cranmejr 
was the reluctance manifested in his own diofiess> 

*, See Strype*^ Cranmer, b.^ c. jjcxi. 
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to cbmply with the recent injunctions ; those, more 
especially, which forbade the observance ^^^,^^ ^^^^^ 
of superfluous holydays. He had himself «"«*»"» *»• 
endeavoured to secure the compliance ^"^ 
of the people, by the inflnence of his personal Ex- 
ample. His own cathedral had for ag^es been, per- 
haps, the most notorious scene of imposture and 
superstition in the kingdom ; and he showed his 
anxiety to terminate such abuses by coiitemptuously 
disregarding both the vigil and the* festival of Becket. 
But he was deeply grieved to find, not only that the 
people were unwilling to part with these idle and 
frivolous solemnities, but that their prejudices were 
fostered' and encouraged by a considerable number 
of the clergy ; and his distress was aggravated by 
the fact, that the king's own court was precisely the 
place in which the royal ordinances were most openly 
set at naught. This was an ominoua and discour- 
aging circumstance. It seemed to indicate that the 
eye of the king himself wa^ complacently reverting 
to the practices of ancient days. The feelings of the 
archbishop on the subject are stronglv expressed by 
him in a letter which he addressed to Crt^m,,^ u/am 
Cromwell on the 28th of August, in this ^.^"jgjj" "• 
year. In this letter he declares his reso- "" '"^ 
lution to punish the refractory curates by depriva- 
tion ; and to exact of them a presentment of all 
persons who should persevere in disobedience, either 
to the injunctions already published or to any others 
which should be thereafter set forth " for the redress 
or ordering of the doctrine or ceremonies of the 
Church of England.*' He moreover declares his 
Persuasion, that much opposition arid' contention 
might be avoided if every bishop were to resort to 
similar measures, and thus relieve the king and his 
council from the invidious exercise of severity. 
Thus much was written by the hand of Cranmer's 
secretary. With his own hand he adds the following 
feotences: <*But, my lord, if in the court you do 
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keep such holy days and fastiog days as be abro- 
gated, when>shall we persuade the people to cease 
from keeping them % For the king's own house shall 
be an example unto all the reahn, to break his own 
ordinances.^* The courage of this remonstranee 
could be surpassed only by the delicacy and. discre- 
tion which, thus yarded it from the eye of the' pri- 
mate's amanuensis. 

In the midst of these distractions, the hopes of the 
arcbbishop were brightened by one joyful ^d most 
important occurrence. While he was residing at 
ihtthewkBibie. ^^® house st Ford, near Canterbury, .an 
^ impression of the whole Bible in English 
was completed under his patronage, by tw^ enter- 
prising publishers, Grafton and Wlutcburch. It ap- 
peared in one great folio volume, known by the title 
of Matt^w's Bible. This name, however, was un- 
doubtedly fictitious. The translation was partly 
executed by Tyndale, and partly by Coverd^e ; but 
Tyndale having suffered martyrdom in Flanders, it 
was thought prudent to conceal from the public the 
real authors of the work, and to send It forth under 
a name untainted with the odour of heresy. The 
printing was conducted abroad, probably at Ham- 
Durgh. The .corrector of the whole was John 
Rogers, the proto-martyr of the Marian persecution. 
The volume was provided with prologues and annq-^ 
tations, chiefly relating to the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, the marriage of priests, and the sacri- 
fice of the mass; all of which were so offensive to 
the- Romish party, that afterward, during the period 
of their ascendency, they effected the suppression 
of these heretical commentaries. . 

The exultation of Cramner at the accomplishment 
cmBoHtorat of ^his great undertaking is warmly ex- 
teiMbUeatlm. pressed by him in two letters to Crom- 
weU ; in one of which he renders to the vicegerent 

* WajVfhk GnmuBrl App. No. 29. 
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bisf hearty thatiks for presenting a. copy of this Bible 
to the king, and obtaining hi8 majesty^s permission 
for its sale and circulation; and declares that the 
event had afforded him more gratification than he 
could have derived froijfithe gift of a thousand pounds. 
In the other of these letters, he repeats the expres- 
sion of his gratitude to Cromwell. For these good 
offices with the king, on this occasion, " your lord- 
ship,''' he writes, " shall have a' perpetual laud and 
memory of all them that be now, or hereafter shall 
be, God's faithful people, and the favourers of his 
Word. And this deed you shall hear of at the great 
day, when all things shall be opened and made mani- 
fest."* It will be remembered that Cranmer him- 
self had ajready been authorized by the king to con- 
duct and forward a translation of the Scriptures, and 
that the attempt had been embarrassed oy the fac- 
tious opposition of Stokesley. The other persons 
associated with the archbishop for this purpose were 
less untractable ; but stil), it seems, their diligence 
was outstripped by that of independent adventurers ; 
and Cranmer, anxious only for the success of the 
cause, beheld with unmixed satisfaction the appear- 
ance of a version which superseded his own labours,- 
and those of his tardy or reluctant brethren. 

This year was rendered further memorable by the 
birth oran heir to the English crown. . By isth odt. 
this event the nation was relieved from ylI^SSSu 
the protracted anxiety and danger of a J*n«8ejnno«r. 
disputed succession. For the first time in the reign 
of Henry, — ^no w extended to eight- and-twanty years, 
— ^they were blessed with an -heir-apparent of uh- 
questioned legitimacy. The . universal satisfaction 
diffused by this blessing was,^ however, clouded by 
the death of the queen, which happened shortly after 
her delivery. She had borne her honours with 



« Strype^s Cranmer, b. L e. 15. l^he first oT these letter* li dated Aug. 
111SI7. The other waa written fifteen daya later. 
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incomparable meekness ^nd disci^tipn; and bad both 
fixed the attachment of her royal husband, and won 
the esteem and confidence of his people. , The name 
of Edward waa given to the prince at his baptism ; 
and the sponsors were Archbishop Cranmer, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the Lady Mary. His uncle. 
Sir Edward Seymour (who had recently been cre- 
ated Baron Beauchamp), was about the same time adp 
Vaaeed to the dignity of E^rl of Hertford. 
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The confiscation of monastic property, which cojn- 
menced in 1635, was carried on in 1538, 
'"** and completed in the following year. The 
gnppression of a larg^ portibn.of the reli^ous houses 
had produced insii^rrection ; andi insurrection had, in 
its turn, produced a resolution to effect, without fur- 
ther delay, the suppression of the irest. It was now 
discovered th^t monasteries were^ mdeed^ become 
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nnrserles of disalTectioii, and that numka were tlie 
loudest tnnnpeters of rebellioQ. Even Stokesley, 
that inflexible advocate of the Romish ^^ ^^^^^ ^ 
doctrines, was a decided enemy to these ^ pmot ■*. 
fortresses of the papal power. Here- ^'^ ^ 
marked that the lesser monasteries (which were 
chiefly in possession of" the mendicant orders) might 
be compareil to thorns, which were easily plucked 
up ; that the greater abbeys resembled oaks, which^ 
even in their decay, were deepfy^ rooted in the earth ; 
that, nevertheless, their destruction was inevitable ; 
and that a similar fate mast eventually befall every 
Other institution of the same kind in Christendom.* 
Accordingly, in 1537, a second general visitation com- 
menced; and in 1639 the work of spoliation waa 
completed by a statute, which provided that " all 
monasteriea, or other religious houses, dissolved, 
suppressed, surrendered, or forfeited, or by any other 
means come to the king^s highness, should be vested 
in him, his heirs and successors, for ever.'^f 

It would be hopeless, at this day, to attempt any 
precise estimate of the treasure which this great 
revolution of property placed at the disposal of Hen- 
ry. It was probably much less than he expected : 
for the greater abbots hsi^d taken warning from the 
flnrt 8tt(^>r^S8ioh. In spite of the plausible. pro testa| 
tions or the king, they foresaw that their own con- 
demnation was sealed ; and many of them employed 
the interval that followed in converting the tangible 
wealth of their houses into nloney, and in securing 
ample fines for the renewal of leases at a trifling 
Tent. The remaining funds were, nevertheless, 

f 

* BUIIVBly b. ill. ' 

1 81 Hmu VIII. 0. IS. I hw not thoaglit it Bdvinable to Interrupt ths 
imrratlTe bjr anr detailed relstion oTft eerieeof transaetione so ffenefally 
wett known. THere la a very luminoue acwant of them in Mr. Soamea^ 
Hiatory of the lUfbrmalion, c. v. p. 5i>76, and c. Tiii. p. 259-300 : and a 
very able summary of the aafne pcocaedinga may be found in the eifhih 
ebaptOT or the ** Sketcli of tte RefiMsuuloa ill England, by the Rev. 7. S, 
Aint/. isss." 
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Rbundantly sufficient to aggravate Henry^s natural 
tendency to proflision : and, unhappily, the counsels 
<rf his vicegerent were in the strictest harmony with 
his maj esty's personal inclinations. It was suggested 
by the policy of that minister, that the spoils. of the 
church might be lirgely employed in building up an 
interest, which should form a strong embankment 
against the future reflux of monachism, and, with it, 
or imminent danger to the royal supremacy, And 
the consequence of this advice was, ^ more general 
and sudden advancement of private families to com- 
manding opulence, thaii had ever been witnessed 
since tlie days of the Norman conquest. The booty 
which was .poured into the royal exchequer was 
often scattered abroad with the wildest caprice.* It 
was to no purpose that Cranmer protested agamst 
the practice of reading and contaminating what had 
been consecrated by the fervent, though mistaken, 
piety of former ages. In vain did he smd Latimer, 
during the prcTseitt and the following reign, lift up 
their voice, and implore that the wealth of the church 
should still be devoted to purposes analogous to those 
for which it had been originally granted. It has been 
already stated thstt if he, and men like him, had been 
listened' to, the old and corrupt foundations would 
have. been transformed into seminaries of education 
for the clergy; a better maintenance would have 
been provided for the poorer incumbents ; bishop- 
rics would have been ' multiplied in number i and 
some houses would have been preserved as retreats 

*Ortliit, wTeral ya» instanbe* are raedrdM. He made t giant foa 
gentleman of a rejigious bouse for gratifying his royal palate with a sav- 
oury dish of puddings. He gambled away several UhmRdnds a year of 
the monastic PJun. ®*i..,^"i * ^n® "^K of bells were lost by him at a 
mngle throw to Sir MiIm Partridge. All thla, and mikeb mehe of the 
•atne Wnd, was done by Henly : but all thia was a mere trifle, compared 
with the irreparable mischief occasioned by the sale, or gift, or lease, of 
tlje abbey lands to wort^ess counters, sometimes to codu and tunispits, 
and e*en to the A^tionory whose bosUktoa it was to set the ipyal chair 

at a convenient distance Own tbe file I FuUor, b. vL p. 886, aST. CoU. 
ToLUrp. 166. - ' 1- » 
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of leafnlng and devotion.* But his words were as 
the murmura of them that dream, in the ear of sacri« 
lege. All they cou}d extort was the application of 
a part of these vast funds to the establishment of 
soma few additional bishoprics. Just enough was 
done to cast a fliaisy disguise over the prodigality 
of the sovereign, and the cupidity of his courtiers. 
The work of rapine still drove furiously on. The 
harpies of ^evolution were on the wing. They de- 
scended on the table which ha4 been spread by the 
pious liberality of ancient days ; and, if they had beea 
wholly without restraint, would have left absolutely 
nothing " unrifled, unravaged, and unpolluted.'^ The 
sins of that generation, as we shall hereafter per- 
ceive, eventually found them out, and have, ever 
fltope, been lying in wait for their posterity. The 
wind was sown, and the tempest, of course, was 
reaped : and it may be doubted whether the harvest 
is even yet fully gathered in ! 

It is a relief to turn away from the business of 
demolition, to the contemplation of more useful and 
honourable labours. In the summer of dio«« of Hew 
the present year, the diocese of Hereford, ford vuied by 
then vacant by the deatti of Fox, was vis- '^""^• 
ited by the archbishop ; and certain regulations were 
issued by him to the clergy of the diocess, enforcing 
the observance of the royal injunctions of 1536, and 
directing, — ^in conformity with a recent proclamation 
to that effectjf— that by the first day of August they 
should procure a copy of the Bible, or at least the 
Testament, in Latin and Enp^lish ; that they should 
study a chapter every day, comparing the Latin and 
the English together ; and that they should encour- 
age the laity to do the same for the amendment of 
their lives. They further ordered that no friar should 
be allowed to officiate in- their churches without a 
dispensation or license from the ordinary (a most 

* BvnM^TOI. L p. SOI i vol ii. p. 8, 9, 
t SCrypo'i Cmuner, App. No. W. 
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important and salutary provision), that no young 
person should be admitted to the sacrament who 
could not repeat the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and 
itoj«i injune- the Teu Commandments ; and, lastly, that 
**^ bans of marriage should be published twice 

every quarter, and that private contracts of matrimony 
should, on no account, b^ made.* In the September 
following, a new seriesf of royal injunctions was 
issued by the vicar-general, for the further establish- 
ment of the reformation. They begin by a peremp- 
tory demand of obedience to the former injunctions, 
which had been notoricwwly neglected. They renew 
the order for placing the Bible in churches for the 
perusal of the people; they direct that the laity 
should be carefully taught to recite the Paternoster, 
Belief, and the Decalogue, in English; that they 
should be instructed to cast away ail affiance in 
superstitious works, and exhorted to deeds of charity 
and faith. They prescribe that every one should be 
presented <to the council or to the vicegerent, who 
should presume to resist these injunctions or uphold 
the authority of the Bishop of Rome. They prohibit 
all superstitious observance of images or relics ; and 
they expressly ordain that the commemoration of 
Thomas k Becket should be altogether discontinued. 
They are further remarkable for the introduction of 
Reicistm orfa»p- **^® most Important and useful practice, — 
tijmj^ftciiibfo. that of recording all baptisms, weddings, 
and funerals, in parochial registers. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely possible for us to imagine 

E^ewe^ioftbe ^*^® eagemoss with which the people 
gorte top«i» availed themselves of the liberty thus 
^ offered them, by the repeated declarations 

of the king, to consult the Sacred Volume for them-* 
selves. The impatience they manifested may, in 
party be ascribed to mere curiosity* Men were 

*BQTiiet, b.iU. Rec. IS. 

^Ibid. b. iU. Ree. 11. Tbe proper order of tbeee two reeorAi iMA 
been ioTorted by BumeC. 
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naturally anxious to examine iVe writings which 
had been for. ages so jealously locked up from their 
inspection. Nothings however, but a higher motive 
can account for the universal rush to the fountain of 
living waters, the niioment it was unsealed. Every 
one that could purchased the book : and if he was 
unable to read it himself, he got his neighbour to 
read it to him. Numbers might be seen flocking to 
the lower end of the church, and forming a little 
congregation round the Scripture reader. Many 
persons, far advanced in life« actually learned to read, 
for the express purpose of searching the Oracles of 
God : and one instance has been recorded of a poor 
boy, only fifteen years of age, who voluntarily in- 
curred the same toil, and then joined his stock with 
a brother apprentice for the purchase of a Testament, 
which he concealed under the bed-straw, and perused 
at stolen moments, undismayed by the reproaches 
of his mother, and the brutal violence of his father.* 
Nay, such was the general excitement, that, at last, 
the tavern and the alehouse often became the scenes 
of re%ious discussion. The king found it neces* 
sary to discourage, by his proclamation, these un- 
seemly debates ; and to enjoin a reference to learned 
and authorized teachers, on all questions of difllculty 
or doubt.f 

Another important article in these injunctions was 
the abolition of the honours of the saint ^„,„^^no- 
of Canterbury. For the greater part of ™« a Ba«kei 
tour centuries,^ the credulity of England 
had been heaping wealth and splendour on the shrine 
of this pride of the Romish calendar. That monu- 
ment of the national folly had, of course, sunk under 
the assault which was levelling the monasteries, and 
consigning to the owls and the bats the whole appa- 
ratus of superstitipn. The bones of the martyr had 

* Strype'fl Cranmer, b. 1. c. 17. t ^Mtf. Append. No. 9S. 

I Btcket WM murderad jn tbejatr 1170. 
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been dislodged from their s&cred repose, and were 
partly burnt, and partly n^ixed with the ynlgar relics 
of mortality. The wealth which loaded his altar 
had been transferted to the royal treasury, in two 
ponderous chests ; ari4 his Very name was now ex- 
puncfed from the catalogue of holy men. By this 
promnation, together with the meditated destruction 
of the religious houses, the measure of Henry's 
iniquities was filled up , and the pope, Who had for 
The bull of «» *^''®® years suspended the thunderbolt, 
eoiunmicKti.n' uow launchcd it against the head of the 
*"**** incorrigible heretic. ' The exhumation of 

Becket's remains,* distinguished as they were by 
innumerable miracles, — the sacrilegious pillage of 
iiis chapel,^— the ejection of the monks from hiii 
church, — and the introductioh of; "totZrf beasts^ in 
their place,— all these are denounced by the pontiff 
as. atrocities far surpassing the wickedne8»«f Sara- 
cens. He therefore resolved that the sentence iof 
excommunication, should finally go forth; and he 
threatened all who should infringe or resist it with 
the wrath of Almighty God, and of the blessed 
Apostles St. Peter and St. PauLf 
The pontiff having thus pronounced the forfeiture 

of Henry's dominions, profeeeded to offer 
HwjTfltoyb? them to the King of Scotland. iTo this 
l&/3so5aSL f^^^^^ ^6 accordingly addressed a brief, 

m which he declared the king to be a here- 
tic, a schismatic, a manifest adulterer, and convicted 
of treason against him the pope, his lord ; and he 
therefore invited the monarch of Scotland to invade 
and seize his kingdom. But the weapons of the 
Vatican had now? evidently, lost much of their keen- 
ness and their weight : at aJl events, the king was . 

* His bdlinMs found it oonyenient'to fbrget the treatment of WicUfar 
remainiB, by order of tbe council t>f CoD«tance. 

t "Hie bull for putting the Mntence in execminn if printed in Burnet, 
b. fii. Bee. 0, unmediately after .the eXoominonic^in itwOr. ft is mm 
•B tlte 1701 DcicflnilNNr (xvl Caleirt. 3vmat.% IS*. 
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covered ,over with a panoply, whi^h Ihey had n» 
power to pjenetcate* His own hidf ^oi^hy had already 
(probably in the eoursQ of this v«ry year) issued 
two solemn declarations, in one of which they pro* 
npunced that Christ expressly fbrbsde his appstles, 
or their successors, to take t&s sw(»d or. nedM»tioM 
the authority> of kings ; and that if the or tb^bSopg 
Bishop of Romft, or any bishop, should. '**^"*^*^ 
assume such power, hf was a tyrant, a usurper, and 
a sttbverter of the kingdom of Christ. In the other, 
they .afi^med that, by the c(Hnmission of Christ to 
churchmen, they were only mini8ter;»of the gospel; 
that, like all other subjects, they are under the au- 
thority of. Christian prij^ces ; that bishops and priests- 
have charge of souls, and power to teach the Word, 
$nd administer the sacraments ; and that, in case of 
their negUgence, it is the office of the prince to 
compel them to the execution of thehr duty.* By 
the first of these documents, the papal usurpation 
was once more expressly denounced ; and the second 
contained such a perspicuous and temperate Exposi- 
tion of the royal supremacy,, as was eminently 
adapted to repel the cahunoies industriously circu-^ 
lated by the policy of Rome, — ^namely, that the king 
had made hims^lf the fountain-h/sad of all spiritual 
authority and power. After this, the cardinals might 
rent their' fury in the conclave, and declare that a 
warfare against Henry was as meritorious as a 
warfare against the Turk; and Pole might even 
exalt a cnisade against him above any other human 
enterprise.! But invective and excomhiunication 

* The first of the«e papers -was signed by Craniner and eighteen otiier 
bishops, and by twenty-fiTe doctors of (Uvinity and law. Tlie oth6r 
was signed also by Cranmer'and only seven bishops, probably all 
that were about JUmdoa at the time. Burnet, b. iil. p. 5M8, ^9, and 
ReclO. 

t Some- hones had once been conoeired of winning orer Pole to the 
cnnae of the king ; bm these were now at an end. In May, 1596, he 
had sent to Henry his book. Pro EccUsiastiag Unitatii DeferuUnu^ in 
which he assailed Ma nyal beneActor with unmeasured invecUve, and 
ifllroaed tbe whole realm of England to be. Allen away fi»m toe body 

Vob.1.— N 
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must have h&tn-Vke the tinklvigcyrnkd^ in the 
ears of one whose own chnrch was prepared to 
answer in the formidable language of these two> 
declarations. 

As no effort of Oranmer for the advancement of 
the great cause should lemain unrecorded, I intro- 
duce here, to the reader^s notice, without any certain 
knowledge of its date, an ^dress of his 

iiSTSLfkbi ^^ ^^ ^^?^» ^^^ * further reformation. 
for • ftirther^-©- That it was presented about this period 
'^'"^ is at least highly probable.* The main 
object of it evidently is, to dispose his majesty to a 
patient consideration of the question, whether the 
maririage of piiests were lawful. It begins by 
representing the ill success of all ireligious discus- 
sions, without reljerence to the warrant of Scripture ; 
it thcfn avers that " the men of the new haming, as 
they are called^ and those who adhere to the papacy. 
He iMdBforfbe ^ST®© that mcu are not forbidden to marry 
Bia^tage o/tte by thc Word of Grod.*' It allows, indeed, 
'*^* that truth may be strudk out by the colli- 

&ljLon of various opinions \ but insists on the perni- 
cious multitudeof questions which were still spring- 

Catholie. His work is described by Dr. Starkey (who corresponded with 
biiQ) as " the moat Jrantie judgment he had ever read of a learned man." 
He was commanded by the king, in 1538, to return to Eii{{Iand, and to 
be the interpreter of his own volnme, some parte of which his majesty 
found it difficult to understand. Pole, very wisely, disobeyed. He said 
that he would not return till the king came home ; that is, to the church. 
Cromwell was so exasperated, ttiat ne TOwed he weuld mak$ Pole eat 
his non heart. Henry declarM him a rebel, and tt\e pope made him a 
cardinal ! See^iStiype, Eocl. Mem. toI. i. c. 37, 3^, 40. 
• It is in this book that Pole pronounees'Henry to be worse than a Turk; 
nay, more audacious than Satan himself. ** If,** says ht, ** I should see 
Cesar entering the Hellespont with' a fleet, against Constantinople, t 
should say to him, ' Cesar,-art thou sailing against the sultan, as the 
enemy of the Christian name 1 Behold another enemy, fitr more worthy 
of thy arms!*" and then he goes on to urge an immediate invasion of 
England. See Turner, Hist. Eng. Henry vm. b. i. c. S8, where 
the reader will find a tolerably copious ' abstract of this "Jrantic 
judgment?' 

* Col. U. p. 107. It alludes to the royal ii\JunctiiMi of 1530, and it sug* 
gests a disputation respectiog clerical maniaies, aoA thorefbre must^ have 
praosdedtlMf9ix Aitielea of 1»S0. 
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ing up, from ui uicOrriffible partiality for unwriUen 
veriHes; as exempltftea in the, -scholastic disputes^ 
''whether there is any other satisfaction besides 
that oi Christ, and "whether the will is furnished 
with such stren^h and freedom, as to dispose itself 
to grace de cangruo ;" and, mote especially, in the 
disregard of the royal injunctions, manifested by the 
continued agftation of questions respecting the use 
of images, and other superstitioiis practices. It 
then returns to the main ^opic, and submits, " whe- 
ther^ in consideration of the premises, his majesty 
wOold not 'be pleased to suspend his judgment for a 
time, and to abstain from pronouncing such mar- 
riages contrary to Scripture, and rather tp command 
silence to both parties under a penalty :" and it con- 
cludes with a proposition, that the matter should be 
solemnly debated before the universities, under this 
extraordinary condition, — ^that the advocates for the 
marriage of priests should argue t{ie question at the 
wril of their live$ ; while the opposing party should 
oe liable, in case of their defeat, to no forfeiture or 
sacrifice whatever, save that of peaceably allowing 
to their adversaries the full liberty which they 
claimed, and which God had given them. 

The whole tenor of this paper, therefore, seems 
to fix its date to the present year. It was ^^„^, ^ 
evidently composed under imminent ap- ^^«^ttae 
prehensions of the approaching ascend- ^''^' 
ency of the Romish party. The extreme urgency 
with whi^h Cranmer here labours to secure an im- 
partial hearing for the question of clericri marriages, 
— 'the reaiiness he expresses, on the part of the re- 
formers, to meet death itself if they should fail in 
the contest, — all this evidently betrays his fear of 
the intolerable vexations, with which he and his 
adherents were threatened, from an invasion of their 
Christian liberty in thl^t particular. His alarms 
were soon calamitously verified. The friends of the 
papaoy dreaded nothing so much as the marriage of 
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the clergy. They regarded it as a sort of bond for 
the permanency of the Reformation, and as the most 
formidable of all impediments to the revival df their 
own ^pflnence. , Some advantage had been afforded 
them by the indiscretion and precipitancy of indi- 
viduals. The archbishop himself, indeed,: was con- 
tent to keep his wife secretly ; she was never forced 
upon the notice of the world by a puUic introdtic- 
tion. In utter disregard of this prudent example, 
many ecclesiastics, both %ecidar and religious^ not 
only married, but lived openly- with *their wives, 
although the laws which forbade-this practice were 
still unrepealed : and the consequence of- their rash- 
ness Was, that, before the expiration of the year, a 
proclamation came forth, declaring that " his high- 
ness was not minded that the clergy should follow 
the example of a few light persons, and proceed to 
marriage without a common consent of his highness 
Aoeiainatioii ^^^ *^® rcalm." Hc therefore commands 
■niiMt the ^aue- that all who liad openly attempted such 
wddMur. marriage should be deprived Of aH eccle^ 
siastical privilege and office, and be reputed as lay- 
men ; and that all ^uch who in ftiture should isnter 
into matrimony should be punished by fine «nd im^ 
prisonment at the royal pleasure.* Thia ordinance, 
it will be perceived, was so considerately framed, as 
to leave the primate unmolested, so long as he should 
persevere in the same discreet privacy which he had 
hitherto observed : but still, he could hardly fail to 
regard it as a sort of ominous prologue to-aeverities 
which were soon to follow. 

This proclamation, it should be observed, had been 
preceded by certain other fesurful signs, which seemed 
to threaten the cause of scriptural- truth with a re- 
lapse. The recent measures for exposing the im- 
postures, and for demolishing the strong-holds of the 
papacy in.England, had greatly animated the hopes 

• SCrype^Crtnmer, b. I. c. IS. 
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of the German Protestants. Their negotiations 
with Henry j which had been interrupted for about 
two years, were this year actively renewed. Among 
the ambassadors despatched to England /. , , 
by the confederates were Myconius, a iMMdoi« from 
divine, and Burckhart, vice-chancellor to ^'™"''' 
the Elector of Saxony'; the latter of whom brought 
a letter from Melancthon to the king, expressing the 
Joy which had been kindled in the hearts of all good 
men by his majesty^s alacrity in the work of reform- 
ation.* The Germans were, unhappily, doomed to 
a bitter disappointment. No pains were c«nm«r»deaT- 
spared by the archbishop to bring on an «« »<> ?"««• 
amicable and effective conference be- eDc« with th« 
tween tl^em and the English prelates. ^'*'"*"*"^**^ 
The grand points in debate were, the communion in 
one kind, the private mass, and the celibacy of 
priests. Upon these three abuses the foreigners 
conceived the whole fabric of the papal tyranny to 
rest; and these were precisely the foundations 
which the Romish party in the hierarchy were se- 
<;retly resolved to preserve untouched. All the exer- 
tions of Cranmer were consequently de- h» effofrti d». 
feated. His urgent applications were put '~'^- 
aside by the Romanists, on the pretext that the king 
had already taken the matter into his own hand, and 
had reduced his sentiments on these questions to 
writing, — that they were unwilling to incui^ the 
hazard of collision with the royal opinion, — ^and that, 
therefore, it would be necessary to confine the dis- 
cussion to other matters. In vain did the primate 
represent to Cromwell that the bishops declined to 
discourse of abtises, because they knew them to be 
indefensible, and yet were resolved to make no con- 
cession. In vain did he show that their only object 
was '* to break the concord," and that nothing would 
mov<^ them bat ** some special commandment from 

* Strype, E«cl. Mem. toI. I. App. No. 94. 

Ns2 
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the king.''* His utmost endeavours were wholly in- 
effectu^. All that could be accomplished was a 
tedious and protracted discussion in writing; and 
the negotiation ended in a seeming agreement in 
those leading articles of the Catholic faith which Uie 
Church of England had already adopted from the 
Confession of Augsburg. The disputed points were 
still left untouched ; the patience of the ambassadors 
was exhausted, and the health of one of them (Myco- 
i)«im>!ntinent uius) began to fail ; and they were at last 
of tbe fierm^Ds. compelled to content themselves with pre- 
paring an ample dissertation in Latin on the three 
grand abuses which they were most anxious to dis- 
cuss, and leaving it behind them with the kiiig on their 
departure. To this performance his majesty was 
pleased to send a reply (not quite so diffuse as the 
German disquisition, but yet sufficiently copious), 
which was drawn up, at his command, by Tonstal 
Bishop of Durham.f It contains a laboured vindi- 
cation of the practices in. question ; and with regard 
to the enormities occasioned by the celibacy of 
priests, it indirectly, but very intelligibly, recom- 
mends to the confederate princes the royal example 
of Henry himself, who, instead of allowing matri- 
mony to his clergy, degraded all who ventured upon 

* Strype, Eccl. Mem. vol. L e. 48. Cranmer's letter to Cromwell l« 
in Bnrnet, toI. iu. Rec. No. 48 ; and from this it appears that their^xoel- 
lencies, the German orators, met 'with but scurvy entertainment in more 
respects than one. The primate complains that "they be very evil 
lodged ; for, besides a multitude of rats daily and nichtly running in 
their chambers, which is no small disquietness, the Kitchen standeth 
directly against their parlour, where they daily dine and sup ; and by 
reason thereof the house savoureth so ill that it ofiendeth all men that 
come into it" This alone might be sufficient to produce or to aggravate 
the indisposition of Myconius ; so that, what with vermin and evil odours 
within their dwelling, and a crew of craAy intriguers without, it is net 
by any means wonderftil that they were all in haste to take their leave. 
They arrived in May, and departed at the end of August. 

t Strype, Eccl. Mem. c. 43. The letter of the German ambassadors, 
together with the answer of the king, are printed at length in Bomet, 
vol. i. Addenda Rec. 7. The performance of Tonstal displays consider- 
able learning and ingenuity. But his arguments flrom Scripture are by 
fiir the weakest parts of it. 
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it from the priesthood, and then lelft them to fol- 
low their conscience, or their passions, as simple 
laymen.* 

Nothing could well be more discourag^ing to the 
archbishop than the result of this mission. The 
event, however, was no other than what might rea- 
sonably be expected. It must have been well known 
to him that Stephen Gardiner was inveterately hos- 
tile to all further change, and anxious to preserve 
every remaining fragment of the popish system ; and, 
further, that he was zealously aided in his purpose 
iBtniMorGw. by Tonstal and by Stokesley. Gardiner 
diner, fee. himsclf was perpetually insmuating that 
" the old usages and traditions were not to be broken 
without a cause ; and that some of them were in no- 
wise to be broken. Stokesley was incessantly on 
the prowl with the same doctrine ; and Tonstal was 
scarcely ever seen without some old Greek book, 
which he was eternally ransacking in search of 
authorities in support of the ancient and venerable 
customs. This system of intrigue and agitation was 
carried on even at Lambeth Palace whenever the 
archbishop was out of hearing ; and this, too, at the 
very time when the EngUsh divines were " busied 
with the Germans."! It was, moreover, but too 
evident that these men and their party were gradu- 
ally establishing a dominion over the mind of Henry, 
which portended a disastrous eclipse to the influ- 

* His words are,—*' Si meum, EgregU Oratores, eonsUinm requisi*- 
lent Yestri Principes, priusquam Sacerdotes, apnd vos, ruptls ▼incnlts, 
•d nuptias convolassent, an Id consilii dedissem, quod vestri Principes 
arripuerunt, h»sito magnoper^. Nam si Sacerdotes, qui continere nol- 
l^nt, erumpere ad nuptias omninA volutssent, quanto satius fbrte fVusset, 
exemplo veteram, deposuisse tales a Sacerdotfo, sunque, de cctero, eoii< 
flcientiQ quenquam rellquisse, ac delnde puriores altaribns admoTisae, 
qaani, liberd omnia permittendo, peccatis alienis auctores videri, atque, 
e& rations, aliena peccata nostra facere.** Is it possible to bear such 
Ungoage as this without contempt and disgust firom the mouth of such a 
man as Henry I— Burnet, toI. i. Reo. p. 350, ed. 1679. 

t See a letter to Cromwell, firom Sampson Bishop of Chichester, witli 
wliom the papal party had been tamperiog.-~Scrytw, Ecd. Mem. riA, L 
▲pp. No. 93. 
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cnce of Oranmer and of Cromwell. The state of 
mind which laid him open to such advisers was suf- 
ficiently notorious. While he was employed in de- 
molishing the structure of the papal usurpation, he 
was known to be most sensitively fearful of the im- 
putation of heresy ; and he was unhappily surrounded 
by persons who were bent, with all their faculties, 
on taking advantage of this feeling. The effect 
of their activity was seen in the proclamation 
above adverted to, respecting clerical marriages ; 
and it was soon to be still more calamitously mani- 
fested in the sanguinary statute of the Six Articles. 

At the close of this year his majesty had a mem- 
orable opportunity of testifying his orthodoxy to 

pmeedinst the world, by the cruel persecution of John 
■guDrti^bert Lambert, for denying the corporeal pres- 
ence in the Eucharist. It is melancholy to reflect, 
that the sarhe period which was signalized by the 
suppression of monachism should be rendered infa- 
mous by one of those sacrifices which made the 
Christian priesthood resemble the hierarchy of Mo- 
loch. The capricious spirit of the times, on the one 
hand, was holding up to ridicule the holy-rood of 
Boxley, and the blood of Hales, and tossing the frag- 
ments of idolatry into the fiames which were lighted 
for the destruction of a fanatical friar ;* while, on 
the other hand, it offered up a holocaust for the 
^^ mass! The part borne by Cranmer in the 

believer in the coudcmuation of Lambert was, in truth, 
tfSe^liiJ^ but indirect and subordinate. But be- 
fore we consider it, it will be necessary to 
remark, that at this time (and for many years after) 
he was under the dominion of that perversion which, 
perhaps more than any other, had enabled the papacy 

* Friar ForMt, who was inbumanly hanged alive, and consumed by 
a Are under the gallows, into which was thrown the fbmous Welsh 
Image called Darnel Gatheren ; which was able to deliver from hell all 
rctaAvt who testiflad their aenae of Uie blaasiiic by the liberality oftlielr 
offerings. 
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to nde the world. There is a lettet of hfe extant, 
to one Vadianus, or Wat^ a learned Protestant of St. 
6al« in Switzerland, which contains a full exposition 
of his sentiments on the sacramentad question. This 
foreigner, it seemd, had sent him a treatise entitled 
Aphorisms on the Consid^ation of the Eucharist ; in 
which he maintained the doctrine of a merely spir- 
itual presence in the sacrament. The reply of 
Cranmer, on receiving this rolume, expresses a wish 
that it6 learned author had been better employed f 
The archbishop had consulted the writings of (Eco* 
lampadius and Zuinglius on the same point ; and he 
now applied to them the censure pronounced by 
Jerome on the works of Origen, — that " where he 
wrote well, none could write better ; where ill, no- 
body worse.'* He then observes, that if the Cath- 
olic doctrine were erroneous, the error had been 
delivered down from the very origin of the church, 
by the Fathers then>selves, and by apostolic men ; 
and he even declares his persuasion, that if the 
church had not been built on this immoveable rock, 
it would long sinc^ have fallen, '^ with the crash of a 
mighty ruin.*** It cannot be told, he continues, bow 
much: the free course of the gospel has been ob- 
structed by this bloody controrersy. He therefore 
hnplores that this evangelic verity might be main*- 
tained in its integrity, and that thus the undivided 
strength of the church might be directed. to the con- 
version of their common enemies. But if, he addsy 
we rend and lacerate each other in conflicts like 
these, it is to be feared that, in the end, we must 
perish b^ our own dissensions. 

To this letter of the archbishop may be properly 
added an extract from another, addressed by him to 
Cromwell in the month of June, 1538. He had been 
applied to by Francis Burckhart, one of the German 

• —Cam mafntt raltm ft«|ora m^H MSS t . J liji w , GnnMr, Ap|k 
No. 29, where the whole letter is printed. 
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amfoassaflors, to mitigate the punishment of one 
Atkinson, a Sacramentarisui, by allowiaghis penance 
to be performed in his own parish-church, instead of 
making him a public spectacle at &t. Paul's. On this 
applipatibn Cranmer remarks, that "forasmuch as 
thai error of the Sacrament of the Altar was so greatly 
spread abroad in this realm, and daily increasing 
more and. more, we thought it needful for the sup- 
pressing of it most specially to havp him do his pen- 
ance at St. PauPs, where the most people might be 
present, and thereby, in seeing him punished, beware 
of the like oflFence."* 

Such were the sentimentswhich Cranmer brought 
with him to the trial of the unhappy^ Lambert. The 
real name of this man appears to have been Nicol- 
son. He had been first awakened to a sense of 
scriptural truth by the preaching of Bilney. He was 
imprisoned for heresy under Archbishop A^arham, 
but was discharged on Cranmer^s accession to the 
pHmacy ; and then, in order to. avoid further molest- 
ation, he assumed the name of Lambert. Having 
adopted the notions of Zuinglius respecting the Eu- 
charist, he became known as a SacramerUary — ^a 
name equally hateful to papists and to Lutherans. 
Proceedings were instituted against him as a heretic 
by Dr. Taylor, to whom he had , submitted his 
opinions in writing ; and Cranmer <was thus com- 
umhmi u pelled to put him on his defence. In an 
c!££lr^^ evil hour, Lambert appealed from the 
PMistothekijis. archbishop to the king. . 

This appeal was readily entertained by Henry. 
He had been stigmatized as the protector of heretical 
pravity. He was now resolved to repel the calumny, 
by personally sitting in judgment on a heretic. 
Westminster Hall was prepared for the solemnity: 
and the ill-fated Sacramentary was sununoned to 



* Fran the orlf.ln Uie CInpter Hmve at WettmiiuMir. Todd^ Gran- 
, tol. Lp.MS. 
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appear before his sovereign, surrounded by all the 
grandeur- of his court. Multitudes were ju^^,^^ 
assembled on this occasion, from various 
parts of the kingdom, to witness the zeal, the learning, 
and the sagacity of the royal moderator. The eye of 
the prisoner wandered anxiously round this imj^sing 
assemblage ;* and the proceedings were soon opened 
by Sampson Bishop or Chichester, in a speech which 
was but ill-fitted to relieve his apprehensions. The 
examination was then commenced by. Henry him- 
self. On learning that the culprit was )uio wn by two 
names, Hei^ry told him that he would trust no man 
with two names, though it were his own brother. 
Lambert pleaded on his knees that he was driven to 
this expedient by persecution ; and was beginning to 
compliment his royal judge on his learning and 
benignity : but he was sternly interrupted. " I came 
not here," ^aid the king, " to hear mine own praises 
painted out in my presence. Go briefly to the mat- 
ter." Confounded by this austerity, the man stood 
silent. " Why standest thou still V' said the king ; 
" answer plainly, is the body of Christ in the sacra- 
ment of the altar,*\)r not ?"— " It is present after 
a manner," replied Lambert, " according to St. 
Austin." — *^Answer me not from St. Austin, or any 
other," rejoined the king; " but say plainly, is the 
body of Christ there or not V Being thus pressed 
home, the prisoner said, "Ideny the Eucharist to 
be the body of Christ." — " Mark well, then," said 
his majesty ; ** thou shalt be condemned by Christ's 
own words. Hoc est corpus meum.^^ With this mag- 
nificent burst of theology, Henry closed his own 
more immediate part in the disputation ; and the con- 
troversy was then devolved on the primate and the 
* other bishops. 

The archbishop opened his arguments in a tone of 

--~ClaM|Metain inedio»tart«tai, btarmia, 

t, aiquo oeoUs Phrygia tgrnlna etawiniflptxtt. 
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iremarkable moderation ; and Lambert defended Iu\n- 
Modentioa of Self wUh 3 readlncss arid dexterity which 
StiST' H& embarrassed his learned antagonist, as- 
tUmbert. tonished the audience, and seemed even 
to move the king himself- Gardiner v^as so much 
alarmed at the turn of the debate, that he rushed 
into the contest out of his appointed order; and 
was- followed, in succession, by ten other disput- 
ants, among whom, of course, wer6 Tonstal and 
Stokesley.^ For five hours together was this friend- 
less and solitary man compelled to endure the baiting 
of his adversaries, and was silenced at last only by 
weariness and exhaustion. The inhuman bontrpversy 
lasted till torch-light. The king thon demanded of 
the prisoner whether he would live or die. Lambert 
replied tiiat he committed his soul to the mercy of 
God, and liis body to the clemency of his majesty. 
" Then," answered Henry, " you must die, fori will 
not be a patron unto heretics ;" and immediately he 
turned to the vicegerent, and ordered him to read 
coDdemnation *^® sentcucc of coudemnation. On the 
andezecutimof day appointed, Lambert went "without 
'*°**^ sadness or fear" to his execution.. His 
suiFerings at the stake were horribly protracted. "Of 
all the martyrs," says Foxe, " who were burned and 
offered up at Smithfield, none were so cruelly and 
piteously handled as he." His lower extremities 
were first consumed ; and his living body, which was 
left suspended by the chain that fixed it to the stake, 
was then violently heaved /off by the pikes of the 
sheriff's halberdiers, and cast into the fife that rcr 
Qiained ; and there he at length ended his miseries, 
with the exclamation — None but Christ — none but 
Chri$t!\ • , . ' 

* WtaoM dwth-bed oonfolation it w«9— if Foxe be rightly inflnrmed— 
that, in his liferime, he had burnt no less than fifty heretics !— Foxe, 
▼ol U. p. 357. Ed. 1684. 

t The history of Lambert is ^iren by Foxe at great length, vol. M. 
p. SSl-305. Ed. 1684. One of the moat curknu particvlara in it i« tlM 
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I^ is meatioued by,Toze as tf retnafkable circum- 
stance, Ihat the doom of Lambert was accomplished 
by the instrumentality of Gospellers. Rowlalid 
Taylor was the Inan to whom he submitted his pro- 
positions.. Barnes, on 'being consulted^- advisea a 
reference to the judgment of Cranmer, who, there- 
upon, was under the necessity of bringing him judi- 
cially io question: and Cromwell wa& thej)ersoa 
who pronounced hiscoiidemnation. It must, how-. 
ever,4>e remembered, thiSt these men, though decided 
patrons of what w^s contemptuously called the New 
XeormV^, were none of them, at^.that time, Sacra** 
mentarie»;^*ap4 that the opinions of ^Lambert were 
such as, tn their, estimation^, ntfmbered him among 
the enemies of Christian 4:oncord, and obstructors to 
the oourse of the scriptural verity. The sentimenta 
or Cromwell' are distinctly expressed byhitti in a 
letter' to Sis^T.WyaU, the lunges ambassador in 
Germany ; though In language whiph savours rankly 
of the servility of the 6oUrtier. - He there describes 
Lambert as a miserable^ heretic Sacramentary ; and 
talks'.sonoroudly of /Mhe princely gravity and in- 
estinflaUe majesty with which, his highness exer- 
cised the office of su{)reme head of the Church of 
England;" and , he wishes that the potei\tate» Of 

trVufnent of Sibkesley. Water, he' said, 0yaporates"by heat ; and pbtlo* 
aoptay tella xu that a substance cannot bo changed but ihfo a Aibstanoe. 
The substance of water raqst; therefore, pais into the substance of the 
air ; and yet the, -quality of n^stun^ is still retained by it. Here then is 
a change of sabaiahco, withdut a 6haT)ge of accident.— This felicitous 
iUttstretiou brightened the countenance of th^' opponftits, which had been 
someMiLhat clouded by the eminent ability of (heir yictim. Lambert^ 
howeter, Wan a match for them. . He very properly'replied, that moist* 
ure might, hideed, be predicated of vapour as well as of water; bat, 
then, Tapour is moist in a very different manner and degree i so that, 
wtiether tberis wect; a chani^e of su'bstatice or not» unqueslionably there 
was a change of quality. H^ might have added, that there was not only 
a partial jbhange of one (juatiiy, but a total ^bang6 of all the rest : 
whereas, in the Sacrament, according to the llomiah doctrine, tbe sub- 
stance is ohaAged, though. every quality, without exception, remains 
unattered. It is perfectly astonishing that men of common intelUgeneo 
could be deceived by so denpicable a fnllacy. The argument, however, 
was voted a miracle o£acuteness,and the respondent wis overborne by 
clamour and revlling.-~Poxe, vol: U; p. SS?. 

Vol. L— O 
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Ghtistendom could have been preseat at the acene, 
since **undot(btedlx they wculd have much mar- 
velled at his majesty's high wisdom and judgment; 
aod repulfed him no otherwise! thaif tne mirror and 
light of all other kings and princes in Christendom.'^* 
All this fulsome panegyric is very much in the* style 
and manner of that age. It is altogether worthless 
as a testimony in favour of Crcmi well's master : and 
it is still wor^e, if contrasted with the description 
given by Foxe bf the " fierce -^ountenanco*' and un-* 
feeling <Iemeanor of thevKing. But,^ at all ^events, it 
is wholly incredible that such language could have 
been uttered by any one, -whose opinions on the 
sapramental question were in harmony ivith those 
of the accuseds With regard to Crimmer, it should 
always be kept in mind, that the business was not of 
hid seeking — that the delinquent w^s brought .offi- 
cially before him-^that hia Own conscientious opin- 
ions were then in decided opposition to those of 
the prisonei^-ra^d, l^stiy^ th^t Lambert^s chance of 
mercy would probably have been.muidh more prom- 
ising, had he been* content to leave his -case in. the 
hands of the archbishop, instead of appea^ng to the. 
kin^. 

Unfortuhately, the trial of Lambert was not. the 
only V^ork of the same kind in^which tho'archbishop 
was iavolved. t'or several years past the kingdom 
had been infested by an influx Qf Anabaptists fjrom 
the. Continent. The name^of this sect was derived 
from their belief that infant baptism was.a nullity, 
and that a repetition of th(^rite was indispensable to 
aU adults who had received it- in their childhood. 
But \^ith this |)efyer6lon they cofnoined a multitude 
of other pernicious principles. They h^ld alVdiberal 
arts in utter contempt ^they destroyed all books 
except the Scriptures : they demolished, without 
remorse, all civil an^ social institutions ; and they 
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^liacle it a matter of conscience to extirpate the «(»- 
godly ^ iq order that they might estabhsh/Ae kingdom 
of Zi&H, In short, they were the apostles of anarchy^ 
as well as the patrons of nfiisbelief ; and, thereforoy 
nothing could be more reasonable than vigorous, 
though temp^tCv measures for the suppression .of 
their doctrines. ^To this duty; however, the king 
addresffed himself wil^ his usual ferocity. In the 
preceding Octpbet, he had issued a commission to 
the archbi|8hop, and several other prelates and 
doctorsj empowering them ^o inquire after persons 
"suspected for Anal^pti9ts,or for any other damn- 
ahle heresy ;'* and to institute , sumn^ary proceed- 
ings againdt all that 'should be obstinate: and irredaira- 
able. A proclamation followed in If ovember, which, 
ranked tl^ Sacramentarians with the Anabaptists^ 
as **the fellows of their crime ;" and orderea that 
they should be prosecuted to extremity. In. the 
course of the ^ame month, one man and Bnmi^ or tw« 
one woman, both natives of Holland, and '*'***p^ 
both Anabaptists, were deliv^ered to the seciilaY arm, 
and colnmitted to the flames in Smithfie^d.* 

While he wafil offering these victims to the bloody 
idol of his theological orthodoxy, the king showed 
himi^elf equally ready to^ crush the treasons, which 
were incessahtly hatched ag^nst him under the 
incubation of the papacy. Reginald Pole was the 
unwearied aMtator w^ho was scattering latrifMi of 
over Europe the seeds of hostility against ^^'. 
his patron and sdvereign ; and few things are more 
surprising'than the steady- and reelecting fanaticism 
with which he pursued his objepjt. There, is, how- 
ever, great reason to believe. thaji, his zeal for the 
Romish hierarchy waSv at one time^ c6n8id6rably 
animated by secret hopes 'of a union with his popish 
kinswomSm the Princess Mary, and. of his eventual 
succession to the crown of fingland; . . But thes« 

* Coll. Tol. U. ^ lM,and Bao. No. 48. 
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views were efiectaallydefiBated by the policy of the 
emi^ror, who was far from deshrous of his .elevation 
to the throne. It was, most pr-obably/.at the impe* 
rial suggestion, that the pontiff had forced upon him 
the unwelcome honour Of a cardinal^s hat ; whieh, 
by \compelUng him to enter the priesthood, would, 
of course, put an end to his matrimonial specula- 
tions. His advancement to this dignity took place 
in Decenlber, 1536. . It did not,* however, for an 
instant, suspend his dangerous practices ; which he 
seems to have carried on^ throughout, .with a very 
prudent attention to his own personal, safety, but in 
utter disregard of the ruin they might bring upon his 
nearest connexions. In October, 1538, ^his friends 
and relatives in England wi^re arraigned on a. charge 
of high-tiieason, for donspiringrto-depose or assassin- 
ate Heniy^and to plac^ the cardinal^ on the throhe 
in his ^tead. We are npt'iiow in possession of the 
evidence against them; -but (he particulars of the 
conspiracy were revealed by. Sir Geoffry Pole, under 
the influence of remorse, after-hehad^attempted sui- 
cide ip prison: and this discovery secured liis. life, 
Amofg the victims were Lord > Montague, the bro- 
ther of. Pole, and the Countess MaVgaret his mother. 
It was on the last .of Dec^ember thai/ Montague and 
his confederates were found guilt^ ; and in the course 
of nine days they were sent to exe.cution. The aged 
countess, the last of the Plajitagenets, was attainted 
four mdnthsf afterward. But the fate which was 
suspended over the head pf^his parent was by no 
means sufficient to interrupt tlie desperate intrigues 
o( the cardinal ; and the blow was brodght down 
upon her two years vsubs^quently, by /the al^rm and 
the anger which His restless m'achinations continued 
to excite.* . / 

Nothing could well- be more mortifyinff tq the 
Romish party than a discovery like this. Its mam- 

• Tamer, Hiat. Epg; Heti. vm. <^ Sfl^. 
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fest tendency was to involve them in suspicion, and, 
consequently to paralyze their strength. Neverthe- 
less, it does not appear to have materially impaired 
their influence. Their hopes w«re high, their ac- 
tivity sleepless, and their address con- ^^^ ^^ 
summate. None were louder than they ^STShL no- 
in reprobating the unnatural proj acts of the """'^ 
degenerate Englishman, and his perfidious confeder- 
ates ; none more forward to acquiesce in the mea- 
sures needful for defeating their Ireasonable designs, 
and disabling for ever the malice or the craft of 
Rome. They perceived that, between his schism- 
atic establishment and his Catholic doctrine, Henry 
now found himself beset with incessant difficdty 
and peril. He was, indeed, fully possessed with 
the notion that this realm was in danger of being 
overrun with every variety of political and religious 
heresy. His perplexity aggravated the sternness of 
his imperious nature. All parties trembled at his 
frown, and were apparently in readiness to bow 
down before his will. In this temper it was that 
the new parliament was soon to assemble. And it 
will be seen with what vigilance and dexterity the 
papal faction availed themselves of their growing 
ascendency, in making the legislature subservient 
to their interests. 

02 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

« 

1539-1541. 

FlimneMiof Cranmer inreateting the misapplieation of Charch Property— 
His views respecting Ppebendal Preferments — Character of Cranmer's 
auxiliaries— Cromwell— Latimer— Shaxf on — Fox— Bonner raised to 
the Bench— New Parliament — Royal Messagfe recommending Six 
Articles for examination— Cranmer's opposition— The King present at 
one stage of the debates — Cranmer refuses to retire from the debate, 
thott^ desired by the King— Act of the Six Articles— Latimer and 
Shaxton . resigo their Bishoprir^— Cranmer's notions respecting the 
■epalar power in ecclesiastical masters— Distress of Cranmer— Ho 
Bends his wife to Germany— The Peers entertained by Cranmer at 
Lambeth — The king^s gracious message to him — Popish Book of Cere- 
monies— Not sanctioned by the Convocation — Exasperation of tba 
Germans at the Six Articles — Indignation of Luther— Project of the 
marriage with Anne of Cleves— The King's antipathy to her— Th« 
ConvocHtion concurs in the dissolufion of the nniarria^e — Cranmer pre* 
■ides at this business— His views respecting it— His intercession for 
Cromwell— He is lell almost alone— His firmness in opposing the 
intended Poiiish Formulary— Hi« fhli anticipated— Noble fidelity of the 
King to Cranmer— Proclamation toenfbrce placing the Bible in Churches 
— Cathedral church of Canterbury restored to Ihe stale of a Deanery 
and Chapter— Cranmer's benevolent views respecting Canterbury 
Grammar Bchooi— Information brought to Cranmer of the uofaithnil* 
ness of the Queen, Catharine Howard— Communicated by him to tho 
King— Interview of Cranmer with the Queen — Her Execution. 

It would be difficult to imagine a person much less 
qualified either to conduct or to resist an organized 
system of intrigue than Archbishop Cranmer. His 
habits and his temperament were altogether unfit 
for the agitations and the stratagems of a political 
life. His greatest personal enjoyments were those 
of solitary research. His temper was mild and un- 
suspicious, and his demeanor singularly affable. His 
candour and moderation were acknowledged by all 
but his most inveterate enemies. He was eminently 
adorned with the charity which thinkeih no evil. His 
hatred of turbulence and conflict may sometimes 
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have given to his character an air of pliability ; but 
his pliability was not the accomplishment of a subtle 
and aesigning courtier. It was, to say the very worst 
of it, the occasional weakness of one who, in his 
heart, abhorred iniquity, but who, not being prodi- 
gally endowed with animal hardihood, was not pre* 
pared, at every moment, to confront the designs of 
evil men with sturdy and resolute opposition. A 
man like this was no match for such masters of policy 
as Gardiner and many of his adherents : and no one 
can wonder that Cranmer's genius was often baffled, 
though never rebuked, by the more crafty spirit 
which ruled the counsels of his adversaries. He 
never, for a moment, seems to have lost the personal 
esteem and attachment of Henry : but, at this period, 
he was apparently losing the intimate confidence 
Of his master : and it is worthy of remark, that the 
wane of his ascendency was manifestly accelerated 
precisely by the exercise of that very quality, in 
which he is supposed by some to have been unhap- 
pily deficient. In spite of the profusion of the king 
and the cupidity of his favv)urites, he opposed, with 
inflexible firmness, the progress of spolia- j-^^^^^j^ ^ 
tion. He professed himself content that cmSTn ». 
the abbeys of royal foundation should be SuLtiSS "5 
forfeited to the crown. But he and his ^"* p"»^ 
associates never Ceased to insist on the ex- 
pediency and the justice of abstaining from the utter 
desecration of the remaining spoils of the church. 
They were perpetually insisting on the duty of ap- 
plying those resources to the foundation of colleges 
and hospitals, and other projects of religious and 
charitable wisdom. One noble design of' the arch- 
bishop, in particular, is worthy of the highest ad- 
miration. The prebendal preferments 
had been so notoriously abused, that, in gpSiSnTSTpS 
process of time, these, too, were invaded J^ !»*«'•• 
oy secular men : and the pretence for this 
usurpation was, that no secular men could mor6 
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scandalously pervert those preferments than manjr 
of their ecclesiastical occupants had done, by their 
worldly and luxurious lives. It was urged, to little 
purpose, that these benefices without cure of souls 
were fit encouragements for those who might be 
disabled by infirmity or age for a parochial charge ; 
or for those who were otherwise capable of render- 
ing eminent service to the church ; or, lastly, as an 
aid to such parochial ministers as would otherwise 
be starving on their miserable incumbencies.* These 
considerations proved but a feeble protection against 
the prevailing iniquity of the age. But if the views 
of Craniper had been promptly realized, the church 
would have been provided with at least one effective 
bulwark against avarice and oppression. His pro- 
ject was that every cathedral in the kingdom should 
be converted into a seminary of " sound learning and 
religious education;^' that readers should be ap- 
pointed, at each of those establishments^ in divinity, 
m Hebrew, and in Greek; and that the students 
who attended their instructions should form a body 
of probationers, whom the bishop might transplant, 
from time to time, out of this nursery, into every 
comer of his diocess : so that every prelate would, 
at length, be surrounded by a college of clergy, to 
be promoted by him, according to their talents and 
attainments.! Unhappily, however, both this and 

every similar proposal fell heavily on the 
JJiiSift^t ear of a monarch, who was surrounded 
fM&i^uieSt with insatiable parasites; who thought 
pixfc that knights and tnen-at-arms were the 

fittest substitutes for monks ; and that 
towers and fortresses were the buildings which ought 
to rise out of the ruins of dilapidated sanctuaries. 
And, — still more unfortunately, if possible, — the re- 
luctance of the king was aggravated by the naachi- 

* Bttinst, Tol. ii. p. 8. 

t See Burnet, vol. i. p. SOI, wM my tbat bt ted smb « ktl«r of tte 
■rchbiahop'* oq this rabjoet ; which, h0iw««ar, te dOM not piodiiee. 
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nations of the Romanists. Even the spoliation of 
the church Wias- in the. estimation of many of that 
party a less formidable evil than the substitution of 
a mig^hty scheme for the diffusion and establishipent 
of the principles of the Hefprraation, And accord- 
ingly no /efforts were spared by them to defeat thosQ 
Idbonfs of Orafimer* which, if they had ptdspered, 
must hav^ conferred th^ most enduring 'benefits on 
our church. The intrigues of. his adversaries were 
but too successful. His noble planp were utterly 
a))ortive ; and producied no other effect than that of 
impairing his influence in the counsels of his sove? 
reign. . - ^ . ^ 

,& was further to be lamented, )liat the interests 
of the Reformation were, at thi^ time, but' ch«a« or 
feebly represented by thdVriends and ad- cniimar% wk- 
herents of the primate. The influence "**^"' 
of its great patron, the vicegerent himself, was be- 
ginning to ebb aw^y. " The blacksmith's CRanw* 
son" was regarded with disdain by the 
aristocracy,— ;with jealousy by those who had once 
been his equals,-^id with hatred by 'many among 
the clergy, whose supremacy' he was thought to 
have usurped. His own personal qualities were 
not of sufficient power, to bear him up against the . 
weiglltof this hostility. He was energetic, unscru- 
pulous, and consequently useful in the transaetion 
of his mastei'^s business ; but his character' wanted 
the genuine stamp/Of greatqess. There wa6 not|iing 
in it of that superiority which liftsup the head into 
the region of serenity, while the tempests are 
raginj^ below.' The professional auxiliaries of the 
archbishop were wholly unequal to the approaching 
crisis. Hugh Latimer,, then Bishop of ^^^^^ 
Worcester, has been called the^ Apostle 
of E?n^land;. alid with undoubted justice, if apostolic 
integnty and zeal could merit the title. But, in 

^ See Bnnet, ▼61. 1. p. SOI. 
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truth, he had hut little of the genuine apostolic pru« 
dence. He_had the simplicity of the dove,'' with 
scarcely a ' particle of the serpent's wisdom. His 
honest impatience W3s*, perpetually, apt to btitrun 
the tardy and unequal pslce of authority; and hi6 
almost rustic plainness some^time^s endangered his 
cause, by exposing it to the contempt of cold-hearted 
or worldly men. His peculiarities, indeed, were so 
weU ki^o wn to the «rcnbishopi that he found it ex- 
pedient to administer to his venerable friend some 
grains of salutary cfautioh, on hisfippointment to the 
office of a preachei'to the court. He wisely recom- 
mends him, in his Sermons '* to oyerpass aU inanner 
of speech, either apertly or Suspiciously sounding 
against atiy special man's tacts, acts, manners, or 
sayin^^s ; to the intent, tiAt the audience tnay hsYe 
none Occasion thereby,*— nafnely, to slander your 
adversarites : which would seem tp many that you 
were devoid of charity ,^ and so^much the more un- 
worthy to occupy that rooin. . Nevertheless^ if such 
occasion be given by the Word of God, let none of- 
fence or suspicion be uhreprehended ; especially if 
it be generally spoken, without affection.' \ Fur- 
thermorei I Would that you shoidd study to com<? 
prehend your matter, that, in any condition, you 
stand lio longer in the pulpit than &n hour, t>r,an 
hour and a ha[lf at the utmost. . For, by long ex- 
pense of time,' the kinjg and the queen shall perad- 
venture,.wax so weary at the beginning, that thev 
shall have small delight to continue throughout with 
you to the end."* 

The character of Shaxton^ Bishop of Salisbury, 
was another source of weakness 'and dis- ■-, 
union. He, too, like Latimer, was gtiev- 
oqsly deficient in discretion: and, -unlike him, ho was 
irritable in temper, and most unstable In judgment. 

■ • V 

r •, 

* Laiwdowne MS. Brtt. lliw. lOiS, N«;'47 ; citefl in Todd^ GnBOMr, 
toLtM39»140. 
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He had» unhappily, involved himself in a somewhat 
intemperate correspondence with the vipar-ffeneral, 
upon a point of ecclesiaaticd discipline ;* an4 this at 
a time when all the resources of niutual confidence 
were required for the support of the Protestant in- 
terest. Of all the other prelates attached te the 
Reformation, by far the most active /and judicious 
was Fox, Bishop of Hereford. Butifeath ^^ , 
had unfortunately deprived .t,he cause of 
his services in the May of the preceding year : and 
never was^ any thing more disastrous than bodbm- nkBd to 
the choice of his successor ! Our very "* •***• 
children have learned to^pronounce the name . of 
Edmund Bonner with abhorrence : and this was the 
man who was.' now to be advanced to the pr^acy. 
lie Jiad first emerged into notice when the public 
mind was agitated by. the question of the divorce. 
His turbulent activitjr in the cause recommended him 
to Cromwell, and raised him to the archdeaconry of 
Leicestpr. Hip subsequent exei|ions oomfdetely won 
fpr him the confidence of the^reform^rs. Cranmer 
himself appointed him the Master of the Faculties.! 
He w^s sent to supersede Gardiner as' ambassador to 
the Ftench.court ; and during his residence at Paris, 
professed so. fervent an interest in the progress or 
the English Bible and Testament-^(of which an im- 
pression was then in preparation therej) — ^that he 
was reckoned amopg the foremost champions of 
Scriptural truth. Towards the close of this year, 
1539, while he was yet in France, Stoke^ley died; 
and Bonner was elevated tp the see of London. But 
by th3t time the influence which originally lifted him 
from obfiicurity had si^nk into decay ; and he quietly 
succeeded to the diocess aj)d the principles of hi^ 

* See Sriype, Ecel. Mem. toU i. e. 30, and Ajip. No. 01: altoo BomeC, 
vol. i. b^ IIL Ree. N<k 8. This w placed by Bumet in 15S7, by Sirype in 
Jfi36. 

t See SMTpe'a Crani^er, b. I. e. 19. 

t Foxe^ In Eed. Bi«g. toI: U. p. Ml -S04. 
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predecessor. JIis subsequent histpxy is wefl known. 
It id the histoiy of a nature so detestably selfish and 
ferpcious that the darkest paganism' would have 
been disgraced by it. ^ 

The revolution inthe sehtimentsNof the king was 
this year speedily proclaimed from the pulpit. On 
the first Sunday in Lent, Gardiner ; preached; at SU 
Paul's Cross. His oratory on this occasion wa» 
sufficiently contemptible. He chose for his subject 
the three temptations of Christ, of which he made 
the following notable application: — ^** Christ was 
tempted by the devil to cast himself dovmward. But 
now-a-days, the devil tempteth men to; cast them- 
selves backward. Ther^ is^ no forward in. the new 
teaching, but all is backwards Na\^ the 'devil tfcach- 
eth — come back from fasting, come , back from 
prayin'i^, cOme back from cohfession, come biick 
from weeping for thy sins;" and all is backward. 
Insomuch that he must learn to sSiy'his paternoster 
bsickward."* ' The performance of Bishop Tonslal 
before the king, on Palm Suniiay, was much more 
respectable than the ivorthless trifling of Gardiner. 
It vehemently condemns- the usurpation of the pope 
— reprobates the excommunication of the ki^^ — ani 
denounces the ingratitude' of that " errant traitor" 
Regihajd PcHe.t The sam.^ sentiments were echoed 
by Bishop Longland,'at Grdfeh.wich,.on. Good Friday. 
In short, the whole of the Romish parfy aj^pearedto 
emulater each other ih pouring contempt upon the 
supremacy of the pope ; a policy which his holiness 
probably viewed iS^itJi paternal indulgence, if he was 
fully apprized of the motives v^hich prompted it. 
They were, hpwever, prepared to bribe the king still 
more deeply by a passive* acquiescence in the die* 
solution of the monasteries, and the transfer of their 

* From his " DecIaratioQ of such tuticles u peorge Joye hath gone 
about to confutcfas false."— See Todd's Cranmer, vol. i. p. 270. 

t This sermoa is erroneously placed in the ye^ 1538, >y Stry||B. He 
rery justly observ^, that (bis bishop and others aHefwaril caUiriy took 
back the yoke upon their own necks, and laid It again upon the necks oC 
the people !— Eccl. Mem. vol. i. c. 44. 
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whole properly intO/the royal exchequer ; -a mea^ire 
to which nothing could have reconciled tii^pontiff 
hut a convection that it was now become inevitable. 

On the 38th of April a new parliament was as- 
sembled. On Monday the 5th of May a ^^^ „._^^ 
royal 4nessag:e was brought down by the. ^ 
Lord-chancellor Audley , e^ressive of his majesty's 
anxiety tp teribinate religious dissension; andfe- 
pommending the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the debated doctrines, and to jpifepare such 
articles as^ would pacify the spirit of controversy. 
The commissioners appointed to carry this hopeful 
project into execution, were the vicegerent, the two 
archbishops, the Bishops of Durham, Bath and Wells, 
Ely, Bangor, Carlisle, and Worcester. The re- 
formejrs were thus left in a decided minority. Their 
only advantages were, the support of the i(icar-gehe- 
ral,'and the acknowledge*d principle that the rme of 
faith wa^ to be sought In Scripture alone, fileven 
days weire. wasted in fruitless conflict. ^ On Triday, 
the 16th of May, the Duke of Norfolk >_ _ 
announced to the .House the ill success SeSLSSST* 
of their deliberations, and presented six Sffijl^* 
questions for examination in 'full* par- 
hament ; With liberty to aU parties' to offer what 
should appear best, in orderthat a union of opinions 
might be attained, and a penal law enacted to enforce 
obedience to it* The following were the articles 
proposed for consideration. 

1. Whettier the rearbody qf Christ was present 
iti the Eucharist without any trahsubstantiatipn. 

9. Whether that sacrament should be administered 
in both kinds to the laity. . • . . 

3. Whether vowsof chastity, made by men Of 
wpmen,are binding by the law of God. 

4. Whether the same law wan'ants t^e celebration, 
of private masses. 

^ Lunlil** Jovnals, tdI.4. p. W. 

Vol. I.— P 
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5. Whether it allows the marriage of priests. 
' 6. Whether it makes auricular .confession ^eces- 
feary. 

Against the Romish view of .these articles^ with 
cnniiMk^ogipo- the exceptiou of th^ first, Cranmermain- 
•itJoB- iained a vigorous . oppojsition for three 

days .together. His eloquence and learning extorted 
admiration , ^ved ftom his enemies.* He was -sup- 
ported by Goodrich, Shaxton, Latipner, Hilsey, and 
JBarlow among the bench; but he had. to contend 
with Lee, Stokesley,' .Gardiner, Sampson, Repps, and 
Aldrich ; and he received no . assistance from atiy 
one of the' temporal peers. The Protestant vicar- 
generiBd' himself Was silent.f The J<:ing, howeve;:, 
appealrs to have been sb struck with Cranmer's reso- 
lute resistance, that he afterward . demanded the 
hestds of his arguments in writing. But by this time 
the matter was far beyond the jurisdiction of logic 
or divinity. The king felt Doth, his .honour . and 
safety to be at. stake: his honour «s head ipf the 
chqrph and defender of th^ Catholic faith; his 
safety as a monarch, whose very throne must be en- 
dangered by the commotions^ incident to a wild con- 
flict of religious, principles and ppiuions. 

On Friday, May 23, the parliament was prorogued 
till the 30th of the same month. On their reassem- 
bling, in Older to ^ve an appearance of equity to the 
proceeding, it was sighified by the 'chancellor to be 
the king*^ pleasure that a bill should be prepared hy 
each party, and presented to the House. One bill 
was to be composed by the j3rimate, the Bishop of 
St. David^Sy.aod Dr. Peters the other by the Arch- 
bishop of .York, the Bishops of Winchester and 
Durjiam, and Dr. Tregonwell; and. ^haf the bill 
which should find favour \^ith the House should be 
submitted to his^ majesty. The measure framed by 

* Strjp^'fl Cranmer, b. i. e. 10. t iMi^ 

} Herbert, 511. 6d. 1C8S. '. 
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Granmer tfnd^his coQeagues was .of course rejected 
by the Lords, though not without a contest. The 
House then received permission to proceed with 
thejr discussions on the other. On the 7th of June 
it was brought in ; aiid on the 10th read a third tijpe 
and passed. On. the 14th it was received back from 
the Commons, with an amendment, which wa^ 
agreisd to on the 16th; and on the 28th it became 
the law of the land.* 

The rapjditv of these proceedings may. beascribed 
partly to the known opinions of thaking; ,^ ^. 
and still more to the royal presence m the «at at oi% m 
House df Lords at one stage of the de- °^'%^^i^ 
bate. That Henry came down in person 
is placed beyond all doubt by the subsequent asser- 
tion of Granmer himself.f That he addressed the 
assembly may be collected from the words of a mem- 
ber of that very parliament.! Such was his impa- 
tience of opposition that he desired the archbishop 
to absent himself from the House till the bill should 
have become a law. With this r^quisi- c,„„^ ^^^ 
tion Granmer respectfully, but firmly, re- ^ ijjj^ *»■ 
fused to comply ; protesting Chat the thoaJT^Mnd 
cause was not his own, but that it was *^*"^''*' ' 
the cs^use of God.^ And it should here be men- 

* Lordri* Journals, toL i. p. llS-119. Burnet, vol. i^ b, Ui. p. M^. 

t In bis answer (o tbe second article of ibe Deronshire rebelfe, in 1540, 



Granmer affirms tbat ** if tbe king's majesty bi<nseyr bad not eome per- 

House, those l&ws (the Six Atticles). nad 
never passed/* Strype'ii Crannier, Append. No. 40. Something of tbe 



sonally into the Parliament House, 



same kind was intimated by him in bis defence against ^iardiniNr (Ed. S, 
p. 5Ad), in which, after declaring that he himself *' had never ecneented 
to thoee ariiclee/* h» adds—''* how that matter wa^ en/brcedby some per- 
sons, they know right wel( wbb were then present^'* I can find, bow- 
ever, no notice Of tbe king's presence In the Lords' joamals. 

X An anonymous letter has been printed by Strype (Granmer, App. 
No. 96). fh>m h Rpmisb member of parliament, (^nceming (he paasing 
of the Six Articles, in. which the writer says that, notwithstanding the 
renistante of Granmer, and several other bishops, •* yet, An«Uy,his nlgb' 
ness eon/ounded them all wMt.God^s' learning,^ Coiu^nd them his 
higbnesfl certainty did ! How much Ood*» l^anUnf bad to do wtth tiM 
natter is quite another question. 

^ Fox«,in EocL Bfog, vol. UL p. 479. * * 
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tioned, to the honoar of Henry, that he graciously 
endured this display of uncompromising inte^ty, 
and never sufiered it to interrupt his regard for the 
archbishop.* 

^y this act the six points debated were all estab- 
▲d or fh* Biz lished in favour of the Roman Catholics. 
A^*** J- . It fully maintained the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation^ and the practice of communion In one 
kind. It affirmed that priests are forbidden to 
marry, — ^that vows of chastity are binding, — that 
private masses are agreeable to the Divine law, — 
and lastly; tliat auricular confession is expedient and 
necessary. The penalties it inflicted were horrible. 
It condemned to the stake all who should spejik, 
preachf or write against the established sacramental 
doctrine '; and it dopmed to the d^ath of felons all 
who^shotild preach or dispute against the other five. 
It annuUed the marriages of all who had Vsken the 
▼ow of chastity ; it punished as felony the concu- 
binage of priests (for so was their marriage then 
styled); and inflicted the same penalty ' on* alLcon- 
temptuous abstinence f^om confession and the Eu- 
charist. The -duer execution of these frightful pro- 
visions was intrusted to commissioners, assisted'by 
a Jury; and incumbents; were ordered to' remind 
their parishioners from the- pulpit of t^e blessings 
thus provided for them. . ' 

* It \iBM i)Mn stated^at Crafimer ** wrote ' an 'apology to 4h^ klnc Hat 
his presam^tion in barinc oppotedtlie opinion of bit nn^esCy." (Ling. 
Hist. Eng. vol.Ti. p. 386.) I know not wbere to Itek ibr this apkogy. 
nnleM it be the -wiitten statement of iiis opinions, afterward submitted 
by bim to tbe king, bp bis majeity*» otmf, desire^ (See Herb. p. 510. Ed. 
166d ; and Buai. b. iii. a-.d. 1589.) It bais Airtber been affinned tbat Cranmer 
eame over to Hie opinion of tbe bead of the cburcb (Ling. IM.) And 
iMre again I am at a loss for any autbority. l^e assertion is directly 

3 posed to tbe stateitient of Fdxe, tbat be reAised to retire flrora tlie 
)dse dnring tbe debates upon tbe bill. (Eocl. Biog. toI. ilL p. 475.) It 
is equally opposed to Cranmer's own subsequent declaration lo ibe king 
himself, tbat bis opinions remained nnnltered. (Coll. Vol. ii. p. SOd) K 
Is true that Cranmer was left in a minority so hopeless as to ma^ It nu- 
fatory t6diTide the Boiise. But who can be so ignorant- of >parUtqnciltV7 
practice ■• to oonslrtt^ this intoa proof of aeqiii^oraoe ? 
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Both Lafimer and Shaxton testified their abhor- 
rence of this measure by the resignation j^y^^ ^ 
of their bishoprics. If Cranmer had^gjwj* 
done the same, .it would have been ifti- »*viM. 
possible to withhold our admiration from such a 
proof of his sincerity. Ad he did not, it is fairly to 
DO concluded, that the articles from which he- dis- 
sented, in his judgement, left the fundatnentajs of 
Christianity untouched! Besides, it must be taken 
into consideration thai the notions of- Cranmer re- 
specting the power of the state in ecclesiastical 
matters were always very exalted, — nearly ap- 

E reaching to what in a later age would q^^^^ ^ 
e called Erastian ; and . therefore, — al- tkyi mpectiiHt 
though he fblt himself at liberty to resist iD^^i^tSi 
the statute, by-argum^nt, to the very utter- "****^ 
most, — yet when once it became the law^ he con- 
ceived submission to be an obvious duty. It has 
been conjectured, that his thoughts were deeply 
eil^ployed, much about this time, on the limits witnin 
Which the secular authority should be confined, in 
the piAiishment of heresy^ .And every friend to the 
Reformation must cordially rejoice that his delibe- 
rations ienabled him to retain his post, and thus se- 
-cured^the coiltinuance of his public services to the 
cause of the Protestant religion.* . 

It will be readily conceived that this odibi|8 vic-r 
tory produced unbounded exultation among the Ro- 
manists. It placed in their hands a scourffe with six 
niurderous lashes, the terrors of which, they hoped, 
would effectually silence the .inquisitive an<| disor- 
derly spirit of the times. Nay, strange as 'it may 
seehi, the bloody instrument was regarded with 
positive coipplacency, by, a large portion of the 

.• , . . • 

* Stmw menlloos m Latin MS., which he flmnd amcmg the ptpera of 
the a^chbiihop (antf which ie now in the library of G. C. G. Gambridfo) 
entitled, ** Num in beretieoa, Jura, Mafiairalui, fravioo animnavfrtira 
lieeat," and datad US9 : ^nd he thinka it Toiy proNble that, this wwit 
nay than litTt haen eonfoltad by him. 

P9 
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people of England. Th^re still were nnultitudes 
who looked with horror on the euppression -of the 
monasteries.. In their estimation, it was nothing 
1^88 than the triufnph of heresy and sacrilege. BiS 
this inhum.an statute consoled them with the hope, 
that they still had upon^tho thvone an orthodox mon- 
arch { and that the supremacy with which he had 
been inve.sted would at l^a8t.t>e exercised for the 
honour of the true Catholic faith.* The dejection 
of the reformers wa9, of course, as great as the 
Diitnvorcnii- ©l^tiou of their adversaryes. The afBic- 
»«• tion of the archbishop was extreme. It 

seemed in an instant to wither sul his hopes of the 
restoration of Scriptural Christianity ; and his dis-- 
tress was deepened by the tuin with which it threat- 
ened his own domestic comfort, fie had hithejrto 
Ured in private with his wife: a privileffe which 
was not affected hy. the late royal procTamatipn. 
But he was now deprived even of this satisfaction ; 
H»t«d>uiwife ^^^ ^^ compelled to send her, with their 
to Qenuoy. ' children, to heir friends in Germany! The 
king himself appears to have been distressed by the 
suffering of his old and still valued friend ; ahd,' in 
order to assuage his anxiety, he desired the primate 
to invite the Duikes of Noifolk. and Suffolk, tod all 

* It to well known that tHere wm no feature of the HefcrniBtkHi ihore 
generally 4eteetol by the Bomanists than the perauaaton of clerical 
marriages ; and thta, in qpite ef the obyious danger that rhe enforced 
celibacy of the clergy would only betray them into mnch mole ortminal 
Tiolationa pf their nm of cbaatRy. 8o6n after the paaaing of thto aot^ 
the Dttke of Norfolk met bis old chaplain X^wney, the same (hcetioua 

eerson who had on a former, occasion extoifted a smile flrom .the arch- 
ishop, by his satirical description of; Stokesley . ** 0, mfy Lawiiey ," said 
the duke, " whether may priests now haire wives, or nor->** If it ideate 
your grace,** i«)died the humorous divine, ** | cannot tell whether priests 
may have wives or no ; but well I wot, and aim aure of It, for /dl* your 
act, that wives will have priests." The duke was too well satisfied of 
the truth of the remark to resent this amusing sal\y of his chaplain. 
Be therefore only turned to his attendants and said, " Hearken, masters, 
how itiim knave scorheth our act, and maketh it worth a fly 1 Well, I 
•ee thoa wilt never forget thy old tricks." Aifd so the duke and bte 
fsntlaman wwtt away, menrUy langhtag at the Jeat— ftrypa, CnniMiv 
ETlcS. ' • 
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the peers of parliameiit (then not nearly so ntime- 
rotts as at the present day), to an enter- _. 
tainment %t Lambeth. A visit of this 2!^ ?S: 
kind, Henry conceived, would effectiiaUy "»«'•* ^^-^^"^ 
obviate the impression tnat the recent proceedings 
had involved the archbii|hop in a fatal loss of the 
rojral favour. The pNSevs, of. course, could not de- 
cline an invitation given at the suggestion of the 
kipg; and, at the appointed day, the palace was 
graded by. the presence of Uie mtst noble person- 
ages in the realm. The cluef object of this meeting 
was sooU' declared. In the hearing of these di'stin- 
gwshed gues^, the Duke of Norfolk sig- ^ . 
niited tb the primate the kind's pleasure, dw» tSmJTZ 
that they should comfort him with the ^; 
assurance thatHhe good-will of his majesty towards 
him was still unimpaired; that the king was much 
impressed vrith the industi^ and gleaming displayed 
by him in his recent exertions in parlifiiment ; and 
wito anxious thset he should not be discouraged by 
. their udsucce^sful result. ' In reply to this gntciotts 
intimation^ Craamer professed himself deeply grate- 
ftil for this mark of the royal condescension ; but, 
instead of utteHng a svUable which sounded like an 
apology, or intimated his assent to the recent meaa- 
«reli, he declared his hope that *^ hereafter 
his aliBgations and authorities should pre- ^^'''"''^ 'f*^' 
vail, to the glory of God, and the comn^odity- of the 
realm." A conversation then followed^ in which 
the mild and affable 4emeanou|r bf the archbishop 
was advantageously contrasted with the overbearing 
insolence of Cardinal Wolsey. The general burst 
of compliment that ensued was completed by .the 
vicar-general, who declared that the primate inust 
have been boro in some auspicious hour. It was 
the lot of the other counsellors perpetually to incur 
his majesty's suspicion, and to feel the weight of 
the royal rebuke. But the king would never listen 
to a word of ioainuation against lus grace of Can- 
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terbury. "The vicegerent liimself coqld neterobtam 
a hearing, if ever he ventured to intitnate any thiag 
to his disadvantage ; and therefore, he added, your 
ffrace.is most' happy, if yoq can ^maintain yourself 
in this condition,* ^ 

Among the first-fruits of the couhteri-reformation 
Vtopuh Book of '^^^ * Book,of Ceremonies, But tbi's pto- 
ctntaaum. - d«oe. was blighted in the bud. 1/ not the 
work of G^irdiner himself, it was certainly submitted 
to his rev^sal; and was "propounded by his party to 
Kot««ivnedby ^be couvocatiou. It did not, hk)wever, 
the oonvoatka. reccive . thc s^ctiou of that assembly, 
though the cause of its. rejection is^ not certainly 
known. It appears, indeed, that the archbishop was, 
about this time,'occupied in refuting certain articles 
put forth by the Romanists ; and it hte been coiyec- 
tured that these were na other than the superstitious 
regulations in question. If this surmise be well 
founded. It affords a satisfactoiy proof that the in- 
fluence of the primate was not wholly extinguished ; 
and that he was still'watchfully, wSSi even success 
fully, hovering about the triumphant march of tiie 
Romish faction.f 

The king had now remained no less than two 
years a widower; and Cromwel) was naturaUy de- 
sirous that his majesty's next matrimonial connex- 
ion should be such as to strengthen ttie Protestant 
• 

♦ Poie, In Eccl. Blog. T9I. iii. p. I'TS. Strype, Cranmer, b. he. 1». 
The aceouAt of chit Tlaf i !« taken, by these writers, ftom an e>ewi»rie« 
orft, Morloe, tbe ai«hbishep*8,secretary, -whose MS. is in Q C. C. Cam-* 
bridge. It is carious enongb, that In the bairds of Dr. Lingard, fhe 
VBole ailUr of the banqnet at.Lambeth dwindles into a " ^cions and 
eonaoUng answer** to Cranmer's written upology for his presomptuoui 
opposition to his oiajssty^s opinion : a statement for whieh, I repeat, no 
authority has been produced.^Ling. Hist Engl. tI. 88B. 

t See Sirype» Cranmer, b. i. e. 19, and Eccl. Meai. i>ol, L c. 47; alao 
App. No. 109, where the whole of this Book of Ceremonies is printed. 
The compilation is prolix and ibinute. I presume it corresponds. In 
moit pariiculars, with the Romish eeremanici to use af the poasent day. 
Some of its provisions and maxinis fre, indeed, unexceptionable. But 
Its tendency, on tbe whole, is to convert the worship of God into a triUlns 
putMniaw,or,atlMBK,agaiidynMlo4nnM. • 
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interest against the machinationa of the Romanists. 
Some measure of this kind waa becoming urgently 
expedient. Nothing could exceed the disappoint- 



ment and exasperation produced among* ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
the Reformers of Germany by the 1*^© ^^^g,^ 
superstitious and sanguinary law. The "* 



truth was courteously, but very mainly, told by Me- 
lancthon, in an epistle addressed to Henry himself. 
The indignation of Luther was expressed indip&tioD or 
in. less measured language. "I am re- V>tt»- 
joiced,'' he said, in.a letter to the Duke of Saxony, 
'* that the king has at last thronoi off the mask. He 
demanded to be chosen as head and defender of the 
gospel in Gernymy. Awayrwith such 'a head! His 
power and his wealth have so inflated him that he 
would be adored as a divinity. His craft is such as 
might well qualify him for the.popedom itself."* In 
the midst of this spreading aheoation, the king 
thought fit to listen to his vicar-fpeii^raly who was 
anxious that his- master should pacify, by a !Protest- 
ant alliance, the fears and suspicions of the German 
princes. The person recommended by. Cromwell 
as the new consort was the Princess p^jaetefaiiiar. 
Anne, sister to the Duke of Cleves, who ^^"i;^ ^^ 
had recently established the Lutheran Re- 
formation in hia principality. The duke readily as- 
sented to the oMiteh ; and the Elector of Saxony, who 
bad married a sister of the princess, was pievailed 
on to safiction it in spite of his cordial detestation 
of the Six Articles. The counsel was most disas- 
trous to the vicegerent, and, oeyond all question, 
precipitated his fate; The^pencu of Holbein had 
invested the lady with charais which Henry was 
unable to discover- when she landed in England. 
His idisappoiniment was gradually aggravated into 
poaitivfs antipathy ; and after si» months j^ ^^^ „^ 
of apparent cohabitation, the fastidious '*<>vi»i>«r* 
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monarch was resolved that his parliament and his 
convocation should, between them, untie or cut the 
knot that bound him to a yoke which he found in- 
tolerable. They addressed themselves to the work 
with as much readiness as if they had been consti- 
tuted for no other earthly purpojse but that of marry- 
ing or unmajrying their sovereign at his pleasure. 
In July, 1640, both Peers and Commons reminded 
their master in an humble address, of the miseries 
incident to a disputed succession, and entreated of 
him to remove their anxiety, by ordering an inqhiry 
into the doubts which had been raised respecting his 
marriage with the Lady Anne T>f Cleves. His ma- 
jesty graciously promised to assuage the solicitude 

of his faithful subjects, by referring the 

SSJTSdS matter to the convocation. The convo- 
■oii^M or tiM cation found as little difficulty as the 
iMimf** secular leeislatore; and by the 24th of 
July the king was at liberty to take a iifth wife. 

There scarcely^ perhaps, can be named, in all his- 
tory, a transaction much more fitted ihan this to 
render deliberative bodies contemptible. At first, 
the stale pretext of a precontract wa^s resorted to. 
It is needless, to relate how completely this ground 
sank under. the feet of the king and his obsequious 
counsellors. Nothing therefore remained but the 
flagitious pretence that, notwithstandiqg their seem- 
ing cohabitation, the lady had never peen to liim 
more than a sister; and that he had never given any 
intemsd consent to his matrimonial connexion with 
her : an evasion which, if Once admitted, would be 
sufficient to annul the most solenm personal engage- 
ments, or national treaties. That Gardiner should 
open the subject as he did, " in a luculent harangue,*' 
on behalf of his majesty, is b^ no means a very sur- 
prising feature of the transaction ; for Gardiner, and 
all his party, muet, naturally enough, have dreaded 
a Protestant connexion : and, in those days at least, 
where the interests of the RomaaCatholic faith were 
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the end, no mean& seem to have been thought idis- 
g;raceful or unholy. But it is deeply distressing to 
think, that it should have beej> the fate of c„,,„^ 
Cranmer to preside over this assembly. ■idmatthiibS 
That he was .able to endure the office is "^ 
ei^licable only on the ground that the infatuation 
of servility was universad, and that the decision was 
not at variance with the canonical Casuistry of the 
age. That he had some expedient oi; other for re- 
conciling his conscience to this ridiculous solemnity 
may be collected with certainty from a letter which 
he afterward addressed to the king, when Henry's 
next wife, Catherine Howard, was under hj, ^j^^ ^ 
sentence of death, and an attempt was ^pwuncit 
made pn the part of ^tfae Duke of Cleves to procure 
the restoration of her conjugal rights to his degraded 
sister. In this.lett^r the archbishop says, " I decline 
to move your grace to receive her in matrimony, 
from whom your majesty was, 4ipon most just causcj 
divorced; whereupou might grow great uncertitude 
of your grace's succession, with such trouble and 
unquietness to this realm as heretofore hath, not 
been seen^"* The evil of a contested throne seems, 
in those days, to have been perpetually starting up, 
like an apparition, in the path of statesmen apd eccle- 
siastics, to fright them from their customary sense 
of decency and justice. And by some it has been 
suspected, that ita terrors were now aggravated to 
the eye of Cranmer, by the impending fate of Crom- 
well, who, at thiB period, waift imprisoned on the 

* From an oricinaL MS. in tbe aute-paper offioe ; Todd*» Craiiiner, toI. 
1. p. SEBQ. The mdgment of the ooovocatloa (or amrolliag tMa marriage 
may beaeenin Barnet, b. lit Ree. Ne. 19. 

Nothing can mark more strongly the baaeaeaa of this wbole proceed- 
ing, than the eiroametahce that the sentence of the convocation advert* 
to the want of consommation, as among tbe groands for annulling the 
marriage. Irit possible tbar the pariiament and the clergy can have 
Ibrgotten that, ten ye^rs befiire, predaeiy the same objection had been 
■sarted againet4he validity of Prlnoe Arthni's marriage, and that then 
it was disregarded, because it stood in tbe way of Henri's separation 
firom Cathenne ? 
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charge, for which he suffered. This surmise, how- 
ever (as we shall soon perceive*), can scarcely 
stand a moment befoie the fact that, upon another 
very critical occasion,— rWhich also occurred subse- 
quently to Cromwell's commitment to the Tower,— 
the archbishop displayed the most undaunted firm- 
ness ; and was actually considered as a man doomed 
to destruction by his own temerity. And, besides, 
it must, in all fairness, be presumed, that he who 
could resist the command of thje king to retire from 
the House of Lords while the stfitute ot the Six.Arti- 
cles was under discussion, would hardly have laid his 
hand oh the cause of this divorce, if he' had b^eved 
it to be altogether destitute of right. 

The execution of Cromwell Allowed haid upon 
theldissolution of this inglorious parliament. In the 
midst of his disgrace, he had beien hunted down by 
the hatred of the nobility, and "baited by the' rab- 
ble's curse :" and (as in the case of Anne Boleyn) 
the only voice raised in behalf of the fallen states- 
man was that of Archbishop Cranmer. Immediately 
on the arrest of the minister, he had endeavoured to 
c«am«r\i inter- Tecall the mlud of the king to th^ long ser- 
c«k>nforcrom- viccs of his favourite; The office here 
voluntarily undertaken by Cranmer was 
one which required the utmost delicacy and address. 
To plead with a man like Henry, in the very pleni- 
tude of his power, was almost lik6 talking'to a<lrunke]i 
giant. A single injudicious syllable might make his 
passions blaze out with tenfold violence, and only 
bring down more swift and sure destruction upon the 
victim whom the adventurous intercessor was labour- 
ing to save. Viewed by the light of thes^ consider- 
ations, the letter of Cranmer to the king will appear 
to be the work of <;ordial friendship, directed by con- 
sumhiate pmdence. He begins by expressing his 
sorrow and amazement that the Earl of Essex should 

f Seep(«(,p.78S,78«. 
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be found a traitor. He describes Cromwell as a seis- 
vant such as no prince in this realm ever had. He 
declares his belief, that if Johui Edward II., and Rich* 
ard II. had possessed such a counsellpr, they woidd 
never hare been so traitorously al^andoned. He de« 
dares that he loved Cromwell as his own friend i 
but chi^y for the love which he seemed to bear 
towards the king. " But now,*' he adds, ^ i/kehe^ 
traitor, I am sorry that I ever trusted him, and am 
glad that his treason is discovered in time. Alas ! I 
bewail your grace herein ; for I know not now whom 
your grace may trust." Having thus Judiciously 
endeavoured to prevent any insurrection of the royu 
resentpient or suspicion^ he skilfully reverts to the 
diligence and fidelity of the accused, in order that 
this might be the last impression left b^ the address. 
" I pray God," he says, '* continually, night and day, 
to send mch a counsellor in his place, whom your 
gruoe may trust, and who, for aU his qualities, caa 
and will serve your grace like to kim, and that will 
have so-much soUcitude and care to preserve your 
grace from all dangerSy as I ever thought he haul."* 
It was on the 17th of June that the bUl of attainder 
against Cromwell was produced in the House of 
Lords. All that is known of Oranraer, with retKpect 
to the proceeding, is, that )ie was absent on its tnt 
reading. It paiMcd rapidly with the Peers: but the 
Commons were less expeditious. They detained it 
(Gt ten days ; and, after all, they sent back another 
bill, which seems to have met with immediate acqui- 
escence 4 for it recjBivod the.royal assent on the same 
day.f If Cranmer, on this occasion, did not lift his 
arms against Ihe torrent, it probably was because 
the flood was so impetuous that ail opposition musi 
hj^ve been nugatory. Among the noUes, the fallen • 
minister had not asingle friend : and the king, or his 

* Herb. p. 519, ad. 108S. 

t Lonli' J<Nini«it.**s« Hinry% HmI. Sngi. v«L iLpi» ilMli^ 
Vol. I.— Q 
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prevailing counsellors, Vere fully resoWed on his 
destruction. The piteous cry of the condemned man 
for mercy,* after nis attainder, was as powerless 
with his master as the hnmane and g^enerous letter 
of the archbishop had been before it. Both yrrne 
like the whispering of the reed against the roar of 
the tempest ; and on the 88th of JiUy Cromwell was 
led to the scaffold. 

It may be justly said of Cromwell, that he was an 
extraordinary man, rather than a great one. Never? 
j^ theless, his dea& must have been a heavy 
blow to the cause of the Reformation. Sa 
long as he lived, the Roman Catholic faction had no 
security against the restoration of his influence. His ' 
experience and activity might once more be found 
useful to the king^ and might, consequently, re-estab^ 
Ush him in the r6yal confidence. For this reason, 
they pursued him to his fate with unrelenting malig* 
omaner left ■!. uity ^ and whcu he was taken on, Cran- 
most alone. j^^^ ^^g iq{i aloiost alouo. His mind, 

however, seems throughout to have been unsubdued 
by the manifold discouragements, and difllculties of 
his condition : and shortly previoira to the execi^tion 
of Cromwell, a crisis. occurred which proved that 
his energies were not to be borne down by the tide 
which had then set in againist the. new ^opkwmsj as 
they were still pertinaciously called, it must here 
be premised, that nothing hitherto attempted by 
Henry, with the aid of his parliaihent, his convoca- 
tion, and hi^ council, had been found to sweeten ths 
waters of theological strife. The sangdinary scowge 
of the Six Articles was travelling tmrough the laiSi, 
and swelling th&annals of our martyrology. Traitors 
and sacramentaries — the friends of the p&pal au- 
thority and the enemies to the papal doctrine— -were 
dragged on the Same hurdle to the gibbet or the stake^ 
The prisons were crowded with persons of suspected 

*Hiaklt«rio the Uiif ia printai In Bodiet, vol. 1. 1>; 111. Rae. N«. 17. 
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lojralty or orthodoxy. Judges, jailers, and execu- 
tioners began? to be weary of their work ; but still 
there was no approach to pacific uniformity of opin- 
ion. l*his continued distraction of the public mind 
was regarded by Henry as a reproach both to his 
royal and ecclesiastical authority. It had, therefore, 
been determined by him and his vicegerent, early in 
this year, that another vigorous effort should be made 
to accomplish that most impracticable of all objects, 
the forcible establishment of religious ' harmony. 
With this view, bn the 14th of April, the ministeir 
had opened the parliament in a speech in which he 
complained, in his majesty's behalf, of the prevalent 
extremes of rashness and superstition. ^ 1110 Scrip- 
tures," he said, " were now open to all ; but little 
else than gross perversion had hitherto been the 
result of this indulgence ; and the nation continued 
to be split into the two parties of papists and of 
heretics. His majesty was therefore finally resolved 
that concord should be restored by a solemn inquiry 
ipto the scriptural verity, the result of which should 
be laid before his people.*' Conformably to this 
declaration a commission was nominated, consisting 
of various prelates and divines, with the archbishop 
at their head; and, in the July following, an act was 
passed, ordaining that the formulary to be agreed 
upon by the commissioners should be received with 
implicit obedience, as the rule both of practice and 
belief. 

The predominance of Romish counsels speedily 
began to manifest itself in the detibera- cimiiBi«^ Am. 
tions of this assembly: and no. sooner STiSliffitJ 
had Cromwell been sent to the Tower, pw»fcmatai7. 
than a desperate effort was made by the great body 
of the commissioners, tq bear down the authority 
and resolution of the archbishop, and to extort from 
him a consent to a set of articles which would have 
effectually re-established the dominion of error ^nd 
soperstition. Doubtless to their great surprise, they 
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found tbe primate immoveable. In vain did they 
despatch to him two of the commissioners. Bishops 

Heath and Skyp (of Rochester and Hereford), both 
Of them personal friends of Cranmer, and both of 
them hitherto well disposed to the Protestant cause. 
In vain did these deserters acquit themselves of their 
disreputable office, by representing to the archbishop 
that the king was notoriously resolved on the publi- * 
cation of articles apeeable to the Romanists ; and 
that hia lordship might learn, from the approaching 
fate of Cromwell, how utterly hopeless would be ^ 
opposition, to the royal pleasure. '^ Beware what 
you do," was iDtanmer's reply : " the truth is biit 
one ; and, though the king is now under sinister infor* 
motion^ \ cannot believe that the. truth will long be 
hidden • from him ; and when he shall discover it* 
there will be an end of all his trust and confidence 
in you. I therefore adjure you to take heed intimei 
and to discharge your' consciences in maintenance 
of the tnUh." This remonstrance must have cov^ 
ered his tempters with shame, though it unhappily 
failed to rally their integrity. The primate,— finding 
that they, and the rest of their brethren, wei^stifl 
determined to persevere in their design, — without 
further delay represented the whole matter to the 
king. Nothing, probably, can have surpassed the 
astonishment of his adversaries at this hazardous, 
tesolution, except it were their secret exultation. 

cniiiDer%iai They anticipated no other result fiom it 
wtieipated. ^^3^ the ihstaut^ commitment of the arch- 
bishop, as an audacious abetter of heresy; and 
wagers are said to have been laid in London, that he 
would share the imprisonment and the fate of Crom- 
well. What, then, muat have been the consternation 
vouefiddftTof ^^ his enemies, when they found that, in- 
|hekinfta&». stcad of Sending him to the Tower, the 
king had not only eiKlured, but adopted 
bis suggestions, and had given his sanction to a set 
of artMles such as tlie archbishop could approve ! 
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His honesty and courag^e seem to have h^n gener- 
ously appreciated by his master ; for, " from 'that 
day forward, there could neither counjsellbr, bishop, 
nor papist win him out of the king's favour."* 

This same year was - distinguished by another 
memorable defeat of Romish principles. Notwith* 
standing the repeated injunctions which ivnciat&atioD to 
had, from Jime to time, been issued for JjTttofito 
providing every church with an English *" «»««««. 
Bible, there were many parishes in England still un- 
furnished with the sacred volume. For this reason 
a royal proclamation had been issued in May, to en- 
force the ordinance in question on the penalty of 
fortjr shillings a month, so long as the omission should 
continue. A new edition of the Bible had then re- 
cently appeared — the same which had been prepared 
in France, under the patronage and protection of 
Bonner, when he was ambassador at Paris, and an 
adherent of the Reformation. It had been subse- 
quently completed in England from the remainder 
of the copies which had escaped the fury of the 
French Inauisition ; and it now appeared in the form 
of a large folio, enriched with a noble preface by the 
archbishop, and consequently known by the title of 
Cranmer*s Bible ; and this was the version which was 
now to be distributed. Bonner was at this time.bishop 

* Foxev *n Eccl. Biogr. vol. lil. p. 476, 477 ; Slrype, Eccl. Mem. vol. 1. 
e. 48 ; Strypn'a Cranmei', b. L c. 90. TheM articled, of 1540, are printed 
in the aypendix, No. 103, to vol. i.of Sirype's Eccl. Mem. and, as tbetiia- 
torian OMervea, '* were probably intended to contain the public judgmeac 
uid proftsaed d6etrine of the Church of England, as they constantly com- 
nenctt with the phrtMs, docemusi aredimus." The titles of these articles 
are— 1. De Ecclesid ; 2. De JusUflcatione ; 3. De EucbaristiA ; 4. DeBap- 
tlsino ; 5. De PenitentiA ; 6. De Sacramentorum usu. In the 3d article 
the Roman Catlmhc sacramental doctrine is steadily and distinctly main- 
tained. The 5ih article affirms the Tuceuity ofauricalar confession, but- 
contains some wise and salutary cautions agaiiiMt the ensnaring praetioa 
•fa very mhiute and circumstantial enumeration of sins. The doctrins 
qT the 95th, 99th, and 34th of oar present articles are, essentially, tha 
■ame with that of the first and sixth of these articles of 1540; whicbp 
Hain, are obviooaly derired (jrcm the Confession of Aagsbnrg. See Lanr 
BaBttt. Laet. Hem. L Nota o. 

Q3 
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of London ; and entirely a different man from .what 
he had been during the ascendency of Gromwel}. 
The promptness and precision with which he had 
faced about to meet th« changes^of the time were 
truly wonderful ! The yi€ar>-general had been his 
patron and his friend : and to the good opinion of 
that minister he was chiefly indebted for the ad- 
vancement of his fortunes. But no sooner was the 
Sejanus of the day in disgrace, than t^e eyes of the 
sagacious divine were instantly open to the delin-^^ 
quencies of his benefector: and when Gratton, the 
printer, informed him, sorrowfully, of the Earl of 
Essex's apprehension, his reply was — *' What ! are 
you grieved at that ! it were well if he had been des- 

Satched long ago." Of course, the unsealing of the 
criptures waa now no welcome order to the recktimed 
prelate of London diocess« He was, however^ com*^ 
pelled to. acquiesce in the royal mandate; and six 
Bibles w6re accordingly .fixed at convenient places 
in 14s cathedral. The injunctions which he issued 
to prevent the abuse of. this indulgence were, in 
themselves, reasonable enough; they required that 
the book should be devoutly and reverenUy perused 
without tumult or interruption to the-divine service, 
and, above all, without any attempt at ejq^sition. 
It might easily be foreseen that these useful can* 
tions v^ould be frequently violated or forgotten ; and, 
further, that in the fermentation of eager inquiry, a 
multitude of opinions hostile to the ancient super- 
stition, would develop themselves with consider- 
able violence. Symptoms like these were seized 
•upon by Bonner and his party, as a pretence for com- 
plamt against the evils of biblical reading, and for a 
threat that the permission should be altogether with- 
drawn, if it were not used with more discretion. At 
this period the menace wasabortive^ but two years 
afterward the exertions of the Romish faction were, 
vnfortunately, more successful;, and the king was 
prevailed upon to recall his sanction from the free 
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and public perusal of the Scriptures, and to suppress 
the practice for the remainder of his reign.* . 
• Before the expiration of 1540 the cathedral church 
of Canterbury was solemnly restored, un- caxbetMiiiiamA 
der the auspices of Cranmer, from the ^^^^^ 
monastic -state of a priory, to the original ^ad^L^'Sl! 
condition of a deanery and chapter; in ******"• 
which condition it had existed, with slight intemipr 
tions, until the Norman conquest, and the primacy 
of Lanfranc.f After the removal of the monks^ and 
the substitution of prebendaries (of whom the dlus^ 
trious Nicolas Ridley was one), the next object was 
to attach a grampiar-school to the cathedral. The 
prejudices displayed on this occasion, by the persons 
who were jomed with Cranmer in the cimima bea^. 
commission, appear to have been of a very jjjjj» **^£: 
aristocratic complexion ; for they insisted £? Inuin. 
on excluding the children of artisans and "^^^ 
ploughmen, apd confuiing the benefits of the estab- 
jdshment to the sons or younger, brethren of gentle^* 
men. This ungracious proposition was as strenu« 
ously resisted by the archbishop as if he himself had 
risen, iiideed, from the condition of an ostler, instead 
of being descended. from an ancient and reputable 
family. It is needless to detail the arguments with 
which he confounded the illiberality of his colleagues ; 
they are familiar to every intelligent mind at the pres- 
ent day. In a few words, the substance of his rea- 
soning was, that although it was very necessary that 
there should be labouring men, it was not at all 
necessary to deprive them of all chaVice of emerging 
from a state of indigence and drudgery : and, furtliei*, 
that it was not only unnecessary, but extremely per- 

* Strype's Cranmer, b. i. o. 19: Foice, Burnet, b. iii. 

t Wharton, Anglo. SacrA. vol.!. p. IS5. His words are, *'Henricqfl, 
Decanorum attimus, qai jubenteLanfl-anco—CEQclesiam ChriatlCantaff. 
lam reformaate)~D«caiii titulitm in Primis nomen commutavit." Tbis 
fa one of the nnmerous papal reformations which have oftan baen peiti- 
nacioualy idBntiiied with the original and immemorial insiituUona of tlia 
ehmrcli. 
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nicibuB, to defraud the public of the Industry Biad 
talents which Almighty God has distributed at least 
as liberally among the lower as the more exalted 
orders of society. And when it was urged that 
martial exercises formed an indispensable portion 
of the discipline by which the nobility weriei prepared 
for high station, his answer was, that mental ac-, 
complishment was of far higher value, both in civil 
and military offices. And his conclusion, upon the 
whole matter, was, " if the gentleman's son be apt 
for learning, let him be admitted ;. if no^ ai)t, let 
the poor man's child, that is apt, be admitted in his 
room."* 
In the course of the following year, a most pain- 

. - ful duty was imposed Upon the priihate, 

which it was, perhaps, equally hazard- 
ous to perform or to decline. He was charged with 
the distressing office Of communicating to the' mon- 
arch the dissolute conduct of his fifth wife Catherine 
Howard. On AU-saints' dayliis majesty received 
the sacrament in the royal chapel, at Hampton 
Court, and on.that occasion rendered his thanks- 
givings to the 'Author of all good, for bestowing on 
him the blessing of so admirable a consort. On the 
very next day, the archbishop approached him with a 
tale which dissipated in an instant his visions of 
connubial bliss, and awakened him to a revolting and 
humiliating reality! The information, so fatal to 
the peace of Henry, had been imparted to Cranmer 
by one Lascelles, previously to the king's return 

iBfonnation from Ms' reccut excursion to the North : 
S?*!!? oe?*!!!^ and the tenor of it was .such as to fix upon 
tti^uSTcath? the queen the charge of gross, and even 
arTne HoWwd. habitual profligacy . The statements made 
to him were such as impelled him, without loss of 
time, to consult the lord-chancellor Audley, and the 
Earl of Hertford. The prudent courtiers declined 

* 8ti7peP« CrauMr, b. L c dl 
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mxf participation in the pedlous oifice of commtmi- 
bating this most unwelcome' intelligence to their 
sovereign. The ietlfair, they, said, had been disclosed 
to the archbishop : and tahim, therefore, appertained 
the duty of makings known the purport of it to the 
king. On Cranmer, accordingly, was tiirown the 
painful and appalling task of imparting to his majesty 
a ' statement yirhich might possibly involre the re- 
porter of it in immediate ruin. With his usual cau*'- 
tion and wisdom, the archbishop reduced ij^ ^ 



to. writing the fearful particulars revealed WB\aM hf 
to him, and placed the paper in the hands >^» »» "»^^ 
of Henry, on the very day which followed his devout 
expreBsioos of gratitude for the virtues and excel- 
lences of his queen ! The sequel is welT known. After 
his first agony and consternation were over, the king 
ordered a complete investigation of the matter. The 
aid of parliament was called in, as usual The queen 
and thd supposed companion of her guilt were at* 
tainted ; and when the unhappy lady was led to tho 
block, she fully confessed thatj previously to her 
marriage, her life had been dissolute to the i\ill ex- 
tent imputed to her ; but she is said to have persisted 
to the last in denying that she had been an adulter* 
ous or unfaitiiful consort to the king,* 

It is remarkable that the story of the queenfs de- 
pravity has be^n circnmstantidly told in a letter to 
Lord Paget, penned, as it would seem, by her own 
uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, and signed by the lords 
of the council (several of whom were zealous Ro- 
manists), and among them by Stephen Gardiner, the 
mi^ pillar of the Romish interest, and the man who 
had been chiefly instrumental in Catherine's eleva- 

*In the aeeoant of ber «xecBtion glimi by Mr. OCweU Johntttti, who 
WM an eyewitneM of it, ber conlkasionB are without any aocb limitation, 
fiotb ahe and her worthleaa accomplice. Lady Hochfbn, acknowledfed 
that they were worthily paniahed with death, for their "^foneea acainat 
QoA from their youth up, in breaking all hia conumuidmenta, and alao 
againat the king's royal nM||aaty, vary daageroaaly.**— SlUa'a Oilg . Lett. 
Ilrat aaiica, No. 147. 
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tion. Their account of the matter is delivered in 
language which intimates not the faintest doubt of 
her antenuptial misconduct, and very little respect- 
ing that which is supposed to have followed her 
marriage.* The same account is strongly confirmed 
by her examination before the primate, in which she 
distinctly admits her criminal intimacy with one of 
her alleged paramours.f And, lastly, a letter of 
Cranmer to the king has very recently been brought 
to light, which also reports that sh^ made an unre- 
served acknowledgment of het guilt. From this 
document it would appear, that he had been des- 
intei^iew of P^tched to thc Tower with a promi^ of 
Gruam with meifcy. He found Catherine in such frantic 
^^"'^ agitation, that he was fain to open his in- 
terview at once, With the gracious message of his 
majesty. The effect of this communication is thus 
described by him : '^ After I had declared your grace's 
mercy extended unto her, she held up her hands and 
gave most humble thanks unto your majesty, who 
had showed unto her more grace and mercy than she 
herself thought meet to sue for, or could have hoped 
of." And again she exclaimed, "Alas! my lord, 
that I am now alive. The fear of death grieved me 
not so much before, as doth now the r^meimbrance 
of the king^s goodness. . . \ . The more I consider 
the greatness of his m^rcy, the more I do sorrow in 
my heart that I should so misorder myself c^ainst ?Us 
majesty:'^'* The letter then proceeds to state, that 
she persisted in denying any precontract with her 
paramour Derham : and it adds, that after Cranmer^s 
departure, she began to *' excuse and temper*' her 

* Herb. p. 533-635, ed. 1688. It baa been stated tbat Catberine was tba 
irietim of" a plot, woven by ibe industry of tbe refbrmers, who wmre her 
enemies ;" and it is, monBOver, insinnated tW (ibe and her eonfldanie, 
Lady Roehfort, " were both saorifioed to tbe manet of Anne Boleyn."<— 
(Ling. Hist. Eng. vol. vi. p. 407-4ia) Not a nragment of proof has been 
ptodaced in siimmrt of either of these suppositions : and all the testimaiiy 
1^ actually poss e s s is directly at Tailanoe with tbeoK 

t Burnet, vol. UL Bee. No. 78. 
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confessions, and to affirm that her commerce with 
Derham was the effect of his importunity, amounting 
almost to violence, rather than of her own '* free wifl 
and consent.*^* 

After all this, it must require more than usual 
hardihood to persist in talking of " a plot woven by 
the industry of the reformers," in order to secure a 
victim, which they might ^* sacrifice to the manes of 
Anne Boleyn.*'t It may not, however, be quite so 
easy a task to defend the king as \o vindicate hys 
Protestant counsellors. If the " grace and mercv** 
above alluded to amounted to a promise of life, the 
^ueen was inhumanly deceived by him. The only 
indulgence she experienced was a respite of two or 
three months. On the 13th of February 
she was dragged -to execution ; and thus SS^aiiSSi 
another deep stain of blood was dropped 
upon the page of Henry's domestic history. 

* This letter la dated November. It it printed IViim tiie oricinal 
In the State Paperofflce, in Todd^a Cran. toL L p. 316. 
t Uag. See note (*,) praoeding page. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

yktt^nmfvof the Psfilats Ibra rbvtakmarthe En^UsliBibta— PiorfioM.«r 
the Bible appointed to be read by the Minister in Charcli— KefemutHqn 

- in Scotland-^Certain Qu^tions proposed to th^ Eoglioh Di^^nes by tbe 
King^CranmerHi answer to tb«m— Tbe "King's Book*— Craniner's 

. visitatioQ of his Diocess— The Kinginarries Gatherffls Pwr— AbortiTS 

- eonsphracy (br4be ruin 6f Cranmer— Act for mitigating the Six Aiticles 
— GostwiclCfr attadk on Cranmer— Alteration wCranm^r's Armorial 
Devise— Spglish Litany >-Gr«nmsrMatteaapts at more efibctoil Reflir- 
mation defeated- Another fruitless Plot against Cranmer— CrannMr 
falsely accused of mean honsekeeping, by Seymour— Orders for tbe 
removal of Images which had been used, superstitiously— Englirtr 
Prayers partially allowed— Anne Askew— Cranmer not coaeemed in 

. her persecution— Death of Henry VlII.— Reflections on bis Character 
ao4 Q^vemmeot. 

In spite of the recent defeats snstdned by tbe 

Romish party; the struggle between the 

aiicient and the reformed principles wa« 

still continued with unabated obstinacy ; so that the 

primate was compelled to stand incessantly on the 

watch. In the course of the last year, 

^iTfor^i^r. a new edition of the English Bible had 

tohBiui* ^"^ been published by authority, raider the 

superintendence of Tonstal and Heath : 

but, nevertheless, the clamour of the Romanists was 

urgent for a fresh revision; and Gardiner, more 

particularly, insisted on a retention, in the Latin 

form, of a number of words and phrases, the genuine 

sense and majesty of which, as he contended, the 

English tongue was incapable of representing.* . It 

was therefore proposed to the convocation, that the 

bishops should divide between them the task of a 

complete revlsal. The primate saw the danger of 

this insidious suggestion; and he diverted it, by 



* Wiik. Cone. vol. iii. p. 861 ; where a list taaiy be found of ths 
words upon which Gardiner had set bis heart. 
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moving that the bu^ness shbuld be confided to the 
universities. He was unshaken by the groundless 
objection that those learned bodies Were then in no 
condition to undertake so arduous an office ; and her 
silenced all further opposition to his own measure, 
by obtaining the concurrence of the king. The pro- 
ject, however, seems to have fallen to the ground r 
and the only advantage derived from the victory 
was the preservation of the sacred text frOm the 
unfaithful handling of Romish theology:* In the 
course of another twelvienaonth, indeed, the* anti- 
scriptgrists obtained a calamitous triumph. The 
king by that time was so wearied and perplexed 
by the spirit of dissension which was still abrbad, 
that he' began almost to repent of his liberality, and 
secerned disposed to suppress all writings on reli- 
gious subjects, without distinction : and in this mood, 
probably, it was that he consented to the prohibi- 
tton of TindaVs English Bible, and to an order for 
obliterating all prologues and annotations from 
every existing copy. The perusal of Scripture, it is 
true, was ttot wholly forbidden • but it was permit- 
ted under a variety of capricious and arbitrary limr 
itations. The indulgence was confined to nobleme^ 
and ffentlemen, who might read it to their families, 
within the precincts of their gardens, or their 
orchards; to nierchants, who were permitted to» 
peruse it alone and privately ; and to women, who/ 
if of noble or of gentle blood, might enjoy the same 
solitary privilege. Imprisonment, and subsequently 
corporal punishment, was to be the lot of every 
artificer or husbandman who shquld be detected in 
this forbidden occupation ; and these vexatious re- 
strictions continued unmitigated for the remainder 
of Henry's life. 
Notwithstanding the repeated proclamations and 



* Or, In the Isnguage oTFuller, tlie saving it from tlie policy of 
ner, who, being unable to extingnish the light, was fbr putting it fata 
dark lantern. And see Collier, ii. p. 185. 

Vol. I.— R 
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injunctions which had b^en isBued for the abolition 
of superstitious practices, the exertions of the pri- 
mate were still incessantly required for their effect- 
ual suppression. In the autumn of the. preceding 
year, ne had prevaile4 upon the king io issue a 
letter for the more general destructi<Hi of shrines, 
and other '* monuments of miracles ;"* and early in 
this year he called the attention q( the convocation 
to the wax candles, and Uie silken hal^ts, and other 
costly trumpery, which were still. lavished on the 
images of saints ; and insisted that these relics 
of idolatrous vanity should be rigorously extirpated. 
He also endeavoured to procure a correction, t>f the 
ritual, and the purification of the. service-book from 
a miscellaneous collection of legendary trifles^ and 
more especially from all ipentidn of the Bishop of 
Rome. These proposals, however, slept in the re^ 
luctant and sluggish ears of the clergy ; and nothing 
of much importance could be achieved for these 
purposes during the present reign.f One memora- 
tatioM or tha ^^^ improvement, indeed, was at this 
to^ nff^i^ ^^'^^ introduced into the public worship, 
fte mdMtr iB It w^ Ordered, that a chapter out of the 
"^""^ Bible should be read in English, by the 

minister, after the Te Deum and the Magwficat re- 
spectively, and so on till the whole of the book 
snottld be read through, in regular succession : but 
no attempt at commentary on the sacred tex^ wa9, 
allowed to accompany this exercise.^ 

The compendious nature of this narrative makes 
it necessaiy here, as in some other places, to pass 
over several of the lighter labours of the arch- 
bishop ; such, for instance, as his visitation of All 
SouIb* College, Oxford,' which, had contracted an 
evil name for luxurious habitsj and neglect of dis- 



* fltrype, Creiim. b. i. c. 23. 

f IbH. Eccl. Mem. toL i. c. 50 ; CkdI. toI. U. 189b 

i IM. EeeL Mem. vol. L 6. ao. 
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cipline and study ;* and his publication of sumptuary 
rules,, to limit the extravagance of clerical enter- 
tainments.! It would, however, be injurioui§ to his 
memory to omit, that this year accidentally fur- 
nished him with an opportunity of being ^ 
mainly instrumental to the relicious re- SSlSSS!'** ^ 
formation of Scotland. Up to that time, 
the Scottish people had looked, almost with detest- 
ation, upon the schismatical proceedings of their 
southern neighbours. No pains had been spared by 
I Henry to invite and encourage them to an imitation 

of his policy. He had instructed his sagacious 
ambassskdor, Sir Ralph Sadler, to give the Scottish 
king a taste for reformation, by exciting his relish 
for the plunder of the -monasteries. He- had caused 
the Bishop of St. David's, Dr. Barlow, to carry into 
Scotland the InstUuHdn of a Christian man. But both 
the diplomatic and the spiritual •missionary were 
sent in vain. They preached, it seems, to a perverse 
and crooked generation, who, in spite of all appeals 
to their seciuar passions, or religious feelings, still 
persisted in scowling with disdain ui)on their he- 
retical adversaries and rivals. The fervid and jealoua 
temper of the Scots made them bitterly averse fr^m 
receiving the improvement of their church at the 
hand of a; monarch who was labouring to reduce 
their state to a condition of vassalage. All hope of 
sympathy or concord, either political or ecclesias- 
tical, seemed to be effectually extinguished by the 
warlike measures of Henry ; and more especially by 

* TheeoUege, tay« Cnmma'g Regtetar, wm Mandaloofl fbr Its ** eooH 
f poutions, ingiiiillailoiii, ynd monamm ooiQeMNitioiis." Strype Cnuun. 

! D. i. c. 83. 

fTbMB nde« may bo Men in Wllk. Cone. vol. Ui. p. 80S. They frad- 
iMto the if^o of onlertatiiincnt with edifying precisioat aocording to 
ttM rank of tbe eecleoiaatic. For inotaiiee, an arclibiotKqi might haTO 
•Iz blackbirda in a diah, a biahop only-four, tbe other degreea three, dec. 
dee. Aa 9laht b^ expeeied, tlieoe regulationa apeedily Ml into oblifion. ' 
A memoranmun ia anbMned to tbia most culinary oidinance, which ia» 
Anna ua, that ** the order waa kept up fbr two or three montha .' tUl, by 
ti^ediauaing of eoftain wilOii penooai^ it ^uneto the old ai 
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the manifesto, in whi6h he claimed, for the crown 
of England, the . duty of feudal homage from the 
Kings of Scotland. And yet, — «o Unsearchable are 
the ways of Prpvidepce, — the very circumstances 
which threatel^ed with total failure all these pro- 
jects of religious change turned out eventually to 
be the great occasion of promotifig them. The 
disgraceM and calamitous defeat -of Solway Moss 
threw into the hands of the English a multitude of 
prisoners^ among whom were many Scottish noble 
men of distinguished rank. These illustrious dap- 
tives were treated with th^ most generous conft>- 
dence. They ifrere commended by the king to the 
hospitality of his courtiers; and it so happened 
that the Earl of Cassilis was the appointed guest 
of Archbishop Cranmer ; with whom he lived under 
no other restraint than that of his parole of honour. 
At LambeUi, the earl found himself in the best 
school of learning, philosophy, and religion; and 
there it was that he gradually imbibed thie principles 
^f the Protestant faith, and divested himself of his 
prejudices against the people who had shaken off 
the yoke of papal oppression. These notions both 
he and several of his brethren in captivity soon 
carried back with them into their own eountry. 
The seeds of the .Refoitnation were thus widely 
scattered in Scotland : and it is well known with 
what vigour, we might perhaps say with what rank 
luxuriance,, they afterward sprang up.* 

We now proceed to the next momentous eM- 
])loyment of the archbishop, namely, the prepara- 
tion of the formulary known by the title of " The 
necessary Doctrine • and Erudition of any Christian 

Man.*^ It will be remembered, that, in 
S™in?*ffi 1540 the archbishop had succeeded in 
glj- ^ «" baffling the efforts of the Romanists to 

establish a short code of articles, favpur- 
able to their;own principles, and in substituting for it 

* Buxnet, vcH. I p. 818-381 , ed. 1879. 
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a sounder oompUation. It afipeara, howerer, that 
the deliberatioDS connected with this attempt were 
not discontinued. Certain questions, seventeen .in 
number, had been distributed by the king^'s order, 
amonff the commissioners,. for their leisurely con* 
sidenUion : and^ the answers both of Cranmer and 
his collesgues have been preserved.* The first 
eight of tl^m relate ^o the nature and number -of 
the sacraments } the next eieht $o the authority 
of bishops and priests, and to the power of Christian 
magistrates in the church. The seventeenth and 
last of them inauires whether extreme unction, as 
thenjised, had the sanction of Scripture, or of any 
ancient authors. The most remarkable c,^,,,^ ^ 
peculiarity of Cranmer's reply to these "^«j» ^ 
questions is the strangeness of the no- ** 
tions inculcated by him relative to ecclesiastical 
fimctions* He maintains that the appointment to 
spiritual offices belongs indifferently to bishops, to 
princes, or to the people, according to the pressure 
pf existing circumstances. He a&ms the original 
identity of bishops and presbyters ; and contends 
that nothing more than mere election, or appoint- 
ment, is essential to the sacerdotal office, without 
consecration, or any otheir solemnity. And, lastly, 
he declares, that they who are not spiritual persona 
may, nevertheless, inflict excommunication, if the 
law of the land authorizes them so to do. It would 
be difficult fully to account for the entrance of opin- 
ions such as these into the mkid of Cranmer. 
They wero some of them undoubtedly very much 
in harmony with the habitual notions of his master ; 
whose appetite for dominion was rendered quite in- 
satiable by his investment with the supremacy; 
and who may have been goaded into a deeper con- 
viction of the necessity of despotism, by the distrac- 
tions incident to a great religwus revolution. It is 

* S« BtDiMt, ^. 1. b. Ui. Vflc. tl. 

Rd 
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atao possible, that ^hese dangeroas speculations 
may for a time have been Tendered digestible to 
Cranmer's own conscience, by his abhorrence of 
pontifical tyranny, and by the sangainary violence 
of his Romrah adversaries. But, v^hatever might be 
the soiurce of the notions here eitpreesed by him, it 
is perfectly clear -that he did hot long retain this 
system of opinions. And that he did not, even at this 
period, repose much confidence jn their soundness, 
is Evident from the followkig pacific declaration, 
subjoined by him to his answer. ^* This is mine 
opinion; which I do not temerariously^define, but 
remit the judgment thereof wholly unto youivma* 
jesty." 

The work which emerged from the dec^hs of all 
The kjbks Book. ^^® iuvestigation and toil was little more 

^""^ than a new edition of the Institution, or 
Bishop^s Book, with its title slightly altered. It 
was now called the Erudition of a Christian man, or, 
popularly, the King^s Book; for it came forth 4e^e 
world with a preface in the name of his majesty, 
and was therefore understood to speak emphatically 
the sentiments of the supreme head of the ' Churdfi 
of Onglaod. If we exc^t some "additional matter 
respecting free- will, justification, good works, and 
prayer for departed souls', it is in substance the same 
as the former compilation. But the breath of Ro- 
manism had passed over it, and tarnished, here and 
there, the lustre and purity of several important 
doctrines. For instance, the doctrine of our original 
depravity and corruption, which was expressly, and 
somewhat copiously, maintained in the Institution, 
is scarcely alluded to in the corresponding passage 
of the Erudition.*^ Again, ih the one, the sufferings 
of our Lord are described as an expiation or pro- 
pitiation, as well for original as for actual sin ; the 

* See BistKH) Lloyd^s Edit, of tlMae Fonmilaries, p. 34, 3fc 40, 43, and 
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Other briolly and generally acknowledges the good 
offiees of tlie Saviour, as performed \)y a high-priest, 
for the remission of sin ; but it principally insists on 
the exemplary patience and meekness with which 
those sufferings were endured.* The Bishop^s Book 
declares, that if there were no other commandment 
besides the tenth, that one alone would be sufficient 
ibr the condemnation of every man, if God should 
«oter into ^^ strait jtedgment^^ with him. But this 
confession was much, too strong for the digestion 
of a Romish conscience; and therefore we shall 
look in vain for any thing approaching to it in the 
King^s Book, which confines the guilt of coveting 
io a deliberate design^ on the possessions of our 
nei^hbour.f The spirit which withstood the German 
divmes, and framed the scourge of the Six Articles, 
i% still more clearly manifested in the later exposi- 
tion:of the sacrament of matrimony. The ItuUttUion 
bad left the Christian 'liberty of all men, whether 
lay or clerical, untouched in this particular ; while 
its successor seems to recognise the lawfulness 
of TOWS of celibacy. :|: To confine ourselves to one 
more matance: the Bishop^s Book expresses the 
great sacramental doctrine in language which might 
almost have satisfied a Lutheran: whereas the 
change of substance is maintained by the King's Book 
in terms much more carefully accommodated to 
Homish ears.^ ■ < 

Such was the formulary now to be substituted for 
the Bible. The royal preface to it declared, that the 
Church of England resembled the swept and gar- 
nished house, — ^that superstition and hypocrisy had 
been, indeed, cast out, — Init that the worse spirits 
of arrogknce, carnal . liberty, and contention had 
entered in,-Hhat, in order to counteract their work- 

* See Bishop Lloyd's Edit, of th«H Formularies, p. 34, 35, 40^ 43, and 
1230,234. Oxf. 1829 

t Ibid. p. 179, 333. t Ibid. p. 88, SSI. 

( JW(<.p.]00,968. 
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ing^ a declaration of the trae knowledge of God<had 

been set forth by his majesty, which might teach 
eyery thing necessary for a Christian man to know^ 
—-that the study of the sacred volume itself might 
be indispensable for those whose office it was to 
teach, — ^but that ** for those who. were to be taught, 
it was not so needful, but that the prince, and the 
volicy of the realm, mi^ht lawfully restrain it,'* — and, 
lastly, that such restraint being now found, retjuiaite^ 
it would be sufficient for the people to impnnt the 
lessons of their teachers inwardly in their hearts, 
and. to express them outwardly in their deeds, so 
that they might inherit the blessing promised to 
them that " hear the word and keep it."* The stroke 
of state policy announced in this manifesto was 
itself a fearful step backwards in the journey of the 
Reformation, li must haye retninded the Reformers 
of the circuitous wanderings of Israel in the wilder* 
ness. The land of promise, however, was constantly 
in the eye and in the heart of their patient and 
watchful conductor : and to his firmness it must, be- 
yond all diHibt, be ascribed, that the retrograde 
movement towards the house of bondage was not 
etiU more disastrous.! 
it was not till the end of May, 1543, that the Eru- 
j^ dition issued from the press ; and when 
once it came forth, the archbishop, in 
.strict conformity with his principles of subipisston 
to the royal supremacy, forbade his clergy to preach 
or argue even against those portions of it which he 
himself disapproved. He well knew that the hand 
of Gardiner had been, busy in the work : but he was 
willing, for the present, to make the most of its gen^ 
nine ingredients, and to hope that better times would, 
eventually, clear jit from all adulteration.^ In the 

' ♦ Ftomralariet, p, Slft^iol t Wiyprt Cnmmtr, e. M. 

X ftrype'i Cnminar, o. 96. 
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ISeptember following. he held a visitatioa at Can- 
terbury : aiid nothing can be well imagined ^„n«ert'Hrit». 
more whimsical and fantastic than the tioa of !>» dk>l 
spectacle which his dioeess exhibited! '^^ 
The gospellers presented the Catholics (or such 
gambols of superstitious 4blly as will scarcely be 
credited at the present day; such, for 6ji;am^le, as 
employing holy water and bell-ringing to still. 4iie 
thunder^ and to drive away the devi];», — using holy 
•candles for 'the purposes of vindictive sorcery, — 
pouring red-hot coals on the grave of the anchbisliop's 
chaplaii), to aignify the death vhich so rank a heretic 
had deserved,— affirming that Moses had sent letters 
•from hell to describe the condition of impenitent and 
reprobate spirits, — ^teaching that, as the moon is full 
at fourteen days, the Virgin must have conceived 
CShrist at the age of fourteen years, and that the milk 
with which she fed him came down from heaven ! 
The papists, on their part, were abundantly provided 
with articles against the g^ospeUers : but they could 
muster nothing half ,8o ridiculous as their own ab- 
surdities. Some fanatical extravagaBces* however, 
they certainly did produce. One c^ the men of the 
new learning had ventured to affirm, that the dedica<* 
tion of churches was no better than so much concur- 
tTig, contrived originally for the sole purpose of fiUing 
the pockets of those great professors of legerdemain, 
ihe bishops. Another had preached that masters and 
mistresses were positively bound to edify their fami- 
lies, by eating eggs, butter, and cheese in Lent. A 
third declared that all material churches, gorgeously 
built, and richly decorated, were not approved, but 
only endured, by Almighty God; just as *\a father 
contenteth a child with an apple or a hobby-horse,'' 
not for his own delight, butsolely for the amusement 
of the child. The brother of the primate. Archdeacon 
Cranmer, and Nicolas Ridley, then vicar of Heme, 
could neither of them escape. The one had taken 
away three lamp-tapers, which were burning beforo 
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tiie sacrament, from St. Andrew's Church, in Canter- 
bury ; and, moreover, had broken a rood to pieces, 
after first stripping off its coat. The other had been 
ffuilty of the enormous assertion that auricular con- 
fession: was merely a positive law, and not to foe 
found in Scripture; and that, in themselves, the 
fM>lemnities of the church merited no worthier a 
name than beggarly ceremonies.* ' 

The archbishop was, of course, deeply concerned 
at witnessing this high carnival of religious dissen- 
sion in his ow^ diocess ; and for the purpose of 
bringing it to an end, he assembled the prebendaries 
and preachers before him in his consistorj^ ai Croy- 
don, and endeavoured to establish peace and uni- 
formity among them by the paternal appliances of 
argument, exhortation, and Teproof. To one who 
had preached in vindication of images he exp4ain^ 
that the only difference between image and idtd is; 
that the one is Latin and the other Greek. This 
exposition, however, simple and inoffensive aait was, 
had no meoicinaleffect upon the temperament of this 
nntractable patient. It turned instantly to gall ; and 
afterward broke out into all the bitterness of contro- 
versial preaching. Another expedient employed by 
him was of much more (questionable pruoence ; he 
manifested his impartiality and candour by the ap- 
poiAtmeiit of six preachers, three of the old learning 
and three of the new. It was re^Nresented to him 
that this was not a very promising measure tot the 
restoration of concord. But Cranmer replied that 
he had consulted the king, and that it was his ma- 
jesty's pleasure that so it should be. Had Henry 
been desirous of involving the primate in peril and 
vexation, he could scarcely have contrived a pro- 
ceeding more adapted to so treacherous a purpose. 
But the occurrences which were soon to follow 

* ThMe and a multitude of other cnrioiu prMeotmenti* all extneUd 
(Vom the papers of the arcbbiahop, may be found la 8try]wi Ccanme^ 
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Bhow that he could ii«Ter have entertained a desigii 
80 base ; and that he was still faithful to the interests 
of his ancient friend and counsellor. 

Gardiner was at this 4ime high in the royal con- 
fidence and estimation ; and it had of late been gen- 
erally rumoured that his intrigues were manif^tly 
taking a wider range. This persuasion was expressed 
by the popular^aying, that '* the Bishop of Winches- 
ter had bent his bow, and that the shaft was levelled 
at certain of the head deer.*' The sequel proved 
that, among the game on which his eye was fixed 
was Archbishop Cranmer, and a parsonage still more 
exalted, even the queen-consort o€ En^nd, Cathe- 
rine Parr. This lady was the widow of Nevil Lord 
Latimer, and had been promoted by Henry, in the 
course of this year, to the dangerous honours of his 
sixth wife. jShe was a person of singular virtue, 
intelligence, and piety ; and, in her heart, a decided 
friend tQ the doctrines of the Reformation. Her 
attachment to Protestant priiicii^es was sufficiently 
well known to reanimate, in some degree, the hopes 
of the Reformers, and to make her an object of hos- 
tility and aversion to the papal party, and more es- 
Eecially to the Bishop of Winchester. How nearly 
e. and his confederates succeeded in ultimately 
accomplishing her ruin is related in all the histories 
of the time. She was, however, most fortunately 
preserved from their machinations, and was spared 
to render effective assistance to the Protestant cause 
in the course of the succeeding reign. 

The primate, as might have been expected, was 
the other great object of Gardiner's ma- 
lignity: and his regent exertions for the th^l^lilft^ 
correction of the diocess of Canterbury '^' 
appeared to furnish his adversaries with some advan- 
tage against him. Great hopes were entertained 
that lus proceedings for that purpose might be founds 
in some respect or other, at variance wiui the statute 
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of the Six Articles ; whichi at that period, wa»figor- 
oitsly enforced. The greater portion of the preben^ 
daries of his cathedral were still warmly attached to* 
the ancient system ; and they were, cofisequehtly, so- 
ill affected towards the archlMshop that tb^y could 
scarcely conceal their malice under a decent exterior 
of respect. Such men were admirablr- qualified for 
the office of conspirators against their diocesan and 
metropolitan. Deriving great encouragement from 
the notorious dispositions and powerfol influence of 
Gardiner, they accordingly addressed themselves to 
the fabrication of a plot for his ruin : and it must be 
confessed that they pursued their object with un- 
wearied perseverance and consummate craft. A 
succession of meetings were held,— a regiilar scheme 
of perjured agency was organized, — and, at lengthy 
a voluminous mass of articles was collfect^d. By 
these, the archbishop was charged with discouraging* 
and oppressing all preachers who refused tp promote 
the new doctrines ; with removing images which had 
never been honoured in any superstitious manner ;^ 
and with various other unlawful abuses of his power r 
and, lastly, he was accused' of holding a constant 
correspondence with the heretics of Germany. 
When the whole of these papers' were complete^, 
they were delivered by the prebendaries to the eourt- 
cil, and we're then speedily deposited in the.hands of 
Henry. His majesty, after perusing theni,ch'dered?' 
the chancellor to see certain of the witnesses, and 
to inform them that they might boldly speak to alP 
matters within their knowledge^ fearing none but 
God and the king/ 

It so happened that, shortly before thi«, the kiny 
had detected the activity of the flislK)p of Win- 
chester, inTorwaWing something of a similar desigtl^ 
against several persons about the court who were 
known to favour the Gospel i and the discovery be- 
gan to innpress him with a d«ep personal disilike for 
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this craftf and unscnipnlous prelate.* Accordingly, 
no sooner had he well considered the papers against 
Cranmer, than it rushed into his mind that the whole 
conld be nothing more than a confederacy for his- 
destruction, and that Gardiner was the life and soul 
of the design. Upon this conviction he ^^ ^^ .^ 
acted with his usual promptness, He,otie onSuMrSLt. 
evening, ordered his bar^e, and repaired "** 
Imniediateiy to Lambeth, carrying • with him the 
articles in his sleeve : and as soon as the primate 
appeared on the steps by the water-side, he called 
him into the barge^ apd said to hin^ ^ my chaplain, 
now I know who is the greatest heretic in Kent !" 
He then produced the papers, and desirect Cranmer 
to inspect them. The astonishment and agitation 
of the archbishop were excessive, on finding that 
n^embers of his own church, who were under obliga- 
tion to him, and magistrates whom he had treated 
with kindness and respect, were now engaced in 
an atrocious lieague against him. He immediately 
kneeled down before the king, and solicited that the 
whole affair should be sifted by a commission. *' A 
commission," said the king, " there shall be ; but th^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury shall be the chief com- 
missioner^ with such colleagues as he himself shall 
be pleased to appoint." It was to no purpose for 
Cranmer to remonstrate ^ against the apparent par- 
tiality of such an arran^ment. The king was 
inflexible; and -Cranmer was compelled to plunge 
into the labyrinth of this painful investigation : tilt 
Henry, finding that he was in danger of being baffled 
by the artifices of his accusers, sent Dr. Legh and 
Dr. Rowland Baylor (the martyr) to bring the matter 
to a speedy conclusion. The new commissioners 

Proceeded with the necessary vigour and despatch, 
'he houses of several of the conspirators were 
searched ; and the result was the complete unraveL^ 

• nujp^B CnDnMr;b. i. e. M, p. 110 (p. ItS, Itt, IB/Oiftid «diiian> 

Vol. I.— S 
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ling of n tisBoe of falsehood, perjm^, and ingratitude 
which would have been disgraceful even to men 
whoso regular trade was villany and fraud. Among 
the correspondence found in their chests, sottie let- 
ters were discovered from the Bishop of Winchester; 
others from Thornden and Dr^ Barber, who had bo.^ 
experienced the benevolence of the primate. The 
former of these worthless men, Thornden, was once 
a monk of Canterbury, and the first prebendary o/ 
the church, when it becaine a college of secular 
canons. He was, soon after, made suffragan of the 
diocess, with the title of Bishop of Dover. He never 
attended the archbishop without being invited to a 
seat at hiar own high table, an honour at that time 
seldom conferred on persons of his rank :* and now 
he was found among the practiseirs against the repu- 
tation and the life of his patron. The submission 
of theae wretches was as abject as their perfidy was 
odious : and sO was that of the prebendary Gardiner, 
a despicable tool of the prelate his namesake. He 
had been treated by Cranmer like a son ; and yet 
was among the foremost in the conspiracy. When 
he was discovered, he crawled to the feet of his 
injured benefactor, and besought his forgiveness in 
a letter addressed to " JK* most honourable father.^ 
The primate, with his customary lenity, dismissed 
his persecutors with a mild rebuke and a full par- 
don: and by this eminent triumph of the Christian 
temper, he verified the saying which had long been 
current respecting him, " Do my lord of Canterbury 
a shrewd turn, and he is your friend fur ^verl" 

B^ way of relief from this hateful exhibition of 
malignity, let us turn for a moment to the fate of the 
chief incendiaries. Dr. London, one of the most 
active among them, died not long after in the Fleet ; 
proBably of a spirit incurably broken by the. disgrace 
of the pillory, which He brought ijpon himself by his 

* WluutoB's ObMrv^tlooi op 8tryp»'t Cmamr, App. 396. 
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peijaries as a prosecutor und^r the statute of the 
bloody articles. The prebendary Gardiner was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, for deny- 
ing the king's supremacy. And Gardiner the bishop 
was so irretrievably lowered in the opinion of the 
king, that although his majesty still fou|id it conve- 
nient to employ his diplomatic energy and shrewd- 
ness, he was never fully restored to the nwal confi- 
dence or regard. Every one knows into what public 
infamy he afterward merged as the chancellor of 
Mary ; and how he closed his life, engrained with 
the sanguinary honours of a persecutor.* 

In the month of December this year, the arch- 
bishop sustained a severe domestic calamity. His 
galace at Canterbury was destroyed by fire, and his 
rother-in-law, with several other persons, perished 
in the flames. The misfortune disabled hun from 
entertaining the Viceroy of Naples, who, in conse- 
quence of it, was consigned by the king to the hos- 
pitality of Lord Cobham.f 

The year 1644 was happily remarkable for another 
proof t{iat the .influence of the primate ^^ 
was not entirely destroyed. That he still 
retained considerable power in the councils of his 
sovereign, seems evident from an act ^^ ^^^ ^„^_ 
which was passed in the parliament which ug a* (Ui W 
met in January, 1544, for mitigating the ^"^ 
severity of the statute of the Six Articles. The 
efforts of the primate to obtain this indulgence were 
encountered both by opposition and by treachery. 
He was encouraged by four prelates to expect their 
, assistance. To a man, however, they all deserted 
him ; and left him to an apparently desperate con- 
flict with the popish party. His exertions were 
probably rendered more hopeful by the recent and 

* Oar limits are inrafBeient for all the minute detalla of thi« plot. Tbejr 
may be aeen, at ftill lengthy in Strype'a Cranm. b. 1. e. 96, 97. 

t Unadowiie MflS. Brit. Miw. WO^IU. Itt, h.1 cilcd in Todd'kOnnaL 
fDl. 1. p. MO. 
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abortive attempts of his adversaries, which may have 
disposed both the legislature^ and the sovereign to a 
favourable entertainment- of his wise and merciful 
propositions. But, however this may be, his exer- 
tions were followed by an act of parliament, which 
provided that no person should be put to his trial for 
any offence against the Six Articles but upon the 
oath of twelve men, — ^that the presentment should be 
made within one year after the offence committed, 
«--tbat no person should be arrested for any such 
offence before, he should be indicted,-j-and, lastly, 
that any accusation for speaking or reading in oppo- 
sition to the Articles should be preferred within wtty 
days of the alleged delinquency. By this statute 
the edge of the sanguinary enactment was in some 
degree blunts, and maticious conspiracy disarmed 
of a portion of its terrors.*' 
The confusion recently heaped upon the enemies 
iMtwii^H tt- of Cranmer did not, however, extinguish 
tMkoDCnBmer. the Spirit of malignity which had of late 
t)een so dangerously active against him. In the same 
parliament which mitigated the opeiration of the Six 
Articles, a fiery papist, named Sir John Gbstwiek, 
complained that the archbishop, in his sermons at 
Oanterbnry and Sandwich, had spoken heretically on 
the sacrament of the altar. This man was a stranger 
in Kent, and had never heard a syUabld from the lips 
of the person he accused. When the matter came 
to the ears of the kin$r« his indignation knew no 
bounda. " Tell that varlet Gostwick," he said, " that 
he has played a villanous part to abuse, in open par<- 
tiament, the pnmate of the realm. If he does not 
instantly acknowledge his fault to my lord of Caa- 
terbury, I will make him the poorest Gostwick that 
ever bore the name. What ! does he pretend that 
he, being in Bedfordshire, could hear my lord of 



*MHeD.vni. e.ft; Banet, TDl.i.b.ill.i».8S0; Herbert, p. i06» ad 
ann. 15M ; SoraiMi; Tol. tt. p. ^ 
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Caaterbury preaching in Kent V* The roar of the lion 
silenced the busy varlet iii a moment, and brought 
him in sor^ dismay, and with all possible speed, to 
Lambeth; where he submitted himself '^in such 
sorrowful oase," that he obtained from the placable 
archbishopf not only his< free forgiveness, but the 
good offices of his intercession with the king. His 
majesty was not quite so easily appeased i but relaxed 
his wrath at last, o^ the condition that he should 
hear no more of this meddling knight of Bedford- 
shire.* It is evident that at this period Henry was 
distinctly and painfully aware of the sleepless enmity 
which wais perpetually dogging every step of Cran- 
mer. When he first heard of Gostwick's attempt 
against him he exclaimed, " What would they ao 
with him if 1 were gone 1"t The same sentin^ent 
had, indeed, been expressed by him long before this 
in a manner which has in it something more of deli- 
cacy and pathojs than usually entered into the feel- 
ings of this stem and arbijtrary man. As if he anti- 
cipated that the primate would at length be called 
to show himself ^' faithful unto death^^ in the cause 
of iruth, the king is said to have erased the three 
cranes from his armorial device, and to have substi- 
tuted three pelicans in their stead ; observing, that 
'^ those birds should signify unto 'him, that he must 
be ready, as the "pelican is, to shed his blood for his 
young ones, nurtured in the faith of Christ. For," 
^said he, *^your blood is likely' to be tasted, if you 
stand thus nrmly to your tackling in defence of your 
religion.'']: One is accustomed to imagine that 

* 8tryp0, Cnuim. b. i. e.98. ■ f Ibid. 

t Tbe date of thw alteration is not altogether certain : but it was aa- 
aoredly earlier than 1M4 : for tbe peUcana may be seen in Uie nrontis- 
plcce of the great pible of 1540; Strype, Crarim. b. i. c. 88. Oxford ed. 
note (e). It is true the arms of the archbishop, in a window at Lambeth 
paiace, baar three cranes^able. But these were set up there by Arch> 
bishop Bancroft, together with tile arms of tbe archbishop who socoeedsd 
Cranmer. See Wharton's Observatiooa oil Btryps'k Cranm. App. p. MS* 
old pitiBf . 
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Hetiry was made of " stemer staff** than to origfniale 

a suggestion of this interesting cast. 

The forms of public devotion were greatly improved, 
this year, by tne introduction of an English litany, 
t: iMh n<«i with suffrages or responses ; the whole e^- 

'^ ^' sentially similar to that which,. at this day, 
is in use among us. The invocation ta the Virgin, 
to angels, and to saints, for their intercession, was, 
however, still retained; and a petition was intro- 
duced for deliverance ■" from the Bishop of Rome, 
and his detestable enormities.'* Certain devotional 
exercises were added, comj^led froiii Scripture gene- 
rally, but more especially from the Psalms ; and 
a paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer was subjoined, 
which presents a striking approxnuation to the tme 
sense of Christ's presence in the sacrament. In 
conformity to the ancient notion, that the petition for 
daily bread contained a mystic allusion to the Eucha- 
rist, the following expressions are introduced, — ^ The 
lively bread of the blessed body of our Saviour Jesm 
Ohnst, and the sacred c\ip of the precious and blessed 
blood which was shed for us upon thov^ross,'' — 
words which the most rigid Protestant might adopt 
without the slightest scruple. That these salutary 
innovations were substantially the work of Cranmer 
can scarcely be doubled. - The royal ordinance 
which enjoins them is distinguished by a tone of pious 
solemnity, that seems to mark the archbishop for 
the author of that document ; and a letter address^ 
by him in October to4he king, frespecting' the pre- 
paration of certain services in English, to be used 
on festival days, places it beyond all d6ubt that he 
was the effective mover and agent in these useful 
measures. of reform.* 
These, however, although valuable, were still but 

* Burnet, vol. I. b. lii. Ree. S8; Strype'i dtnawr, k L e. »; TbdAi 
Cruun. TOl. i. p. 351-397. 
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uadecimve advantages. In spite of the almost Sisy- 
phean labours of the primate, there seemed 
to be about his path some hidden power, tS?^S»pbtt 
perpetually in readiness to roll back the g[2f»'*^ ^ 
etone which he was toiling to heave up- 
wards. The truth is, that the spirit of Gardiner 
was wejl-nigh omnipresent. The king disliked, and 
often mistrusted, the man : but still he found his ac- 
tivity, and penetration useful, dnd so continued to 
employ him. In the course of this year he was sent 
by Henry to reside at the imperial court ; and Cran- 
mer was in hopes that his' absence would, for the 
time, relieve the march of the Reformation from 
impediment. But. in this expectation he was griev- 
oosly disappointed. Not a step could be taken by 
him bi)t it was speedily known to his vigilant adver- 
sary ; and before he could make any effectusd pro- 
gress, a despatch arrived from Gardiner to intercept 
the royal sanction, and to represent that any further 
innovation would fatally injure the continental de- 
si^s and interests of his master.* In addition to 
this unceasin£[ resistance, the archbishop had to 
deplore the retirement of Lord Audley, who had held 
the seels from the time of Sir T. More's resignatipn, 
and who was now succeeded by the Lord Wriothes- 
ley, unhappily a decided adherent of Romanism. A 
still more calamitous loss was sustained hy the death 
of the Duke of Suffolk, brother-in-law to the king, 
** a right hardy gentleman, but withal so discreet and 
IBffable, that he was beloved of all sorts, and his death 
greatly lamented.^! His open straightfor- ^^^ 
wardness of character, and his abstinence 
from political intrigue, secured him, without inter- 



* Herb. p. 501^ Ed. 1083. Strype^s Cranmer, b. i'. e. 30. 

t Herb. p. 591. When Henry was infbrmed of the death of Charlef 
Briuidon, he ezelaimed, io the bearing of oertain of hia courtiera, "Gkkl 
Net hfaaaoul ! He waa an honest man. And never did he apeak an etil 
word of-any man behind hia JMck; whichitmoretiianleaaaayofMnt 
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ruption, the attachment and confidence,of the king' ; 
and enabled him to exert a steady, though noiseless, 
influence in favour of the Protestants,, whose reli- 
gious principles he had uniformly mainta^ined. ' 
*It noiight naturally be supposed. that the terrible 
AloierfViitaai ^^^^^^ experiepced by the persecutors of 
^t KftioS ^ Oranmer in the preceding year would 
^^~*°^' have crushed effectually Jhe hopes and 
devices of his adversaries. But it was not so. vTbe 
former confederacy had been chiefly conducted by 
churchmen. Another attempt of the same kind was 
now got up, under the patronage of the Duke^of Nof<- 
folk, and other members of the council. The snakie 
had been scotched but not destroyed. - Th^re wap 
still remaining in the.diocess of C^terbury a resi- 
due of hostility and malice, which, with the aid of 
noble and powerful men, might be easily wrought up 
into another formidable plot.. . The process by which, 
on this occasion, the caldron was filled and hesLted, 
is not distinctly to be ascertained. . Thus much how-» 
ever is known — ^that, very soon after the Dilk,e of 
^ffolk was in his grave, a complaint was laid before 
the king by certain members of his ,council> that 
" the archbishop and his learned men had so infected 
the whole realm with their unsavoury doctrine, that 
three parts out of four in the land were abominable 
heretics." And the suit of the petitioners was, that, 
out of pure regard for the safety of his majesty and 
the peace of. his dominions^ " the ar(^ishop might 
immediately /be committed to the Tower." And 
when his majesty appeared to hesitate, they most 
dutifully represented that the primate ^* was a inem- 
ber of the privy council : that if he were left at 
liberty no mortal would dare to utte;* a syllable 
against him : but that, if he were once in durs^nce, 
the tongues and consciences of nien would imme- 
diately be released from all restraint, aiid his ma- 
jesty's counsellors would be enabled to search out 
the truth." To this Incomparable reasouiuf his 
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majesty ga^e, to all appearance, the ftiUest acqui- 
«scence : and he authorized his trusty advisers to 
summon the archbishop for the next day, and, if they 
should see fit, to order him into custody. 

At eleven o*dock the same night, Henry de- 
spatched Sir Anthony Denny to Lambeth, with an 
order that Oranmer should instantly attend him bI 
WestRunster. The archbishop, on receiving the 
inessage, arose from his bed, and repaired to the 
king, whoin he found in the gallery at Whitehall. 
His majest^r immediately communicated to him the 
charges which had been preferred against him by 
the council, gravely adding that he had ^acceded to 
their request. On this, Cranmer, with the humblest 
acknowledgments, protested his entise willingness 
til. ber committed to the Tower, provided always 
that he might not be deprived of the liberty of de- 
fending himself against his accusers. On this the 
king burst out — ^'' O Lord God, what simplicity is 
yours, to submit to an imprisonment that must end 
m your ruin ! Know you not thi^— that no sooner 
shall yoa be in the Tower, than false knaves wiU 
instantly come forward to arraign you,— -who, If you 
were at liberty, shoidd not dare to. show their face i 
No, no, — not so, ray lord of Canterbury. 60 you 
to the council to-morrow ; and when you ^pear 
before them, demand to be confronted with your 
sccnsers. Should the|:e be a moment's hesitation, 
produce this ring, the sight of which will instantly 
bring the matter before me." 

The next morning Cranmer followed implicitly 
the instructions of his sovereign. By eight o'clock 
he was in attendance on the council. They were 
not immediately prepared to call him in ; and hie was 
left in their anterooiQ among the lackeys and senr* 
ing-raen in waiting. This brutal insidt was soon 
reported to Dr. Butts, the king's physician ; who, on 
entering the royal apartment, mentioned that he had 
seen a straiige sight that morning. The king de- 
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sired him to explain : on which Butts replied, the 
prini^te of all England is become a serving-iQan : and, 
for the greater part of aij hour he has been standing 
among his brethren of that function, at the door of 
the council-chamber." — "Ha!'^ said Henry, "is it 
80 ! they shall hear of this before long."^At last 
Oranmerwas sum^moned; and when he had heard 
the complaint against himy he required that his ac- 
cusers might be called before them, in his presence. 
This lighteous request wAs made in vain. Theiir 
lordships, insisted on his immediate commitment to 
the Tower. On this he produced the ring delivered 
to him by his majesty the night before. This'mbst 
toiwelcome apparition threw the august assembly 
into utter confusion ; -and extorted iVom liord RU8^ 
sell the following 'exclamattioHj-r-confirmed with a 
inighty oath-r?" Said I not true, my lords, that th© 
king would aever endure that my lord of Cantelf- 
bury should be disgraced hy imprisonment, /oi' any 
cause less than arraignment Of high-treason ?^ * 
The magic of the ring brought the whole coor 
clave, together with the supposed delinquent, at 
once into the royal presence.' " I thicfught," said 
IJenry, " that I had a discreet council, Bnt what 
am I to say npw \ Is my lord of Canterbury a slave, 
that you should keep him .at the door of yout pham- 
ber, like a Jserving-manl What would any of you 
say if an ipdignity Jike this were offered to your- 
selves 1 I would have ;^ur lordships to understand 
that the realm of England contain^ not a ippre faith- 
fhl subject th?m I have ever found in my lord of 
Canterbury: and he that ' pretends attachment to 
me must be ready to show respect and honour to 
him.'* On this, the voice of deprecation and apology 
began, incontinently, to issue /rom the lips of the 
astounded courtiers. ''''Tbey meant no sort of 
injury to his grace of Canterbury. They requested, 
it is true, that he might be committed to the Tower; 
bat their sole otyect was that he might come forth 
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f^om his confinement with augmented reiiutatioa and 
glory." — " Is it even so 1" said Henry ; " think ye, 
then, that I discern not how the world goeth among 
you t Think ye that I see not the malice which 'seta 
you one /against another 1 I counsel rou^ let it be 
avoided ott/ of hand: And never again let my^ftiends 
receive such usage as this at your hand*" With these 
word^ he left theni : and the scene that followed was 
eminently pacific. The men who, ten minutes be- 
fore had been digging a pitfall for his feet now held 
out to Cranmer the right hand of reconciliation and 
Ariendship. The pledge vras accepted by him with 
his usual clemency of temper ;vand the king again 
desired th^t the pe$ice might be ratified between 
them at the .hospitable board of Lambeth Palace."* 
From this, time to- the end of Henry^s life, con- 
spiracy never more unkennelled her pack 
against the primate. But still hi& foot- fiSS'of^ 
steps were occasionally pursued by the 5^5^'"*^ 
barkings of calumny and evUwUL If he 
could not be proved altraitor or a lieretic, it might 
be something to expose him as a mei^ and avari- 
cious prelate/ Among his detractors was Sir John 
Seymour, brother to himwho. afterward^ became 
Protector. It was whisp^ted by this gentleman to 
the king, that the revenues of the primacy were not 
now employed in maintaining the dignified hospi- 
tality whiph became so emment a station. His 
majesty, at the time, appeared to notice the matter 
slightly : btit, some weeks after^ he despatched the 
informer with a message to Lambeth, about the hour 
of dinneri. Seymour, accordingly, reached the palace 
precisely in time to witness the becoming splendour 
and liberality of the archbishop's establishment. He 
was immediately pressed , to take a seat among the 
guests : and on his return to the king, he fell on his 
knees, and said, '*I now find that i abused your 

* StrypQi CkioaMr»b. L «. 96. 
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higfliRes^ ^th an untruth : for, next to yoiDr {pntce, I 

apprehend ;tha1! there is not a table in the kingdom 
more nobly kept thai^ that Of my lord of Canter^ 
bnry."*— ** Ay," said the king, "but J well per- 
ceive what yon would be doing. With your good- 
will, the re'venuies of the bishopries should follow 
the same fate as the possessions of the monasteries : 
but' while I live., this shall 'never be,"t The auc- 
cessois of Henry were,^unhappily, but ill disposed 
to adhere to this wise, and generous resolution: and 
the consequences of their departure frota it are 
bitterly felt to this day. J ^ .' 

These instances of , the king^s fidelitv to Orantner 
must always be placed among the redeeminj? parts ' 
of his history. It ^hould be remembered that al 
this time he wai^ constantly, surroufid^ by Romish 
coupselloiSf-^that he was 8tron.gly tea)pted,both by 
his own religious prepossessions, and bythe pc^sture 
of his affairs abroad, to euVrenider himself to jtheir 
influence,' — and that. all this while the archhidhop 
was known to be engaged in the advancement of . 
Protestant principles, and W^s wringiitg concessions 
in' their favour, " like dropsof blood,^ i:rom his nnwill^ 
ing master. . And yet the king showed hiipself 

* Nnlbing, iiv tnith. Qoald be more 8«iiMleM tban thie eoinplaim 
afiBiiwt Granmeri Tmree, ta^Me were refiilariy spi^d in.bto bait. 
1. The «rcbbl8hop*a table, pi yrhicb were seated .pbraona of <lie Uitol 
qwOity and station. 9. The almoner'a tablet for ihe cbaMoliua aiM all 
clerical {Qesta .l^eneatb (ftooMon biahopi and abbots. ' 9* Thc'aieWard^ 
table, at which sat all other gentlemen. The ahnonei^ table was Ihe 
proper place ftar suflhmrairbishops^ It y^ni iharafbre san* vnttaoal honott 
to admit Jboroden, the suffragan of .ppver, to the first table; -And ttia 
dtcumstance is an hgtravaUon«f his ingralicn^e-ifi Joining the Seiitiah> 
conspiracy .against Granmer.- See Wharfon's Qbservatkins at t^e end of 
the App. to 8ir}*pe^ Cranmer, p^ iSS^ or p.' IM9. Okr. EdiL~The orden 
or Cranmer's household &re still preserved at Latnbeth (M8S. No.48A, 
No. 1145) ; and they show that his hospitaltty was'splehdid. SseToddte 
Cranmer, vol. i. p. 370, not^ (8). ... 

t ;Morice*8 Narrative. ... 

i Cananendams have been, Idmost of neoesaity, ii1trodiie«dt to maka 
out a shKteient income finr.tiie holders of those sees which l^ya hsMt 
impoverished by the rapacity of- nobles an4. statesmen; and tba 
chnreh is, consequenUy, assailed with the cry tbpt her pratelas an 
laBdinaaoahlaflvfaaata.* 
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ready, at any moment, to throw his shield over the 
man whose urgency must often have been ofTensive 
to his prejudices, and must sometimes have appeared 
to be in opposition to his interests, and even to the 
safety of his kingdom. This steadiness of regard is 
honourable alike to Henry and to his venerable friend. 
On the one side, it argues a' native generosity of 
heart, which even a life of despotism had been un- 
able wholly to extinguish. On the other, it mani-> 
fests the power of integrity in fixing the esteem and 
attachment of a despot. 

Among the chief difficulties experienced by Gran* 
mer was the king's prepossession in favour of im- 
ages and the adoration of the cross. He had fre- 
quently debated this matter with his majesty, and 
once in the presence of Gardiner, who declared that 
*' the king had so discussed it that all the clerks in 
Christendom could not mend it.'' But the calm 
perseverance of the primate prevailed, at q^^ ^^ ^^ 
last, to this extent, — ^that orders were "^^^^^ 
given for the removal of all images which CSbmi mv» 
had been superstitiously approached. The '"*^'' 
practice of kneeling and creeping to the cross was 
retained by Henry with so much fondness that it 
required all the address of Cranmer to win him from 
it. By patience and moderation, however, he 
succeeded, and this absurdity was at length cast 
aside among other worthless and forgotten things.* 
He likewise obtained the royal consent to j^y^ ^^^ 
the partial use of English prayers. This grtoiiy •£w- 
consent was expressed by the king in the 
form of a preface to the English Primer, with Psalms 
and Lessons out of the New Testament ; which so 
vehemently stirred the rage of the Romanists at Ox- 
ford' that they publicly burned the book, and declared 
that it should only be printed in Latin. f This, how- 
ever, was ail ** sound and fury." The volume was 

* Strype*! CramMr, b. 1. e. 10. t Wood, Aim. Qxf. yett 1940. 

Vol. 1.— T 
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very generally welcomed, and its value was attested 
&y the number of its editions. And, lastly, the 
primate retained sufficient influence to promote 
many learned and pious individuals, who were likely 
to become valuable auxiliaries to the Protestant 
cause.* 

While the primate was thus toiling onward, through 
** hard and rare," the sanguinary statute was doing 
its work of destruction. By this time ShaYton^ the 
ex-bishop of Salisbury, had renounced the old sacra- 
41IIM AAew ^^^^^ doctrine ; and the ill-fated but illus- 
trious Anne Askew was a partner in his 
heresy. The divine, alas! recanted. The heroic 
lady held her faith firm. She was sorely beset with 
temptations to abjure it. The apostate himself 
counseUed her to follow his example. Her reply 
was, that it would have been good for him if he 
never had been born. She was mercilessly racked 
in prison ; and, to the eternal shame of mannood and 
nooility, the engine was stre^hed to the utmost that 
nature would bear by the hand of Wriothesley, the 
lord high chancellor of England.! As no severities 
could reclaim her,, she was condemned to perish in 
the agonies of the stake. Her limbs were so dislo- 
cated by the torture that she was carried in a chair 
to the place of execution, where the atrocities of 
the scene were completed by the appearance of 
cnneriiotooii- Shaxtou in the pulpit. It does not appear 
cnrSb Herts that Craumcr had any share whatever in 
■*^'*"°* these execrable proceedings. She was 
first cited before her ordinary, the Bishop of London. 
Bonner, therefore, was her judge in the first instance ; 
and, afterward, she was examined before the coun- 
cil by Gardiner and others. But the name of Cran- 
mer is not mentioned by her in the narrative she has 
left of her 'own sufferings. Even if his humanity 

' * Biumet, b. iii. 

t Foxe, yol. ti. p. S88, cd. 1084. Her own aecoont !■ tiMre giTenU 
leD|tb, p. 883-200. "^ 
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were not sufficient to withhold him from needless 
interference in such *' bloody business," the change 
which his own sentiments were then undergoing — 
(If they had not completely undergone) — relative 
to the Eucharist, would make him extremely re- 
luctant to join in the persecution of a sacrament" 
arian,* 

The sun of Henry was now soon to set: and it 
sank into darkness with an aspect of blood. The 
expanding^ power and greatness of the Howards had 
awakened the last energies of his fiery and suspi- 
cious nature ; and almost the latest act of his life 
was to sign, or at least to sanction, the death-war- 
rant of the illustrious and gifted Surrey. On the day 
of that gallant nobleman's execution 4he king him- 
self lay in the agonies of death ;' and nothing but his 
dissolution preserved the Duke of Norfolk, the father 
of Surrey, from a similar fate. The bills of attainder 
against the father and the son had passed the legis- 
lature with the shameful rapidity so common in those 
days. Seven-and-%rent3r peers, among whom were 
some of the highest nobility of the land, voted for 
the condemnation of Norfolk ;t of Cranmer's shard 
in the proceeding nothing more can be ascertained 
than his presence at all the readings of the bill.t Of 
any further interference of his in the matter no evi- 
dence whatever has been preserved. The duke had 
been among the bitterest of his adversaries ; but it 
was not in his nature to pursue the most inveterate 
enemy to death. Whether the archbishop saw rea- 
son to be satisfied that the du^ke was ffuilty cannot 
now be known. That Norfolk was, at least, consid- 

* The only aliadow of eridenoe respecting Oraniner is tbe fbllowing 
address of Joan Boehsr to him and his eolleafues when she was oon- 
demned to sufier in UM next rei^n : ** You condemned 'Anne Askew for 
a piece orhread, and you would now condemn me Tor a piece of flesh." 
But this is altogether Ineonclusive. Who does not see that the word 
** you" was uttered by her in a ioosSf Indeflnite sense ; as if she had said, 
pau bishops, or jfou ehurebmeii, without re(brenoe to any tndiTiduai ia 
paitioolar. 

t Tom. Heniy Vin. p. 677, note 9S. t hat^ Jbomato. 
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ered as a very dangerous man maybe collected from 
the long continuance of his imprisonment during the 
reign of Edward. 

On the 28th of January, 1547, Henry breathed his 
last. He expired at a crisis of the deep- 
Djjtti of Heniy gg^ jaterest to Cranmer. It has been 
affirmed that, at that very time, an agree- 
ment was in forwardness between Henry and the 
King of France for the abolition of the mass ; and, 
had he survived but a few months longer, there was 
good reason to hope that the influence of Gardiner 
over him would have been utterly ruined, and that 
of the primate completely re-established. " If I 
should tell you,'^ said Cranmer to his secretary 
Morice, " what communication was had between the 
king's highness and the French ambassador (the king 
leaning upon him and me) concerning the establish* 
ing of sincere religion, a man would hardly have 
believed it. Nor I myself had thought the king 
had been so forward in those matters as he then 
appeared."* 

The last moments of Henry were deeply interest- 
ing, as they manifested, bevond all doubt, the sin- 
cerity of his veneration and affection for the arch- 
bishop. When it appeared that his dissolution was 
inevitable his thoughts reverted, — not to the men 
who had poured into his ear the venom of inhuman 
bigotry, and whose own feet had been swift to shed 
blood, — ^but to the mild integrity which was inces- 
santly recalling him to the ways of^ mercy and of 
truth. His attendants inquired of him whether it 
was his wish to confer with any of the divines. 
" With no other but Cranmer," was his immediate 
reply. When Cranmer arrived the king was speech- 
less. The archbishop exhorted him to repose all 
his hope on the mercies of God, through Jesus 
Christ, and besought him to testify that hope by 



* Strype*! Cranmer, b. 1. c. 30 : Moriotf's Belatton fo Fom.— €ee Todd% 
Cranmer, vol. i. p. S70. 
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word or sign. Henry answered the appeal by wring- 
ing the hand of his honoured counsellor with all the 
strength that remained to him, and shortly after he 
expired. This very last act, therefore, manifested 
the depth of his friendship for the man " to whom, 
and to whom ofdy, through evil report and good 
report, he had ever been faithful and true. To him 
he bequeathed a church which was little but a ruin- 
ous heap, — its revenues dissipated, its ministers di- 
vided, its doctrines unsettled, and its laws obsolete, 
impracticable, and unadapted to the great change it 
had sustained."* 

There are few anomalies more perplexing, on a 
superficial view, than the despotic govern- g.^.^^^,^ 
ment of Henry and his powerful hold on duLncter"!!?gB- 
the affections of the English people. '""■•^ 
Like all the feudal sovereigns of England, he was 
unprovided with that ponderous instrument of rule, 
a standing army ; and yet he presents himself to our 
imagination, at this day, with the commanding port of 
an autocrat. He extorted loans and benevolences, 
— ^he often treated the ancient institutions of the 
country merely as obsolete formularies, — ^he dictated 
their religion to the people of England, and fre- 
quently employed the halter and the stake as the 
chief engines of conversion. Nevertheless, he was 
not only obeyed, but, during a great part of his reign, 
was almost idolized throughout the land. One cause 
of his influence and popularity must be sought in his 
personal demeanour and temperament, in which his 
people beheld certain features of their own character 
distinctly and vividly reflected. His spirit was 
frank, festive, and magnificent. He was, in their 
estimate, precisely what the first of English gentle- 
men ought to be, — ^**of passing stout courage, of 
magnanimity incoraparable, of invincible fortitude, 

* I here borrow^ with nriafaetion and pride, the words of Ifr. J. J. 
Blunt, in hie '* Sketch of the Reformation of England," 189S,— « work 
■imiT^*^* for the nuuMerly pradalM and vifour of ita oaUlne. 

T2 
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of notable activity, and dexteritf wonderfol.^* And 
such was tke ascendency which these splendid quati* 
ties acquired for him, that, even in 1644, at a time 
when he was deeply stained withatrocity and blood* 
shed, his order for a levy to carry on his Freneh 
wars was obeyed with perfect enthusiasm. The 
men who were pressed for that service crowded io 
the ranks with an alacrity that never was surpassed 
by the ardour of Napoleon^s youthful conscripts. 
They gladly, abandoned their domestic interests^ — 
their wives and children were forgotten, — their own 
lives held at naught, — and nothing Was thought of 
but the glory of their king and the renown and wel- 
fare of Old England.f But if he thus contrived to 
i(|entify himself with the feelings and the honour .of 
his subjects, it is probable that he never wholly for- 
got that the nation which he governed had in it 
" something dangerous" which his wisdom was com- 
pelled to fear; something that was perpetually 
whispering in the ear of power, " Thus far shalt thoa 
go, and no farther." The very same people who 
flocked to his standard in 1544 and, long before, 
shown a " marvellously disobedient stomach" when 
they were oppressed by a grinding impost in 1525. 
They complamed then that thev were taxed like 
Frenchmen, and virtually reduced to bondage ;% and 
this, too, at a moment when the national spirit was 
elate with the intelligence of the defeat of Pavia, with 
the prospect of a successful invasion of France,. and 
with the hope of seeing the English name established 
there in ^1 its ancient glory. The king,' with all his 
impetuosity, appears, on this occasion, to have 
clearly understood the temper of his people. The 
imperious but keen-sighted Tudor instantly dis- 

* See Strype, EocL Mem. toI. K c. 92. f iUtf . 

4 ** How tbe great men took It was marvel. The poor eareed ; tbe 
llcb repugned , tbe Ilgbt wits railed : and, In conduMon, all people 
eareed tbe cardinal, witb bin coadberente, aa subvertera of the lawaand 
liberty of England.*— See tlw t\iU. blatofj of tbie aAir in Hall, p. 0M« 
70S, fd. 1609. 
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claimed all knowledge 'of these exactions, and dc|s. 
patched letters throughout his kingdom, declaring 
V that he would demand no sum certain, hut such as 
his loving subjects would ^rant- him of their own 

food minds, towards the maintenance of his wars."* 
f, then, it be asked how this sturdy race could en« 
dure that their monarch should assume the arbitrary 
direction of their consciences, and frame creeds for 
them according to his pleasure, — the answer must 
foe, thai during the progress of the Reformation the 
p«ople of England, in general, never felt their spirits 
very deeply stirred by the conflict between the an- 
cient theology and the new. They had, indeed, for 
ages, been remarkably free, as a nation, from all 
suspicion of heresy, and were, probably, not prepared 
for any severe sacrifices and exertions merely with 
a view to the purificatibn of religious doctrine. But 
though, on the whole, they were exemplary Roman 
Catholics, they had often shown themselves but veiy 
indifferent papists. They had acquiesced, with a 
sort of inert and passive fidelity, in the dogmas of 
the church, but had frequently manifested a fiery 
impatience under the dominion of the pope. At 
length the crisis came for which the labours of Wic- 
lif had made such formidable preparation. The pon- 
tifical power was shattered to pieces by Henry ; and 
while the fragments of that iaol were before them 
they suffered him, with surprising tractability, to 
mould and modify the remainder of their belief. 
Their general religious impressions were, indeed* 

Profound and steadfast ; ana, accordingly, when the 
lible was opened to them, they rushed with eager- 
ness to the perusal of it. But there seems to have 
been among them, comparatively, little of that fierce 
enthusiasm which resisteth unto blood. Their 
interest in the mere theological contest was far from 
being vehement or impassioned. It did not burst 

*H«U, pi 801-70^ td. 1800. 
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out at once into civil war or revolutionary phrensy. 
They were, to all appearance, not altogether dis* 
pleased to find that there was a power on the throne 
able to control the turbulent elements which had 
been let loose, and to prevent their falling into a 
destructive conflict : and hence the composure — we 
might almost say the approbation — ^with which they 
generally witnessed the preparation of the six-tkonged 
scourge, and beheld in their sovereign the impartial 
chastiser of heretics and traitors. While they hated 
the usurpations of the Bishop of Rome, they were 
but faintly excited by the question of the corporeal 
presence. They consequently^ were not awaken^ 
into fury by the spectacle of sacramentaries, and 
adherents of the papal supremacy, dragged together 
to the place of execution. This temper of the Eng- 
lish people is amply illustrated by the subsequent 
history of the Reformation. Under the successor 
of Henr3r it advanced. Under the fanatical sister of 
Edward it fearfully recoiled. In the days of Eliza- 
beth it advanced again; and the reflux was then 
powerful enough to carry it to the point which, ever 
since, it has happily maintained. And yet all these 
vicissitudes were accomplished, — ^not, indeed, with- 
out great peril and d}stux1[>ance, but without any of 
that wild commotion which tore the Continent to 
pieces, and, for more than a century, made Europe 
a scene of havoc and of carnage. 



«•] 
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CHAPTER X. 
1547, 1548. 

VoMttled State of Religion— Commisfiion dariDg pleasure issued to the 
Bishops— Cranmer's Address to Edward VI. at his Coronation— P«r- 
seeotion under the Six Articles terminated— Activity of Gardiner in 
df fenoe of Saint-worship, Ac.— A Visitation of the whole Kinffdom 
resolved Upon— Preparation of Homilies— Translation of the Para- 
phrase of Erasmus — Continued oppiMition of Gardiner— His Disputes 
with Cranme/ on the Homilies and Paraphrase— Opposition of Bonner 
— Cranmer's Influence predominant in the Convocation — An Act fbr the 
Sacrament in both kinds— Ropeal'of the Six Articles, and other per- 
secuting Statute*— Religions i>issensionS' Various Orders of Council 
respecting them— Images abolfabed— Ten Questions submitted to the 
Bishops respecting the Mass— The Answers of Craumer and other 
Bishnps-xSteps towards converting the Mass Into a Communion Seiv 
Ttoe— Disorders and Outrages attending the first Inirodaction of these 
Clianges— Bill for giving the Chapels and Chantries to the Klug— 
Cranmer joins the Papists in their opposition to it^-Cranmer*s Arti- 
cles of Inquiry at his Visitaiioa* 

It was affirmed by the Princess Mary, in an angry 
letter to the Protector Somerset, written in the 
course of this year, that there was " a godly order 
and quietness" left by ** the late king in the realm, 
at the time of his death," which could not 1)e dis- 
turbed without a violation of his last will. To this 
assertion the protector replied, that " so far was it 
from a godly and quiet order which had been left 
by his majesty, that no kind of religion was per- 
fected at his death ; but all was left uncertain, in a 
state most likely to engender strife and division ; 
and that, within the knowledge of many persons, 
his majesty, at the time of his decease, had firmly 
resolved upon more effective measures of improve- 
ment."* 

* S(rypa,Sool.lfMiLTnl.il.e»7. 
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priyed, on paliial, or even on total failure^ in these 
performances ; much less to draw up indentures 
between God and your majesty, or to say your 
crown is liable to forfeiture, by virtue of a clause 
for the Bishop of Rome, according* to the example 
of John or Henry', your majesty's predecessors. — 
May Almighty God, of his mercy, lift up the light 
of his countenance upon your majesty, and grant 
you a prosperous and happy reign: and let your 
subjects say, Amen.^^* 

This address was itself a sufficiently decided 
manifesto against all attempts for the restoration 
of the authority of Rome. It was speedily followed 
by other indications. The coronation was attended 
by the customary grant of a general pardon ; which 
FtemcntioB m- terminated, in fact, the persecution under 
odiiJ^toi^. ^^^ S*^ Articles. The Protestants, who 
<<• had fled from that persecution, and had 

sought for safety and freedom of conscience abroad, 
now returned to their country ; and among them 
were Miles Coverdale, the assistant of Tyndal in 
the version of the Bibje ; and Hooper, Philpot, and 
Rogers, who afterward bore testimony to the truth 
at tne stake. The Earl of Hertford, with the new 
title of Duke of Somerset, was elevated to the pro- 
tectorship ; and the inhuman Wriothesley (he who, 
with his own hand, had stretched Anne Askew on 
the rack) was deprived of the great seal, which was 
immediately consigned to the keeping of Lord St. 
John. Among the bishops, Holgate, Goodrich, and 
Holbeach were decided and serviceable auxiliaries 
to the primate ; and his friend and chaplain, Nico- 
las Ridley, afforded him the invaluable aid of his 
sound erudition and consummate prudence. An- 
other promising circumstance was, that the late king 
had inflexibly persisted in excluding Gardiner from 
the number of his executors, and consequently, 

* Tbii addroM la printed, complete, In Strype** Crmnmer, b. IL c. I, 
ftom tlie collections of Archbisbop Usber. 
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firom the council of tegmiey, to i4ioin the state 
was intrusted dorinff the minority of Edward. 

But the activity of th^t prelate was not to be et- 
ttngfoished by his separation from the goyemnient. 
In the course of the' ensuing Lent, be Aetifity oroar. 
Yi^roudy took the field in vindication of jRS,tr^iS 
saint-worship, images, and holy water. ^ > 
His ' most formidabte .antagonist was Ridley ; and 
surelv that consummate divine can ha^ly have con- 
templated, without a! smile, the childish creddity 
aad ricketty logic Of his adversary.* The govern- 
ment,, however, were prepared to encounter the 
bishop's .opposition by more effectual means thah 
tlioise of mere disputation. .The atrchbishop was 
now conscious of more freedom of agency than he 
had ever knownhefore. During the reign of Henry, 
tiiere was a "numbing spell'* upon his exertions; 

* Of Gardiner*^ logtc tile follD^ng Is « apfeciraen :-<-" If images aiVB 
ftjrtldden, why doih llM king wear tbe George upon bis breaM 1 Bat 
the king 4oUi wear the Goone ; erfOj images are not forbidden . Again ; 
if sainti are not to \)e xoorsnjipedt why do we keep St. George's feast f 
But we do keep St. George's feast ; >rgv>, saintv are to be iD&rshippefL" 



Oooeinore; *'if the invocation of the Divine name over cramp ringa 
may drive away diseases* why may it not 4rive away devils, when pro- 
nounced overlvater? But rings 'hallowed oy the church ma/' drive 



away diseases; rrgo, water haliowed by the. church may drive away 
devUa." It ndght..surely, baye been suflkient to reason with \he bishoji 
after his own nshlon'thus : "If the Roman chuivl^ be infttUble, why 
do her bishops ever talk' like idiots I But her bishops do sometimes 
talk Jik9 idiots; ergo^ the Bbman eharah is not InhUible.'' This 
logic, worthless as it may. be, wo.uld, at least, have bebn good 
enough to confhMit with that of the Bishop <^ Winchester. — He, how- 
ever, seems to have'.beeQ. quite enchanted wiili his own syllo- 
gisms. They were mrt argwnen^s^ he said, in (he time of his lat« 
majesty ; and he did not see why they should not be just as good then I 
How MS respondent disposed, of thMe mrB wrguminUt ^e aro not 
hifbrmed. See Oaniiner*s Letter toBXAlt^tVcxt^ vol. ii.' b. ix. p. 71-78, 
ed. 1684. This extraordii|ary individual seems to have been under some 
positive infkto«tion. whenever he spfrice on (he sjibjeet of images. On 
another oceasion h^ affirmed that " the d^tructioh of images cpntained 
an enterprise to subvert religion, and, with it, the state «f the world ; 
an^ especially the noMlity: who, ^ tmag'f«,do set Ibrth andjipread 
abroad their own lineage and parentage, with remembrance of their 
state and at^tiorts^ that they may be known and read of all men.'* One 
would think that a, man who could rave in this msnner must, Ibr the 
time, hive been deserted by his wita. Bft^lkr^t, 'Eecl. Mem. vol. iL 
c. ft. 

Vol. L— U 
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an influence which fettered every iQtrvement, and 
filled his own heart, and that of his friends, witli 
apprehension and misgiving. The feelings of those- 
who resisted change were often so fiercely reflected 
from the royal countenance, that the spirit of Cran- 
mer,though not subdued, was frequently cast down; 
so that; instead of raising his voice like a trumpet, 
he^ was compelled at times lo whisper, as it were, 
out oC the dust. But the terrors of the ecclesias- 
ticai dictatorship were now removed, and the pri- 
mate felt that he could breathe freely. ^ Neverthe'* 
lesd, hia habitual 'cauti9n never for a moment de- 
serted him. He Was fnrepared to proceed vigor- 
ously, but always with deliberation. His fiVst object 
A Thttatioa or was to ascertain distinctly the actual 
5J;,*^j^>jf«- condition of the church; and with this 
upoo. view, it was determined that a royal vis* 

itation should be holden throughout the ]g»gdom ; 
and,, that, until it was completed, all^ ordinary juris- 
diction should be entirely suspended, and all minis'- 
ters inhibit-ed from preaching in any churches but 
their wn.* ■ " ' 

This wise and salutary measure^ though resolved 
upon in April, was not carried into execution tillthe 
following September.! The interval, however, was 
not suffered to "pass away unprofitably. It was f^lt 
that the want of sound parochial instruction was 
among the most urgent necessities of the church: 
and the clergy w^re unha))pily in a state Of such 
notorious ignorance that it w^ necessary for theljr 
rulers to furnish them with the words of edification. 
VnMration of ^ ^his socouht the archbishop was ex- 
"•"^'^ tremely anxious tliat a book of h&milieM 

should be prepared with the least possible delay, 
such as might be suifed to the. coinprehension of. 
simple and unlettered men. And, in order to avoid 

* Btrype, dhoim. b. U.c. 9. 

t Strype^B Eocl, Mem. vol. li. c. 7 
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the auspicion of any in&idious object, the Bishop 
of Winchester was invited to. join in the task. 
With his usual doggedness, he positively refused. 
It was to no purpose to remind him that the design 
had, in fact, origihated with the late king ; who, so 
long ago as. 1542, had projected a similar compilation. 
All this Gardiner could not deny; but then, he was 
pleased to observe that, since that time, God had 
graciously endowed his majesty with ** the gift/o£ 
pacificaHon; and, further, that all such '•^ devices''* 
Jiad been ** extinguished" by the authority of the 
convocation.* The primate and his associates 
could perceive no necessity for this '^ pacific" ab- 
stinence from the instruction of the (People ; and, 
finding Gardiner inflexilue, itiey addressed them- 
selves to the business without his aid. Twelve 
homilies were the produce of their labours ; four 
of which may, with the highest probability, be 
ascribed to Chmmer himself, j- As a fur- Tnt^uigm m 
ther. aid to the people in searching the ^^JUS^f^ 
Scriptures, it was. determined that the "'"^ 
paraphrase of the New Testament by Srasmus 
should be translated into English. A portion of 
this work.had already been completed by ^ficola8 
Udal (afterward canon, of Windsor), and other 
learned men, under the patronage of Catherine Parr) 
and during the life of Henry. The remainder was 
not in readiness till the year 1549.- The parts 
which were now finished, consisting of the four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, vvere put 
forth by the .royal authority; and ii^unctions were 

■ p" 

* Strypate GrannMr, b. IL c. 3. 

t Tbe three bomiUevon laWation, fbith, and good worka are ascribed 
to Cranmer by Mr. Todd, on the authority of the **The Christian 
Manual." pnbliabed in 1576, by John Woolion, nephew of ibe eelebraled 
Alexander Noweli; and ahortly atkerward Biehop of Exeter. Dr. 
Worda worth amjecivree that tbe homily " of the misery of all mankind* 
Is 'by Cranoier. Mr. Todd is inclined rather to atiribais to him that 
Mainit tbe fear of death.— Todd*i Craoner, toI. U. p. 10. Ecct Btoc 
yol.tt.p.SO6,flO6,ixM0C7}. - ^^ 
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issued, requiring that etery parish should be pro- 
vided witlv a copy of this paraphrase^ to be depos- 
ited in the church ^ and also with copies of the 
twelve -homilies, for the purpose 6f being publiclj 
read by each minister to his congregation. 

This was the mode of j)opular instruction whieh 
the wretched incompetence of the parish incum- 
bents rendered it expedient to substitute for sermons. 
It would occupy a much larger space than our nar- 
rative can aiford, to. convey to the reader any due 
conception of the resistance offered to the scheme 
by the untractable spirit of Gardiner. He would 
neither give his^wn assistance,, nor ^efndure the peir- 
ooDHmee oppo. formances of other men. His spleen ap- 
•mm of oaidi. pears, to. have been ungovernably moved 
*"* by the prost>e,ct of the approachmg visit- 

ation. ' He wearied the protector with a rambling 
aild always interminable correspondence, on the 
obvious danger and questionable legality of innova^ 
tion during the minority of the king; and on* the 
manifold 'demerits of the book of homilies and the 
paraphrase of Erasmus, which, he affirmed, were 
at strife with each etb^r, and both of them at va* 
nance with the ** Erudition of a Christian man."* 
He urgently solicited permissioii to appear before 
the council during the absence of the protector in 
Scotland, for the purpose of submitting to' them his 
opinion on the same subjectis. The council con- 
sented. The bishop appeared before them with a 
prodigious apparatus of books. They listened with' 
courtesy and patience ,to his representations. They 
reasoned with hint, and found him quite impenetra- 
ble : and, in a luckless moment,'they committed him 
to the Fleet for disobedience to the royal injunc- 
tions. By this rash and arbitrary 'proceeding, they 
raised to the dignity of a confessor a .man who» 

■*> They who hare Mtiencefi)^ the task, may perqa^ hi* lettera in 
Fbxe, Tol. il. b. Iz. p. at-70. Ed. 1684.— See alM Sirypa^s QraoBMr, 
▲ppend. No. 80. 
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till that time, was much better known as a resU^ess 
political a^tator, thaa as a learned and conscien-- 
tious defender of the Catholic faith.* 

According to his own accouht, his treatment in 
prison was most intolerably . rigorous. He.con^- 
plained that He was allowed neither friend nor chap- 
tain-,-**neither servant nor tailor,-— neither barber 
nor physician.! It must be confessed that, he en- 
dured his punishment brayely . Persecution appears 
to have given him,, for the time, an elevation of 
character which never belonged. to hitn before. The 
alleged hardships of the Fleet had no ^hi* ^^p^ 
effect whatever in breajting his. spirit: m'uk liliJSinZ 
for it was during his confinement there, *** p^p*-^- 
that he carried on a vigorous controversy with the 
archbishop respecting the odious homilies^ and 
still more hated paraphrase. The primate had been 
desired by the. council to confer with, him, and, if 
possible, to bfipg him to a more 'manageable fran\e 
of mind.,- But expostulation andr argument were 
utterly thrown away i>pon him. Of the homilies, 
that on salvation (probably t)ie work of Cranmer 
himself) appears to have-heen peculiarly th^ object 
of his wrati and aversion. It was^a compiosition, 
he said, which reflected more disgprace on its author 
Chan he- woidd Willingly see inflicted on the bitter? 
est of his enemies. Moreover, being fond of syllo- 
gisms, he endeavoured to demolish the homily b^ 
the following reductiofa^ab^urdum.i ** We be justi- 
fied by faith, without the works of th$ kkw; cluurity 
is a work of the law : ergo^ we are justified without 
charity.*^ The. only proper ^^wer to this state- 
ment is a ref^ence to the homily itself; which 

^ fiti7)M^sE^..Mem. vol. ii. c. 7. . 

t Strype*»Craiimer,->. ii. o.'3» This is contradicted in a document 

Sveil by Fbxe, wbich states that "be was as macb at Us ^ase in the 
[set as in his own hoase." Poke, tbi supra, p. ftS. The readsr most 
get at the troth, as he best may, between these eoniUctinf statements. 
X Blryp«*9 Caakismr, b. it. c. 3. 

U8 
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guards so laboriously against this perniicious cqh** 
elusion,, that nothing could have closed the eyes of 
Gardiner against its reial import, e:^.ept a previous 
resolution to see nothing ngbt in :the work of a 
Protestatit divine. . Another of his objections was, 
that justification is received in baptism; and that 
they tf ho fall into sin after baptism, must be recov** 
ered by the sacrament of penance^ .The j^ntro* 
versy, here, evidently degenerates into aldispute 
about the proper meaning* of the worid justification. 
If it be takei^, in the more restricted sense, to in^ly 
nothing but the state iti which men are placed, at 
their first adoption into the Christian lamify, of 
course it is idle to debate at all respecting any sub^ 
sequent conditions; as affecting its validity. Buti 
even ill that case, the question must atill remaia,-^ 
n^hat must be the final destiii^ of .those< who pre* 
sume to rely on the merit of theit own works, if 
He; in whose sight no jnan li^iJQg shall b^ j«istified4 
should strictly enter into judgment with them ? All 
this, however; in the opinion of Gardiner, was a 
matter fit only for discussion at the universities} 
and he added, that if his gracf^ of Canterbury must 
needs travail. in this debateable ground* he fnuat 
even borraw the. prisons of th^ protector; or 
enforce Obediencs after the. manner of the. pope« 
whose attendants employ their halberds to compel 
the genuflexions of the crowd !* Alas ! for human 
nature ! This was the language of the man whom 
we have , seen dying upon Lambert,-r^who was 
fiercely alert in the persecution of Anne Askew^^^ 
and who afterward was deep in sjl the horrors of 
the Ms^ian butchery ! 

The paraphrase of Erasmus, Gardiner held to he, 
if possible, a more hateful prodigy iban the book 
of homilies. It was* the work of that same " ob- 
tcMie bird*^ that laid the eggs, afterward hatched 



• 8trype^CnQnBr,b.ii.6.S. 
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by Lather, It wsis a very magazine of monatrous 
heresies. It was disgraceful, both for the false- 
hood and malib^ of the author, and for the arrogant 
ignorance of the translator. In a single word, it 
was '< an <tbominatidn :*' and' nothing could be mope 
intolerable than * to oppress the kingdom with a 
charge of 20,000/. • for th^ circulation, of such a 
work.* In repty to all this raving, little more need 
be said than that which was alleged by the transla- 
tor himself: namely, that Erasmus modestly offered 
his performance to the world merely as the work 
of a fallible and mortal maa ; and that it was but 
" a jcold charity" which would drive the hungry 
Christian from such refreshment, merely because 
all the materials of tha feast were* not of equal ex- 
cellence, f The troth i0, that the 'paraphrase was 
the only work of the kind which was *tfaen to be 
found in Christendom : and even had this been other^ 
wise, the selection of it wduki have been ^ the very 
triumph of impartiality and moderation. It was 
the composition of one who refused to enlist hia^ 
self under the baiinera o( heriBiy ot schism; of one 
who had a perfect' hatM of violence and 'precipita- 
tion ; of One whom LiAher had, long since, assailed 
as a rank papist and adversary of Christ^ What 
would Gardiner have said, had the archbishop and 
his coadjutors compiled a body of Scriptural- expo- 
sition from the writin|[8 of lAither himself, and of 
the most dncompromismg oflus brethren in Ger- 
many ! How would heaven and earth then have 
resoimded^with his oiktcry against the phreosyof 
revolotic^n a|kid fanaticism ! 

As to the alleged disagreements in doetrine be- 
tween the homilies and the paraphrase^ they were 
such as a mind in search of objections .would hardly 

*-^tryp«^ CraQoiar, b. ii.6. S. f ibid. 

X Lutherua jam nihil edit in quo non petvtringit Eramnun papiHamf 
et Ckriati adverMtrtum. Homo •Imididltr fluit, oooeopitqae psniei- 
<Mif odJom." SratmuDMuaiMiaGoMk A.D.168& Omn,tnBLUL 
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fail to detect : but. they were, no^ of a nature to 
cause serious perplexity to those who were anxious 
only for edification. The variances of the new in- 
struction from that of the King^s Book, aiforded a 
still more advantageous position to a vigilant enemy. 
For instance, the ^eat doctrine of justificatioji wa9 
much more prominently brought out m the homilies 
than in the royal, formulary ; and a multitude of su- 
perstitious practices were bow poe^tiv^ly denounced, 
which before had been treated with a sparing, and 
tender hand. Tiiatj an inveterate foe should ^x 
upon occasioAal inconsistencies like these was 
altogether natural enough ; and Gardiner- did, ac- 
cordingly, ^eize upon them^ like one who had/cmnJ 
great spoil. But it is, at least* equally, warrantable, 
for us, at this day, ta contend that such variations 
were -nothing more than precisely whs^t might be 
expected ftrom the advancing know.ledge and more 
undisturbed free agency: of the reformers.. And, 
after all, many of these discrepancies were very 
little, if. any thing, greater than must .always 
be looked for, . in ^uiy large and comprehensive^ 
scheme, of popular instruction. ( - . 

'The injunctions arid the homilies were quite -as 
oppwition of unpalatable to the Bishop of^ London as 
■?"?»•'• •• . • they were to the Bishop. of Winchester. 
Bonner, like Gardiner, had received'^them with a 
formal protestation, that he should observe theno, 
if they should be found agreeable to thQ law of 
God and the ordihaBces of the. church;, but, unlike 
Ckirdiner, he soon contrived to dige^his. indigna- 
tion and aversion. When his contumacy brought 
him before the council, he tendered his fqrmal sub- 
mission; but . they Jbund .tii^s document so istuffed 
(as they expressed it) with " vain guidditiesy^ that 
it was impossible to accept it. He then framed 
another, in which he fully renounced his protes^- 
tion, and besought the clemency of the king. He 
was, nevertheless, committed to the F]«et, probably 
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fbr. the purpose of repressing, by a severe example, 
iQl factioua resistance to the visiters; and, after a 
abort confinement, he was discharged.* 

•The Reformation was now holding ; its course 
calmly and steadily onward. In' the cimiiiDai% iasa. 
month of November both the parliament 2S JStSi- 
and the convocation asjiembled ; and the ^^^on* 
session was, in several respects, signally important. 
The influence of the archbishop was happily pre- 
dominant \m the dieliberations of the clergy. On the 
83d of November he produced an' brdi- ^„ »ct tor ti* 
nance *' for the receiving the body of otir f^!*|!S^ *" 
Loid under both kinds, namely, of bread 
and; wine:" and the proposition was unanimously^ 
adopted in the very next sitting. This ^^^ 
moifnentous recognition 6f the primitive j 
practice was nbt suffeM to sleep in the records of 
■the convocation. • The activity of Craiimer secured 
for it, without delay, the^sanction of the legislature, 
as appears by the very first. act of the present parlia- 
ment.- This statute had three distinct objects. The 
first of these was, to represts the vulgar ribaldry 
with which the sacrament^ ordinance had been 
recently assailed. The exposure of the papal abusjes 
had produced a reaction so violent and licentious, 
that it threatened t6 make the most solemn rite of 
Christianity an object of popular derision. It was 
therefore judged, necessary to provide, that all per- 
sons guilty of disparaging the blessed Eucharist by 
contemptuous and irreverent speech shonM be pun- 
ished by fine and imprisonment, at. the pleasure of 
the king. The other purposes of this statute : were^ 
to reform the abuses of solitary i&assies, and of com- 
munion in one kind. It accordingly recites, that it 
was more conformable to the usage of apostolic and 
primitive times, that the saqrain^nt should be ad- 

*.Biirnei, Tdl: 11. b. 1. p. S6, and Bee. IS. 

t AWforwtaMKft. fltryp0k Cnumi; b. fl. ». 4 
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miaistered in both kinds, than under the form of 
bread only ; and -that the people should receive it 
\irith the priest, than that the priest should, receive 
it alone. It therefore enacts, that the laity shall 
receive the cup aS* well as the minister, except ne-^ 
cessity should .otherwise- require; and that the 
sacrament shall not be denied, without a lawful 
cause, to any person: that will devoutly and humbly 
desire it. It must, however, be obsenred, that there 
is nothing in this act to prohibit the consecration of 
the elements, or the reception of them by the priest, 
if none of the congregation should be willing to com- 
municatJBv* The language of this statute is, through- 
out, so distinguished by appropriate solemnity, that 
it has been "pretty confidently ascribed to the pen of 
the archblsfhop himself.f 

The repeal, of the Six Articles, and othef perse- 
Repeai o( the outlng laws, wss auother. resul^^of this 
gfe^^jSSjtSl memorable session. The archbishop,' in 
•tMntn. )]is address to the convocation, had ex- 

horted the clergy to a diligent^examinatioi^ of those 
partfculars in which the church still needed reform- 
ation; to the intent that it might be wholly relieved 
from the encumbrance of popish pervei^sions and 
frivolities. But to this it was objected that the 
sanguinary statute -was still perpetually frowning On 
their labours, and suppressing all freedom of thoi^t, 
speech, and action. These r^presehtatiohs of the 
clergy to the archbishop produced ah ^application 
from him to the council ; who speedily obtainedfrom 
parliament a repeal, not only of that, but of every 
penal act which related- to '* doctrine, and matters 
of reli^n." By this .wise and liberal legislation. 
Englishmen were delivered from th^ terrors x^- reli- 
gious persecution, in all cases except those which 
might stin lie within the reach of. the common law. 
It must, however, be obseived, that offences against 

* 1 Edward VI. e. 1. t S^^nrV^ B^el. Mm. vol. JJ. c. 8. 
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the royal supremacy were expressly excluded from 
this indulgence, and were still left open- to the 
penalties of forfeiture^ prasmunire, or the punish- 
ments appropriate to hign-treason.** 
• In spite^ however, of the labours of sages . and 
legislators, the elements of dissension ,54g. 
were still ia wildaptiyity throughout the iwip«» !«««»- 
realm. The pulpits wei!e like riyal'X)racles, "*^ 
which gave utterance to contradictory responses. 
From some of them was heard an intrepid vindica- 
tion of the ancient rites and ceremonies;- front 
others, a vehement reprobation of them, as no better 
than fragmetits t)f paganism. The city of London, 
more, especially, was kept in a perpetual ferment by 
this distracting varietj^ of doctrine : and, whether in 
town, or country, the advocates of gay proceBsions 
and 8h6wy 'solemnities were animated by the cor^ 
dial sympathies of the multitude, whOise devotion 
was apt t6 languish under the feeble jBxcitement of 
a merely reo^ono^/e service. The archbishop was, 
of course, extremely solicitous to dislodge^ the tra- 
ditional absurdities from their strong-hold, in the 
affections and imaginations of the people ; and his 
represTentations to the council soon pro- ^^^^' „„,„ 
duced an. order, forbidding the practice of '^ gJSJj.n.'*" 
hdlding candles op Candlemas-4ay,, or '^ 
bearing ashes on Ash- Wednesday, or -carrying palms 
on.Palm-Sunday.t On the other hand, it was found 
needful to repress the spirit of headstrong innova- 
tion, which in many parts of the kingdom was doing 
the business of reform as it were the work of con* 
fusion. For this purpose,.a royal proclamatioA waa 
issued on the 6th ofFebruajryjibrbidding all changes 
of religious usage or practice, except such as should 
be authorixed by the primate, in conformity with the 
toyal wilL And, in order to put down the m.anifold 

* 1 Edwwd VI. c. 19. 

t Bornet, toI. U. p. 90| ed. 1G61. 



abases of rash and Beditioiis preaching:, the same 
instrument fiirth.er provides, that none shall presume 
to preach in any place of worship other thftn those 
which were licensed by his majesty or his visiters: 
and every violation of this oi:der was to be puQished 
by imprisonment at the King's pleasure'.* 
In the course of the ksnae thonth, another mo^t 
Feb.il. important dhange was effected iii' the 
iBMcndniiAni. aspect of th« nsltional religion, by the 
general abolition of images. Of all the ^^ifong-holds 
of superstition, this has ever beeii foutid the most 
difficult to demolish. . Ev^ one will recollect that 
image-wofshfp was the ingredient of discord which 
rent the Eastern and- Western Chjdrches asunder, 
and finally conEioUdated the dominion of the papacy. 
The conflicts of those dark times had for apme time 
been acting over aj^ain in England; though, of course, 
upoii a very, dwarfish- scale, when compared* with 
the convulsions which had formerly shaken Europe 
to its centre. The visible representations of Divine 
persons and hicc^nceivable my^teHes had adsumed 
80,^86 "a form, that they istirred the spirits of 
thoughtful m«n'. to positive* abhorrence. , It was 
amon^ the blasphemous reveries of the friars that 
the Yiri^in Mary wae asitimedinto the Trinity : and 
this notion' was irabodled to the public eye, in a sort 
of group, which exhibited the Virgin, seated between 
the Father and th« Son ; the Father -being represented 
as an aged man, his head decorated by a'lriiple crown, 
arid encirclied by* a radiance or ^ory,-^th€-Son as 
a young man with similar attributes,— wfiile a dove 
was seen hovering over therti in the middle, as an 
emblem of thfe Holy Spirit. The disgust excited by 
spectacles like, this had often broken out into 
destructive' violence; and this, again, had provoked 
resistance from tl^ adherents of the ancient system, 
and had produced disorders dangerous to the peace 

• Bwmt, Tol. 1i. p. 99, tnd Bee. No. a. 
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of the realm. It was now thought high time to put 
an end to these outrages ; and accordingly a letter 
was addressed by the protector in council to the 
archbishop, intimating that "the living images of 
Christ must no longer be allowed to tear each other 
in pieces for the sake of the dead ones ;" and that 
the arm of authority must be put forth to remove 
the objects which caused such hateful disturbance 
and contention. It was therefore enjoined that all 
images and pictures, throughout the kingdom, should 
forthwith be taken down ; that all costly shrines, 
together with the plate belonging to them, should 
be brought into the king's treasury ; and that their 
sumptuous mantles should be converted to the use 
of the poor. The affliction and dismay of Gardiner 
at this proclamation were inexpressible ; and the 
same feelings were more or less vehemently ex- 

gerienced by the whole of his party. They produced, 
owever, no forcible opposition ; and in a short time 
the churches were cleared of objects which, for 
many a century, had commanded the ignorant vene- 
ration of the country.* 

At tills same period, the reformers were also 
occupied with a task much more vitally important 
than rending the skirts and fringes of the garment 
of superstition, — with a work which, if perfectly 
achieved, would go near to pluck out the very heart 
of her mystery : they were employed in disenchant- 
ing the holy Eucharist from the strange metamor- 
phosis it had undergone in the hands of the Romish 
Church. We have already seen that something 
material had been done towards dissolving the spell, 
by the very first act of the legislature in the present 
reign. t The restoration of the cup to the laity was, 
alone, a most valuable concession ; it was one of the 
grand points for which the German delegates had 

* Burael, Tol. ii. p. 60, and Ree. No. 33. 
t 8t«t 1 Bdwud Vl. e. i. 

Vol. L— X 
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contended in vain during^ the life of Henry. Another 
material improvement had been effected by the same 
act, in giving the members of the congregation a 
right to communicate, together with the minister, 
whenever they should desire it, instead of leaving 
the priest to be in general a solitary agent, in a rite 
so eminently social. But still enough was left of 
the Romish disguise to conceal the form and linea- 
ments of the primitive solemnity : and this it was 
now the business of the reformers gradually to strip 
off. They applied themselves to the undertaking 
with the diligence and deliberation which such a 
work required. In conformity with the practice 
T^B qaertioM occasioually observeo iu the formcr rcigu, 
EdSi2*\tS»2r. a paper of ten questions, relative to the 
inc the mm. abuscs of the mass, had been circulated 
among the bishops and other divines. By whom 
these questions were drawn up is not certainly 
known ; most probably, however, by Cranmer him- 
self.* But, whoever might be their author, they 
were so framed as to bring the whole sacramentu 
doctrine into discussion. The inquiries prescribed 
by them were in substance as follows: 1. Whether 
the sacrament of the altar was instituted to be re- 
ceived by one map for anotheir, or by every man for 
himself only ? 2. Whether, by receiving it, he con- 
veys a benefit to any other man! 3. What is the 
oblation and sacrifice of Christ in the massl 4. 
Wherein doth the mass itself consist 1 6. When did 
the practice of the priest alone receiving the sacra- 
ment commence ? 6. Is it convenient that the cus- 
tom should continue! 7. Should priests be hired 
to sing masses satisfactory for departed souls ? 8. 
Should the gospel be taught to the people at the 
time of the mass? 9. Should the mass be cele- 



* Strype (Cranm. b. ii. e. 4) gires a paper of very alinilar qnestiOM, 
and calls it " a writing of the arcbbiahc^,*' and praranea that it moat 
hare been drawn up by him. It la without a date. 
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brated in a language understood by the people ?* 10. 
When did the practice begin of reserving the sacra- 
ment and hanging it up ? 

To these questions the commissioners were re- 
quired to return their answers in writing; .j^ ^^^^^ 
and, fortunately, their replies have for the or cruJ^<Si 
most part been preserved. f It is impos- ***«*''*'*"«*• 
sible to introduce them into these pages ;% but they 
who have leisure to inspect them will find there a 
curious exhibition of the theology of those days, in 
its state of transition to greater purity. With the 
exception of the primate, and Ridley (then Bishop 
of Rochester), not one of the commissioners can be 
confidently^ pointed out as having discarded every 
relic of the Romish perversion ; nay, there is one 
point in which we can discern a very faint tincture 
of the ancient prejudice adhering to the opinions 
even of the primate and his friend. In his answer 
to the ninth of the above questions, Granmer replies 
that he approves of the vulgar tongue in the mass ; but 
adds, " except in certain secret mysteries, whereof 1 



* The QUfe of tittering the consecration In a (bne not to be heard by 
the people is said to have been occaaioned by the awAil fhte of certain 
•hepherds, who, having got the form by heart, repeated it over their 
bread, which, by the irresistible virtue of the words, was immediately 
eonverted into flesh ! Fire descended flrom heaven, on the instant, to 
avenge their presumptuous ignorance, and struck the offenders dead, 
l^eir mlslbrtune fill«) the holy fathers with dismay ; and to prevent a 
repetition of it, they ordained, under penalty of a curse, that the words 
of consecration should, thencefbrth, be pronounced in a voice inaudible 
by the congregation.-^Durandi Rationale. In addition to the reason 
aflbrded by this veracious narrative, it was alleged, that as the effect 
oould not be seen, the syllables which were instrumental to It should 
on no account be heard. It is no easy matter to reconcile the above 
QOtable legend with the principle, that the effect of the sacrament is, in 
any way, dependent on the intention of the consecrating minister. Ac^ 
cording to the above story, the shepherd (who was no minister at all) 
nrobably dreamed of nothing «o little as of the miraculous conversion of 
his meal into the flesh of his Saviour. 

t They are printed in Burnet, vol. ti. Rec. No. 35. 

i A very complete statement of these answers may be (bund In Soameali 
Hist. Reform, vol. iii. p. 241-348. 

^ It should be observed that to some of these questions aereral of th9 
^n^nlsatooen gave no answer at all. 
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douhW*^ A similar qualification is added by Ridley — 
1648. " Nevertheless, as concerning the part that 
pertaineth to consecration, Dionysius and 
Basil move me to think it no inconvenience that 
part should be spoken in silence.'' This, however, 
IS the only speck that can be detected in their sacra- 
mental doctrine. Their answers to the third and 
fourth questions, more especially, place it beyond all 
question that they had at this time both of them 
thrown away the Romish dogma of a corporeal pres- 
ence; for they both affirm that the oblation and 
sacrifice of Christ in the mass is so entitled merely 
because it is a representation and memorial of his 
cross and passion; and that nothing can be essential 
to the mass but what is set forth respecting it in 
Scripture.* 
The result of these discussions was the first step 
stepi toirahit towarcts the conversion of the mass into 
SlJIJto'a «!S what we now call the communion service. 
nonionKrvioa. But eveu here the caution and the tact of 
the reformers were eminently displayed. - The inno- 
vation made by them was the least that could pos- 
sibly be introduced consistently with their purpose. 
They put forth no formal denunciations against the 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; for they doubtless 
perceived that the canon of the mass, so far as it 
relates to the sacramental elements, is very far from 
necessarily involving the dogma of the corporeal 
presence:! and, partly for this reason, partly in 

* Namely, in the Evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke ; Acts ii. ; 1 
Cor. X. xi.— or those who answered the qaestioii respectnig the presence, 
only the Bishops of Lincoln and St. David's, and the two doctors, Cox. 
and Taylor, agree with Cranmer and Ridley ; the rest of the commis- 
sioners adhere flrmjy to the Romish doctrine ; with the exception of tbe 
Bishop of Salisbury, whose language is eqiiivocal. 

t In what is called the canon of the mass (tbe only part which tbe 
Council of Trent pronounpes to be free from all error), the words which 
are supposed to effect the miraculous change are as follows—" Which 
oblation, we beReech thee, O God, that thou wouldst vouchsafe to bless, 
approve, ratify, and accept, that it may hentMefcr us thf. body and hlood 
of thy most beloved Son, Jents Chritt our Lord." (See the Roman Miv- 
Ml for the use of the Laity, p. xxxv. in tbe edition of 1815.) Now, 
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compliance with the urg^ency of the case (for Easter 
was now approachinff), they ordered that the ancient 
office of the mass should be said in the customary 
manner, down to the reception of the sacrament by 
the priest. But it was directed that, after the priest 
had received it himself, he should turn to the people 
and address to them an exhortation substantially 
similar to that which is in use at this day. Then 
followed a warning to impenitent sinners, that they 
should retire from these holy mysteries, lest the 
devil should enter into them, as he did into Judas. 
After this, there was to be a short pause in the ser- 
vice, to give opportunity for those to withdraw whose 
conscience might convict them of unrepented trans- 
gression. Next came the invitation to the commu- 
nicants, the confession, and the general absolution 
(inreceded by a declaration of the. power of the church 
to absolve penitent sinners*), — ^the texts of Scripture 
and the acknowledgment of our unworthiness, — ^all 
nearly in the same form as in our present office. 
The sacrament was then to be admimstered in both 
kinds, first to the ministers present, then to the 
people, in this form — " The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body 
unto everlasting life : the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christy which was shed for thee, preserve thy joW 
unto everlasting Ufe." The congregation was then 
to be dismissed with a blessing. The eucharistic 
bread was still to be in the form of small round cakes, 
or wafeiTs ; each of which, however, was to be broken 
into two parts, to si^ify that the virtue of the sacra- 
ment was entirely independent of the quantity re- 
ceived. If the consecration of additional wine should 
be needed, it was to be done without any new ele- 

althongh tbate may not be preeiaely the words which a Proceetaot 
would ehooee, they are words In the ose of which he might ioln with 
perftct saftty and hone^y ; for, in his sense of them, they woald amouat 
to nothing more than a prayer, tliat the elements might become to «« W 
tpirituaUv efllcaeloQs as the body and blood which they represent. 



*TU» Mvitloo waa aftenvaid Miltied in tlM litany. 

X8 
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▼ation. To this new office was prefixed a most im- 
portant rubric, directing the minister to give notice 
of the communion on the Sunday or hoWday next 
before ; and leaving it to the discretion of the peni- 
tent either to confess their sins to God, or, if 
troubled in conscience, to their own parish minister 
or any learned and discreet divine. This rubric, 
together with the office itself, was issued from the 
press on the 8th March, together with a proclama- 
tion, intimating that further improvements were still 
in contemplation, for which the people were enjoined 
to wait in reverence and quiet. 

We may easily imagine the bitterness of heart 
with which Gardmer aiui his whole party must have 
witnessed this uplifting of the veil, which had for so 
many ages been hanging over the grand mystery of 
their faith. Their obedience to the order which en- 
joined the circulation of the new sacramental office 
was tardy and reluctant; and in some places the 
dissatisfaction of the parochial clergy was expressed 
in very violent and dangerous language. One of the 
complaints against the new service, it must be con- 
fessed, appeared sufficiently reasonable. In the pre- 
scribed form for the administration of the elements, 
the body of Christ is spoken of as preserving the body 
of the communicant, his blood as preserving the soul ; 
as if the chalice were not only midispensable to the 
integrity of the rite, but of more essential import- 
ance and dignity than the bread. There is, however, 
no cause for believing that this distinction was intro- 
duced with any unworthy or sinister design ; and the 
primate afterward willingly agreed to the alteration 
by which the same beneficial effect is ascribed to both 
elements. But the mortal grievance of Romanists 
was the fatal wound inflicted by the English com- 
munion service on the sacrament of absolution and 
penance, — ^the very axis on which alone the whole 
system of the spiritual dominion was thought by 
them to revolve. To make confession optionad, they 
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affirmed, was Yirtually to set the world loose from 
the only power which could save it from flying into 
fatal disorder. The reformers themselves had a 
distinct perception of the dangers which might for a 
time rush in upon society, through this breach in the 
ancient structure of the churth : especially as they 
were without the means of repairing it by the sub- 
stitution of a sounder discipline. They were per* 
suaded, however, that the practice was not enjoined 
by Scripture ; and they dared not to continue a yoke 
which God never had imposed, whatever might be 
the first effects of its removal. They felt. that the 
services of falsehood must, at every hazard, be re* 
jected by the servants and soldiers of the truth. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that formidable prin- 
ciples of mischief and confusion were already begin- 
ning to develop themselves out of the ferment of 
this great revolution. The clerical or scholastic 
habit exposed the wearers of it frequently to wan- 
ton insult, and sometimes to brutal violence. The 
churches were losing their character of sanctity, and 
were often made the scenes of iiKiecent riot, and 
even of sanguinary dissension. Together with the 
demon of profanation entered the soidid ^iwitiefi ud 
spirit of rapacity. The consecrated orna- ornnuMTnui- 
ments and vessels were rapidly disappear- il^liSi^ulS 
ing. Chalices, silver crosses, and bells *•*■■* 
were turned into filthy gain, sometimes by the peo- 
ple themselves, and sometimes by the profligacy of 
their parish officers.* In the midst of all this per- 
nicious license, the growl of fanaticism was deep 
and hoarse. Why, it was asked, should God's 
people be commanded to refrain their hands from 
demolishing every fragment of the accursed things 
until the voice of authoj-itv should give the signal ? 
Why should not the whole body of popish imposture 
be dragged forth at once, and hewn in pieces before 

* Strype, Cramner, b. If. e. 8. 
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the Lord t Why should our reformation resemble 
the vile patchwork* of secular craft rather than the 
seamless vesture of Christianity 1 — ^Against the out- 
rages of profaneness and turbulence alM)ve described 
the archbishop was compelled to array the power of 
the government ; and that they were ready to sup- 
port him by the prompt exercise of their authority 
appears by the various orders and proclamations 
which were issued, from time to time, for the sup- 
pression of these evils.f To the feverish enthusiasm 
of the age, the Fabius of our church was at all times 
prepared to oppose the spirit of meekness, and of 
love, and of a sound mind. He well knew that the 
leaven of improvement had, as yet, but very partially 
wrought itself into the hearts of the people of Eng- 
land ; and that to hasten the process unduly, with the 
mass imperfectly prepared, might be to ruin the 
experiment altogether. He recollected that evea 
Christ and his apostles abstained from demolishing 
the Mosaic economy at a single blow ; and he felt 
that it would ill become men who had no miracu- 
lous powers to produce, to treat with imperious 
severity the prejudices and associations which, for 
ages together, had been growing from strength to 
strength. 

The affliction with which the primate must have 
viewed the disorders which were loading the Reform- 
ation with disgrace was aggravated by the shame- 
less lust of plunder which was still rampant in the 
high places of the land. We have seen, that from 
the first it wsiq his desire and his hope that th^ for- 
feited property of the monasteries might be conse- 
crated to the intellectual and moral improvement 

* Bamet, vol. iL p. 61. 

t Namely, on the 34th of April, to inhibit of preachinf ^thoftt a lie«nw 
from the protector or the archbishop.-^Strype, Eccl. Mem. vol. ti. c. 13. 
On ^ 3^b of April, againat the embezzlement of sacred utensils.— Strypv, 
Cranmer, b. ii. c. 8. On the 13ih of May, to enjoin moderation and cau- 
tion to the licensed preachers, and to require that they should wait pa- 
tioQtly and reepeotftiUy for fortlier ctaaagefl.~BunMt, toI. U. Bac. Na 34, 
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of his country. He was doomed, however, to the 
bitterness of a long^ sacceSsion of disappointments. 
There seemed to be no end to the progress of spolia- 
tion< In the winter session of the present parlia- 
ment, a bill was brought in for securing to the king 
the remnants of the spoil which had been left un- 
touched by his father. It was proposed bui torgirmt 
to confer on him all the colleges, free JfentriS^to^ 
chapels, and chantries, which were not ksag. 
actually in possession of the crownr The bill was 
violently opposed by the whole body of the Roman- 
ists in the House of Peers ; and it was a somewhat 
singular spectacle, to see the Protestant Archbishop 
of Canterbury leading their opposition. He was 
impelled to do so by a conviction, founded on sad 
experience, that the property of these establishments 
would never be devoted to the encouragement of 
letters and religion, nor even to the secular welfare 
and security of the realm ; but would be swallowed 
up by the profligate cupidity of worthless courtiers. 
He therefore appeared at the head of the cfaomer joom 
popish peers, against the whole weight iJSi, *l^j2iuS 
and power of the Protestant interest, ^il 
But, as might have been foreseen, all resistance was 
vain : and it may be regarded as a signal deliverance, 
that the two universities were exempted from this 
sweeping confiscation.* 

The unsettled condition of the public mind, at 
this period, is very strongly indicated by ^^^^^ ^^ 
the tenor of the Articles of Inquiry pro- d^ofiimuiryij 
posed by the archbishop at the visitation ""^^^"^ 
of his diocess, held by him in the course of the 
summer of this year. His questions are very nu- 
merous — ^no less than eighty-six ; and they embrace 
alomst every point of discipline which had been in- 
culcated in the injunctions of the present and the 
preceding reign.f The questions respecting the 
demeanour of the laity are more particularly import- 

* Stat. 1 Edwud VI. e. 14. •. 19 

t Sti^pe*s Cranmer b. U. c. 9. 
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ant, ad betra3ang the turbulent and contumacious 
temper of the times. They inquired whether there 
were any who obstructed the reading of God's Word 
in English, or the faithful exposition of it by the 
preacher ; whether any left the church in the time 
of the Litany, Common Prayer, or Sermon; 
whether bells were rung during the service; 
whether holy water was abused by sprinkling it on 
beds ; whether private holydays were observed by 
tradesmen (in honour of the patron-saints of their 
respective crafts) ; whether priests and ministers 
were insulted and abused; whether those who 
were ignorant of Latin Used the devotions of the 
English Primer ;* whether there was any brawling 
or jangling in the church while the prayers or 
homilies were read, or the sermon preached ; 
whether charms and sorceries were still practised ; 
whether the parish church were deserted by any 
of the congregation, for other places of worship ; 
and whether there were any who despised the mar- 
ried clergy, and refused the sacraments at their 
hands. One may see distinctly, in such inquiries 
as these, a picture of the confusion, — we might 
almost say the anarchy, — ^which marked the inter- 
regnum between the dominion of the Romish church 
and the establishment of a better system. We may, 
likewise, read there a very intelligible history of 
the protracted martyrdon to be undergone by those 
patient spirits who had to conduct the public mind 
through this vexed abyss, and to buffet theii^ way 
through the embroilment of its *' surging fires" and 
conflicting atoms. And, surely, our gratitude is due 
to that gracious Providence which enabled them to 
form, as they advanced, a solid and substantial mole 
on which they might be followed, with confidence, 
until the people could plant their foot upon the broad 
and firm ground, and could lift their eyes steadily to 
the pure light of heaven. 

* A manual of derotion fbr prirate ium, piiUialifld with Uie royal a«* 
thority in 154fi. 
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Whether Cranmer ever was a Consubstantialist ? — His rejection m 
Transuhstantiation— The finglish Liturgy — Ayersion orthe Romanistii 
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recent changes — His Degradation and Imprisonment — Variety of per- 
riiciotts doctrines— Bumuig of Joan Bocher— Cranmer'a share in U-^ 
His oonduet oonaidered. 

The labours of the archbishop were incessant, both 
in firmly preparing the way before the face of the 
people, and in furnishing them with instruction 
which should enable them steadily to walk in it. 
The present year was remarkable for a 
publication which bore his name, and ^S^^SSSt 
which is of considerable importance in 2SS[J ***^ 
his personal history. The book in ques- 
tion is known by the title of Cranmer's Catechism. 
The composition, however, was not his own. The 
work was originally written in German, by Justus 
Jonas, the father of a Protestant of the same name, 
who, with others, had fled from the persecution of 
the Interim^ and was received by Cranmer with his 
usual courtesy and hospitality. The elder Jonas was 
intimate with Melancthon ; a circumstance which 
of itself would be a sufficient introduction of his son 
to the kind offices of the primate. But the younger 
-Jonas came with a still stronger recommendation to 
Cranmer, as the bearer of a Latin version of his 
father's volume;* and the archbishop's attention 

* This Latin veraion ia generally anpixwed to have been executed by 
Jonas the younger. Dr. Burton, the Reg. Prof, of Divin. at Oxford, con- 
jectures that the author (rf'lt was Unwelftbe tianalator alao. See Todd'a 
GrauBer, toI. 11. p. 4i, 46. 
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was so deeply engaged by the perforniance, that he 
either translated it into English himself or else 
caused it to be translated under his own supervi- 
sion.* In the course of the year 1548, this version 
was published with a dedication to the king, and 
with a title professing that it had been ^^setforthy 
overseen, and corrected''* by the archbishop. Some 
observations are to be found in it, to which there is 
nothing that corresponds nn the Latin original, and 
which may, therefore, be reasonably ascribed to the 
archbishop himself. 

It must be observed, that the work is not in the 
form of question and answer, as its shorter tkle 
would seem to imply. It is, what its longer title 
denotes, *^ an Introduction into the Christian Reli- 
gion, for the singular commodity and profit of Young 
People." It consists of elementary expositions of 
the Commandments, the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Sacrament of Baptism, the authority of the KeySy 
and the Lord's Supper. In this book, the Com- 
mandments are arranged conformably to the Romish 
practice. The first two coalesce into one, and 
the tenth is divided into two. But then, in the dis- 
course on idolatry, introduced by Cranmer into the 
Exposition, he remarks, that this arrangement is the 
work of later interpreters ; and that, according ta 
the more ancient interpretation, the words relating^ 
to images form the second commandment. The 
translation is, also, true to the original, in retaining^ 
without qualification the three sacraments of bap- 
tism, penance, and the Eucharist ; a circumstance 
which leaves it somewhat doubtful whether Cran- 
mer had, at that Mme, finally resolved on the rejec- 
tion of all the sacraments but two. In the exposi- 
tion of the Eucharist, the English version exhibits 
one variation from the Latin original, which can 
searcely have been accidental and undesigned ; for 

* Strype't Ciann0r,.vol. ii. «. 6, wbo MTonMoily daiee it in 164T. 
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it speaks of our receiving th^ body and blood of 
Christ : whereas the Latin describes them as beinf 

The traqslatlon of a Lutheran catechism is, 
doubtless, to be numbered among the circumstances 
which have given birth to the surm^e • ^^ 
that Oramner, at one time, adopted the yrh^^^i 
Lutheran notions of' the Eucharist. Th^ S^s£Sati?/ 
question whether he did. so or not is ^' 
surely of very diminutive importance. . The doctrine 
of consubstantiation seems to lie, notunnaturally, 
in the way of an honest inquirer, on his passage 
from the Roi!nish belief to that of the Anglican 
church : and, being recommendied by the sanction 
of names deeply pledged to the conflict with papal 
superstition, it might, fpr a time, retain itslioldupon 
his mipd. But tnat Cranmer had renounced all 
notions of the bodily and local presence, whether 
Romish or Lutheraii, previously to the publication 
of this catechism, seems tolerably cle^r from the 
laifguage used by him on the subject in his ahswers 
to the ten questions propounded in 1547 ; where he 
affirms, tfiat the sacrifice of Christ in the mass was 
■ • . * 

* It is scarcely worth while to mfittion a. silly and malicious charfo' 
aAerward raised against Cranmer out of his edition of this Catechism, 
on his flnal examination at Oxford in 1555. It seems that two printers 
were employed by him on iwo several impressions of the work ; and 
Martin, the icing's proctor, accused liim of ordering one of them to insert 
the wof-d " n<>< irt the passage declaring ttiat Christ is really prese^^t ; ih 
order that the ajhrnative^ which appeared in one inipression, might in 
the other be converted into a iiegative^** whereby it came torass that 
Cl>rist*s iKMly was clean conveyed out of the sacrament.'' Tney who 
have patience 0>r any ihing-so superfluous as a vindication of Cranmer 
against acbaree like this, may see the calun^ny demolished by Mr. Todd,' 
in his Life of Cranmer, vol. ii. c. 3. But surely it is sufficient to state, 
that the archbishop, when charged by Martin with this knavish literary 
jujrgle, podilively denied all knowledge of the fhcf.— Eccl. Biog. vol. iii. 
p. 551. What mast have been the malice of Cranmer*s enemies, when 
it magnified a typographical blunder (if aiTy such blunder existed) into 
an act of deiil>erate fVaud! Or what must' have been their stupidity, if 
they really believed that he would designedly send Into the world, 
almost at' the same »ime, two impressions of. the same work, in direct 
contradiction to each other, upon a question of such importance as thai 
of the sacrament! 

Vol. I.—Y 
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SO oadled. merely because it is a memorial of his cross 
and passion^* . It is further manifesT:, from his*rcply 
to the misrepresentations ^of that inost slippery 
divine Dr. Smith ; iQ which .he confesses that, '* not 
long before he wrote: the catechismjhewzs in- the error 
of the real presence-, as he had been in many others, 
such as transubstantiation, propitiatory^masses, pil- 
grimages, purgatory, and pardons."! 

It is notorious that Craniner was pr^ced^d, in 
embracing the- Angliqan doctrine of the Sacrament, 
by his friend and chaplain, Nicolas Ridley. It 
was about the year 1545 that this eminent divine 
was led to a deeper examination of .the . Romish 
dogma, by the peixisal of the celebrated work of 
Ber4;ram on. the Body and Blood of 'Christ, which 
appeared in the middle of thei ninth centuty. After a 
lopg course of intense and solitary study, ^t his Vicar- 
age, of Heme, Ridley satisfied himself thajt.the 
tenets o£ th^ papal chur6h respecting the Lord% 
Suppier were destitute of Scriptural foundation.' The 
light which had visited him he endeavoured to com- 
municate to his diocesan ; and the result of their 
HSirejfectirm of conferences was that Cranmer likewise 
tnnsutatnatia. engaged vigorously. in the same inquiry : 
^°°* ^nd it was probably about the year 1547 

that he followed the example of his chaplain. Re- 
specting the process by Which he was enabled to 
discover and to establish the truth, ample satisfac- 
tion may be had from the following weU-known tes- 
timony of Petei- Martyr; wjio, iii speaking of Cran- 
mer's wort: on the Sacrament, against Gardiner, 



* See ante, p. 244. - • 

t Todd's Cranmer, vol. ii. p. 56. This statement of Crs^nmer serins 
conclusive as to the fact that he had then given up the real bodi\y preH- 
ence altogether. <^ If there be any passages in the catechism which 
inculcate the Lutheran doctrine, and which are preserved without chango 
or explanation in the English version, it may have been the effect of 
accident, haste, or inadvertence. It caq hardly be sufficient,, in opposi- 
tion to so much- other evidence, to prove that Cranmer was, at that tim*. 
a decided Lutheran, if he ever was ao. 
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declares, that "Ihere were none of the Fathers 
which he had not noted ; no ancient or modern book 
which he (Martyr) had not; with his own eyes, seen 
noted by the archbishop's hand. Whatsoever be- 
longed to the whole controversy the archbishop had 
digested into several chapters, — councils, canons, 
popes' decrees pertaining thereunto : <and that, witli 
so great labour,.that, unless he had been an eyewitness 
unto it, he could not have believed others,' if they 
had^ told him, in regard to the infinite toil, diligence, 
and exactness wherewith the archbishop had 4one 
it."*. 

But the year 1548 is much to be remembered for the 
commencement of k far greater work 
than the Translation of the^Catechism of utu^ *"* 
Justus Jonas ;} for it was m this year that % ,^ - 
Crahmer and his brethren commenced their labours 
on the Liturgy of the English Church. The under- 
taking was one which was urgently demanded by^ the 
adventurous spirit of the* times. It is, true, that the 
Creed, the Paternoster, the Decalogue, and the 
Communion, were already becoming familiar to the 
ears of EngUshmen* in their native, tongue. But 
these provisions were, far fVom satisfying the impa- 
tience of the reforming clergy ; many of whom were 
eagerly outstripping the tardy pace of civil or eccle- 
siastical authority:- and the consequence of their 
haste was, that in proportion as the Reformation 
spread, .'e Very cathedral, and almost every parish 
church, was. likely to have a separate ritual of its 
own, or rather an ever-changing form of .devotion, 
dependent solely on the knowledge or the ignorance, 
the prudence or the caprice, of the minister for the 
^ time being. It was in vain that proclamation was 

* Btryps'a Cranmer, b. ii. 6. S5. In hi? answer to Qneen Mary's oom- 
missionsrs at Ozfttrd, be oonfesaed, with perfect candour, that *' he 
thought otherwise than what . be then did, until Ridley conrerred with 
him ; and,- by persuasions and authorities of doctors, drew him quito 
IhMn his ojpinimi."— Bed. Biof . yd. iii. p. 560, fi61. 
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issuea after proclamation, for tlie control of this 
liccRtiousn^ss. The government at last began to be 
weary of aiming at the hydra heads eC innovation, 
as they sprang up : ^nd, besides, they were unwilling 
to gratify the adversaries of all- change, by exhaust- 
ing their severities on well-meaning, but ill-governed 
zeal.* The only permanent remedy for these fan- 
tastic irregularities they jqdged td be 6ne l^omplete 
service-book for the whole realm ; to be prepared 
by the learning and piety of the church, and put 
forth with the authority of parliament. A commis- 
sion of twelve eminent divines was accordingly 
appointed, with the archbishop at its head, for the 
purpose qf achieving tliis momentous task. In the 
month of May the commisiliohers assembled to con- 
cert their measures. The rest of the summer was, 
probiably, devoted by them to inquiry and cbnsiilta- 
tion. In September they were introduced to the 
king, and received his solemn injunction to proceed 
with the ivork. By the end of November, the whole 
was finished, gnd passed in convocation ; and on the 
15th of January, 1549, after considerable opposition, 
it received the final sanction of the legislature. 

To assign to every individual engaged his proper 
share in this glorious performance would' be an im- 
po'ssible attempt ;f but it; has heveV beefn doubted 
that Craumer was the life and soul of the undertak- 
ing; and it- is highly probable that Ridley aftd 
Goodrich were his most effective auxiliaries, and 
that Holbeach, May, Taylor, Haynes, and Cox;,, all 
of them men of distinguished ability and learning, 
continued throughout to aid the compilation. 

* See Sti7p«, Eccl. Mem. vol. Ih c. ii- 

t The names of the twelve commissionere are as follows •— 
Go^ch, Bp of Ely . Dr. May, Dean of St. Panl'W 

SS^'k « Hereford . Taylor, « Linboln 

Sl"**"^' ST'rV*"'^' HaVnei. « Exeter 

uSUoh. « lSS?*" Sfdniayn.Pr«b.We.tmlnrter 

Ho beacb, ^^ Cox, alnonor totha kinc 

Ridley, « Rocheater ItolK»rt«», ArdiS " " 
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It would require a separate treatise to put the 
reader in full possession of the value and extent of 
this advance towards the completion of our ecclesi- 
asticsd ' systefm : and) in truth, many a treatise has 
actually been devoted to the subject. It willj how- 
ever,' be quite hecessairy to'insist, as briefly as pos- 
sible, on the distinguishing merits of the work. la 
the first place, theOj the purpose of its compilers 
was, to give to' it, not the stamp of innovation, but, 
simply of improvement. They did not, like Calvin, 
profess to cbmpose an original liturgy ; but rather 
to mould into ^ better fabric the noble collection of 
materials which antiquity had already furnished to 
their hands. They did not address themselves to 
their task, as if tHey .imagined that up to their days, 
the church'had renrained uniformly ignorant how to 
pray: their object rather was to restore her worship to 
its primitive simplicity and purity. With this view, 
every thing sound and valuable in the Romish mis- 
sal and breviary was transferred by them, withoui 
scruple, to the English communion s^ervice, and to the 
Common Prajrer ; and the whole enriched from the 
treasures qf devotion which hud been preserved in 
the most ancient and Venerable liturgies.* And 
to the ^sdom and modesty which suggested this 
course we are doubtless to ascribe the incomparable 
solemnity and fulness of our religious formularies. 

Another invaluable principle was estabhshed by 
this work of restoration. It gave back to the people 

* f bey wbo are deeiroos drseeing, Ailly and dietlnctiy displayed, the 
materials of wbicb our liturgy is comiKMed, sbould, by all means, pro- 
cafe tbe' " Origines LiturgicisB, or Antiquities off tbe Englisb Ritual, by 
the ReY. William Palmer, of Worcester College, Oxford, 1833;** a work 
which ought to be in t^ bands of every clergyman, and, we might add, 
of every intelligent layman, of tbe CbuKb of England. 

One principal .authority which the authors of our liturgy had befbra 
them in their wiBnderfliil commiation was evidently the '* Deliberation 
<tf Herman, Arenbishop of Cologne, An. A^. &.e. ;** which is understood 
to have been tbe work of Melancthon and Bueer, and which was printed 
at Bonne, hi IMS. Our office 6f baptism, fbr instance, may, almost liter- 
ttUy, be said to.cooelac of eztraots^lirom that volume, fU. e0-7& 

¥2 
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what had originally been tlieits,— the right of join- 
ing in the worship of God with lips, and heart, and 
understanding. It dispersed for ever that mystical 
concealment which had been thickraing, for celi- 
tories, over the seryices of the church, as the an- 
cient language had gradually darkened into an 
unknown tongue. From the beginning to the end 
of them, the offices were now in English ; so that 
the priest would, thenceforth,' stand before his 

Seople as the authorized conductor of , their public 
evotions ; as the minister and the brother, who, by 
voice and look, might raise up their hearts in adora- 
tion to the Father of Mercies. 

It is a further conspicuous excellence of the Com- 
mon Prayer, that the whole compass of our titera- 
ture is unable to furnish any example of a style so 
admirably appropriate to its subject. The book 
consists for -the most part of versions from the most 
beautiful of the ancient offices anjd collects. But 
what- tongue can tell the glorious change which, in 
many instances, was wrought, in the process' of 
transfusion, by the spirit'of our Reformers ! In what 
Other versions in our language shall, we seek for 
such a combination of Melity and freedom, — of 
simplicity and majesty 1 A cautious and humble 
mind will, of course,, shrink from the rashness ' of 
confidently affirming that our Reformers wrought 
under the express and special guidance of the Aoly 
Ghost. And yet, the same mind, on contemplating 
their wondrous success, must surely be sometimes 
at a loss to imagine what lower influence could 
have presided over their labours and meditation;.* 

* Archbishop Lawrence has giren varions instancev of the yast snpe* 
liority of our liturgy in this respect. . See Hampton Lect. Notes to Senn. 
L p. 910- Oxf. 1820. The reader is here presented with one or two (Ur- 
ttier specimens, taken almost at random. 

Collect for 13lh Sunday "after Trinity. <^<< Almighty and ererlastiiif 
CM, who art always more ready to hear than we to pray, and art wont to 
gtf9 man than either we desire or deserre ; pour down upon us the tbun- 
danoe of thymeroy ; ftrsiTinf us thoM tliiogs whereof oar eooteieiiee is 
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To abstain, however, from further difTuseness of 
oommendation, perhaps the essential merits of this 
performance cannot be more distinctly presented to 
the reader than in the following enumeration of 
them by Bishop Ridley : — 1. The service in a lan^ 
l^age known to the people. 3. Scripture lessons 
instead of legendary tales. 3. The Bible read 
through in order, without inte^rniptions. 4. The 
creed more properly disposed. 5. The Lord's Prayer 
introduced immediately before reading, or other de- 
votion; and this, (6.) repeated audibly, instead of 
secretly.* 7. The Ave Jlfana. omitted. 8. The 
monkish metrical hymns rejected ; 0. As also the 
praye^ for the dead ; 10. and lastly, addresses to 
saints; together with superstitious consecrations 

afraid, and siring as thoae good tilings wbieli we are not worthy to ask, 
but ihrougb tbe merits and mediation of Jews Cbrist tby Son, our Lord. 
Anun.** 

Now let this be compared with tbe version of tbe same ciHIect, under 
the title of tltf.l 1th Sunday allpr Pentecoat, in tbe Roman missal for the 
laity. Ed. I8I5.-<-*' O Almighty and eternal God, who, in- the abun* 
dance of thy goodness, exoeedeA both the merits and re<inest« of tby saih 
pliants, Biour forth thy iqercy upon us ; \fatd ttoth pardon what our con- 
Bclenoe dreadeth, and « grant such blessings as we dare not presume to 
•ak ; through Jesus Cbrist opr Lord." 

Oollaet for 13th Suifday after Trinity.—" Almighty and roerciAil God, 
of whose ouly gift it comeih that tby faithiU people do ante ihee true and 
laudable service ; grant, we beseech thee, that we may so fbiibnuiy 
Mrve thee in this JiAs, that we fail not finally to attain thy heavenly prom- 
ises, through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

The following is the Romish veuion ; Ibid. p. 490.—" O Almighty and 
merciflil God, from whose giO it proceedeth that thy people worthily 
asrra thee ; grant, we beseeeh thee, that we may mn on, without stum- 
bllng, to the oibtainlng tte eflbeia of ihf blaaaed p to mis es ; throogb," Ae. 

The eoUaot for the fourth Sunday in Advent rana tima In tbe Roman 
mlsaal, dee. p. 00.—^ Exert, we bes e ech Ihee, O Lord, thy power, and 
come ; and snceoor us by thy great might ; that, by tbe assistanee of 
thy grace, tby indolfeht mercy may hasten what is oMayed by our ains ; 
who Uvest,'* A9. dec. 

Observe how foithfrilly the sense la pressrved, and how magnificently 
developed, in our version.—** QLord, raise up, we pray thee, thy power, 
and eome among as, and with great might suooonr us; that whereas, 
through onr sins and wiekadnaaa, we are aore let and htnderad in run- 
Dhif IM raeathat is set before as, ihjr bauntiM gmoa and nwrey may 



ansadlly halp and dallvar na, tlroqgta Cha aa rt a fo i H aa of thy Son our 
lA<d: lowtMnwWi tifoa ad dw Brtyj^ ' ' 



and glory, 
ivorid wltboQt cod. Amm,*' 
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and exorcisms. To which may be added, that the 
absolution is in the precatory form, and without any 
proclamation of the power of the keys.. 

It was ordered that the use of th& liturgy should 
commence on the following Whitsunday, in some 
places, however, there w^s zeal enough to oiftnin 
this command, and to introduce it at Easter. The 
people generally flocked in j^nultitudes to hear the 
services jof devotion in their native tongue. The 
satisfaction of the clergy was mpre ambiguous. 
Their outward conformity, indeed, was almost uni^ 
versal ; but there were, doubtless, many antong them 
who thougjit. of thd new service-book much as a 
certain clergyman of Lancashire did of the English 
communion, — that it was ** the most deviHsh work 
that ever was devised."* That, in their estimation, 
there was little in the book deserving of a better 
character was manifested by their loud and indig- 
nant censures of the language of the act for the uni- 
formity of divine service, which. ascribed the English 
liturgy to " the, aid of the Holy GhosV^^ The ex- 
pression, it may be allowed, was open to^ miscon- 
struction : and it was not surpriging'that it should be 
represented by the adversaries of the work as the 
language of unhallowed presumption, ralther than of 

humble dependence on the Spirit of Grace. That 

-^ 

* Btrype, Eccl. Mem. vol. ii. e. II. 

t This ol^ection came with a stngnlarly ill grace ^m the mouth of 

Roinanists. They who made the Objection then, aiid they who bare 

echoed it elQce, must surely, have forgotten that, if the Refoiinars were 

guilty of presompiion, thehr own idol/Gardiher, must have been guilty 

of something rather worse : for he had declaredshcurtly before the ap> 

peanuDce of the king's book, that " kia majMty by the inmiratumqftke 

Holy Ghostf had copaponed all matters of religion." See Gardiner** 

letter to the Viee-chaneellar of Cambridge; Ell. Grig. Let No. 146, Sd 

■enes, vol. U. p. 209. This letter relates 4n part to the pronunciation of 

Greek. Gardiner was then chancellor of the university^ and was as de- 

■iroas of " eomponmg^ matters of accentuation as the king waai of com- 

pomng matters of religion." He seems, too, very much disposed to set 

■bout it m the same imperious spirit. He says, <* X wiU withstand flm- 

tasieseTW in proauiwistiM^ and light witb the cBcniy of quiet it tbt 
ont entfy." 
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men, however, of such chastised and. modeiate tem< 
pers as the archbishop and his colleagues should 
pretend that their labours were directed by special 
inspiration, is absolutely incredible. The* subse* 
quent corrections which they introduce^ would 
alone be sufficient to repel auy such imputation. 

But the Romanists would easily have forgiven the 
Reformers if, their worst offence had been 
an arrogant pretension to the favour of ifaJStoS^'foJ 
heaven. They hated the Service-book, JJ^»"^^^^ 
not because it professed to be dictated by 
the Holy St)irit, but because It was more fatal to their 
influence than any one measure which had been 
adopted since the affair of the great divorce. It 
appealed solely to the Bible ; it stripped all disguise 
from the mysteries of the church ; and it soon su- 
perseded every popish book of public devotion.* 
This was more than was to be patiently endured by 
Bonner and Toiistal, and men who, like. them, were 
incurably enamoured of the ancient corruptions. 
These persons sat like watebmen on their towers, 
with their eye fixed on whst was passing in the 
country around and beneath them. It was not long 
before promising sYnaptbnfts of commotion began 
to appear. The spirit of rebelUon was ^„,^„,„,, 
abroad, and manifested itself more espe* Devemiun ud 
cially in the west. The men; of Devon- ^"*'*** 
shire and Cornwall were in arms ; anjd, at first, the 
avowed object of their vengeance was the spreading 
system of enclosures ; by which, as they complained, 
the rights and comforts of the poor were inhumanly 
straitened, while the idle and the rich were adding 
house to' house, and field to field, and were building 
up their walls by unrighteousness, and their cham- 
bers by wrong. But the event proved that there 
#ere far other ingredients than these in their. cup 

* 8«e 9d and 4th Edward VI. Ibr abollahing and dosiroying all' poftlali 
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of bitterness, poured in, beyond all quesikion, by the 
hand of a tiirbulent priesthood and a disloyal magis- 
tracy. The government at first attempted to carry 
on the warfare chiefly by proclamations ; which the 
rebels answered, partly by producing their demands 
in the form of fifteen articles, and partly by lay- 
ing siege to the city of Exeter. Their audacity 
awakened the royalists to the absurdity of a paper- 
contest with armed rebels ; and the insurgents were 
soon after defeated with fearful slaughter. 
This event is more immediately connected with 
cnamei^ uh *^® history 6f Cranmer, by the fact that 
jjw to the w. he was charged to draw* up a forinal an- 
swer to the articles of the western insur- 
gents. His reply was not completed till after their 
defeat, ind the execution of their ' leaders. The 
paper is, nevertheless, important and interesting, 
both with reference to the tenor of the articles 
themselves, and to the jnasterly judgment and ability 
with which the primate disposed. of them; From 
these, articles it appears that the principal com- 
plaints of these inifatuated men must have been 
almost wholly dictated by their spiritual guides. 
They contain not one syllable respecting the de- 
struction of enclosures, and the punishment of op* 
pressive and unfeeling landlpids. Biit they insist 
copiously upon the re-establishment of every thing 
which the Reformation had demolished, and the 
demolition of every tiling which the Reforniation 
had built up. The rustics of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall demanded, truly, the observance of the general 
councils, — ^the revivals of the Six Articles of Henry 
Vin., — ^the soUtary mas&in Latin, — ^the *hanging up 
of -the Sacrament, — ^and the administration of it in 
one kind, — ^the return to images and holy water, and 
other goodly practices of the old times, — ^the old ser- 
vice of matins, mass, and evei^song, in Latin, 

prayers for the souls in purgatory,— ^the suppression 
of the Bible in English — the restitution of halfihe 
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abbey-lands for the establiahm^t oCreligious houses, 
where devout men might pray for the king and com- 
monwealth, — and, lastly, the promotion of Doctors 
Crispin and Moreman to benefices, in order that they 
(the mutineers) might be edified by' the Catholic 
ministrations of those divines ! Almost their only 
matter of a purely secular nature was the enlight- 
ened requisition, that.no gentleman should be al- 
lowed to keep more than one servant for every hun- 
dred marks of his income. These were the demands 
put forward by men who most of them came into 
the field with staves, and scythes, and phchforks ; 
and each of their propositions appeared in a style 
which well became the sovereignty of the populace. 
It commenced with the syllables of command, "This 
will we have." ^ 

Such was the document to which the archbishop 
had tp reply; and, assuredly, if copious erudition 
and admirable reasoning could smooth down the 
bristles of rebellion, it is much to be lamented that 
his paper could iSot be ready before the controversy 
had been decided by the syolid. and the gibbet It 
is, in fact, neither more nor less than a cogent and 
vigorous exposition of the great principles of Prot- 
estantism. • ' . 

In the montH of December, 1548, another heavy 
blow was levelled at the power of Ro- Adtorthein». 
manism, by the passing of an act to au- n4<eortbed«^ 
thorize the marriage of the clergy. This *^' 

* It is in Strype^s Cranmer,' appepdiz No. 40.. It is allowed by Dr. 
lingaiti to be '* an elalKitate performance ;'* bat h« contends that in an6 
respect the archbishop was baffled by the polemics of the west ; Tor, if the 
English were entitled to an Englisti senrlce-book, why should not tho 
men of Cornwall have a right to a liturgy in their own language?— (Ling. 
Hist. Engl, vol; Tiii. p. 61.) It so happens that the men of Cornwall 
never thought of making any such demand. They complained that they 
did not tmdergtand the EnglUhy and therefore demanded to have the 
religious services in Latin! Had they requested a version of the offices 
in their own tongue, Cranmer would, doubtless, have acknowledged the 
reasonableness of the proposal, and would probably have spared no prae- 
ticabls eiR>rt8 for the accprnpUahinwit of tiieir wishes. 
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measure, ds mighthave been anticipated, was loudly 
and virulently assailed by the papists. So intem- 
perate and persevering were their invectives, that, 
in 1552, the legislature found it necessary to confirm 
the law by a declaratory statute ; and to enact ex- 
pressly, that all marriages perforitied according to 
the forttoulary of the service-book were good and 
valid, and that the children of such marriages should 
be fully capable of inheriting* 
The conduct of Bonner during these commotions 

BoBow<ie •- ^^^ ^®^ ^^^^ ^® *^ manifest a rooted 
tjw totted' aversion to the recent changes. In his 
****** own person he complied with the modes 

of worship established by the parliament ; if that can 
be called compliance which in the manner of it was 
so irregular, and so disdainful, that its effect on the 
public must have been quite as, pernicious as the 
most stubborn resistance. He did not, for instance, 
venture to celebrate the Latin mass : but then he 
seldom appeared in church at all, either for the pur- 
pose of preaching or solemnizing the communion in 
English : and he allowe<^the celebration of services 
according to the old usage, in the- chapels of his ca* 
thedral, under the name of the mass of the apostles, 
or Our Ladjr's communion. He made himself, in 
short, the point of concentration for.aU the floating 
discontent in his diocess : and the consequence of 
his example was, that the churc}ies m London, par- 
ticularly that of St. PauPs, began to fall into decay» 
— that the Romanists withheld their tithes from the 
Protestant clergy, and the « Protestants from the 
Romish priests, — and that the whple order and dis- 
cipline of the church was hastening to cdnfusion.* 
His contumacious demeanour soon became intol- 
erable, and at last brought upon bim the censures 
of the.council. A commission for his examination, 
upon various charges, was issued to the archbishops 

*JStr7p9, Cnnn. k U. «, lA. 
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Dr. Ridley, and Dr. Miay, together with the two 
secretaries of state. . His ' behaviour before the 
comrtiissiopers was* marked by a vulgar insolence, 
which, in these days would disgracei;he lowest ple- 
beian. He walked into t}ieir presence with his head 
covered, and then pretended that he had not observed 
them. Dunces and fopls, geese and woodcocks, 
were the most courteous phrases he had to bestow on 
the* Witnesses who testified a^inst him'. There was 
something peculiarly odious ii^ his ihanner towards 
the primate, to whose good offices he had l^een, 
partly, indebted for his advancement in the church. 
He spoke to his benefactor in terms of defiance ; he 
reviled him for dishonouring the mass ; 'he told him 
that he understood tlie catechism which Cranmer 
had translated better than he did himself. The 
proceedings end^d with his degradation j^^^, ^ 
from his bishopric, and liis commitment dutiM VndT!^ 
to the. Marshalsea, where he raved fo^ i"**?^"*- 
** pears and puddings ;'! having, throughout the whole 
business, betrayed symptoms which, if not arising 
*from a disordered imderstanding, must -faatve indi- 
cated ah incurably hard and vicious nature.* 

It would be difficult to vindicate the deprivation 
of ^nner upon any principles recognised in the j^res- 
ent age : and, even at that time, it was very gravely 
ceiisured. He' lost his bishopric for diisobedience to 
an order of the council, enjoining him to maintain, 
from. the pulpit, the power of the king during his 
minority, which had been 'loudly and dangerously 
questioned by tl\e Romish party. To us it would 
appear an intolerable stretch .of arbitrary power for 
the king or his advisers to prescribe to the humblest 
clergyman in the realm the subject of his discourses ; 
and this, too, on pain of forfeiting his benefice. The 
only palliation that can be offered for this rigorous 
measure must be derived from the difficulties of the 

* 8m BonifC, vol. U. p. 191-138, and Reo Na 37. 
Vot. I.— Z 
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times, and from the midefined condition of the royal 
prerogative. But, whatever might be the dififerejice 
of opinion respecting the legaHty of this proceeding; 
there was but iittle pubhc sympathy for the. solferer. 
Even his oWn party must have been ashamed to vin- 
diciate his brutal and contemptuous behaviour to 
Cranmer and the rest of the commi^ioners, which 
was the chief -ground' of his infprisonnteht ; and it 
was notorious );o all the world that, he had beeii so 
scandalously neglectful of all the pastoral duties of a 
bishop, that vice and impiety wem deriving boldness 
from the languor of iiis discipline.* Indeed, when 
we consider the turbulent and hateful.temper of this 
man, as manifested ' throughout his life, we are 
strongly, tempted /to suspect that he must, have 
viewed with secret complacency the general 'relax- 
ation of morals which was one tmmeif ia/e, but tempo- 
rary, effect of the Reformation ; and thaj; he purposely 
abstained from any vigilance or severity, which might 
tend to relieve it of that reproach. It is not to be 
denied that the changes now in progress seemed to 
threaten England with calamitiesj similar to those* 
which the great revolution of opinions had let loose 
on Germany. Men had beheld churches dishon^ 
oured by the trampling of. mules, the howling of 
dogs, and the -firing of guns, — and the altars plund- 
ered, with, impunity of their furniture and their orhlai- 
ments : and, with multitudes, the effect of such dis- 
graceful spectacles was, a disposition to confound 
together things sacred and profane, and eventually 
^ set at naught all laws, both human and divine. 
They had, moreover, been absolved from the neces- 
sity of confession ; and there, was, consequently, no 
power on earth before which pro^igacy would be 
compelled to blush. Theyhad heard, too, that matri- 
mony was no sacrament ; and thenceforth the ordi- 
nce lost all sanctity in their eyes, and tfae land 

* Burnei, viu. a. p. 12',, 133 . gtrype, Ortn. b. U. «r. 15. 
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was afflicted afid dis^ced by capricious divorce, 
and shameless adulteiry. The dissolution of religious 
hoQse» had filled the country with swarms pf indi- 
gent, seditious, and discontented wanderers'; and 
hence it was that all respect for dignities was rap- 
idly giving wa^. The sermons of Latimer are full 
of bitter outcries against the manifold excesses 
which were bringing down ignominy upon this Re- 
formation, and causing its adversaries to exult and 
to revile.. It may be suspcTcted, without 'any breach 
of charity or justice^ that Bonner, and others of a 
similar stanip, would feel an unworthy satisfhction 
leit thiBse eruptions of evil, which tended to heap in- 
famy upon the cause they hated.* At all evedts, it is 
i];idisputable that in his own diocess this man did 
not raise up a finger for their suppression., 

But these were not the onl3r mischiefs which had 
burst forth upon the country in that sell- ytfis^ofpend^ 
son of confusion. When once the furnace »»*<»c^>«». 
was heated,* it Seemed as if itd ashes. had beep cast 
abroad to descend in fretting controversies, which 
broke out^* ar it were, in bou, and blain, and idcer 
throughout the la^id. • It wpuld be wearisome to 
enumerate all the varieties of thi^ fiery plague. It 
was then that we began to be infested with the doc- 
trine that the- elect could never sin, — ^that the re- 
generate could never fall away from godly love, — 
that the people of the Lord are investeq, not merely 
with a certain title to their inheritance in heaven, 
but with the right of helping themselves to all that 
may supply their necessities^ on earth. Then, too, 
as we have already seen, the Anabaptistsf began to 
teach fhat governors and magistrates are mere in- 
vaders of Christran liberty ; and that penal statutes, 
or international law, \^ere never made for the vhil- 

* Hoo Iduuma TeU^ eC magno mnemvir Atridv. 

t A rtarj obmpleta ezptwilkm of tbe rtYinn of the Anabapditf vaaj be 
Men tai the " DeUbefttion of BeimiD, Archoiebop of Colofne, iftc. dte." 
Ibl l»-«7. Ed. Bonne, 1549. 



rjfi* 
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^ren of God. Of .nearly the .Bam6 kindred was 
another class, who, even then, began to dream of a 
fifth monarchy on earth, destined to overthrow the 
sinful dynasties by which the saints were held in 
thraldom. Not long after these, there sprang up the 
fraternities of the libertines, and 'the followers of 
David Gfeorge, who pretended at one time tlftit he 
was the Christ, and at ailother that he was the Holy 
Ghost : all of them '* pestilent sects, tending to sedi- 
tion and heresy^, and to the distraction of the church 
of Christ/'* And then, also, it was that the ears 
of men were assailed with, irreverent disputations 
respecting the person and digiiity of the Saviour, and 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit. By fiome it was 
maintained that Jesus Christ was but a human being ; 
and that the only benefit conferred by him was a 
more perfect knowledge of the true God. Others 
affirmed that he was not incarnate of the Virgin ; 
and, consequently, that it was improper to call him 
very man, because he 'took no substance from his 
mother.f . . 

In the month of April in this yeary the attention 
of the council had been engaged with a lon^ cata- 
logue of extravagant opinions, embracing most of 
the prodigies of misbelief which have been just 
enumerated. The evil, was deemed so serious .as to 
require the appointment of a commission to proceed 
against those who might be suspected or accused of 
entertaining such. v pernicious doctri|ies. It .must 
here be remembered that the reformers of Epgland 
had been uniformly assailed by the Romanists, not 
only as deserters from the Catholic tfhgrch, but as 
the protectors of the v^ole swarkhing brood of 
hei'esy ; as' men indifferent, not merely to the hply 
traditions of the- papacy, but to all the fundamental 
principles of the gospel. These calumnies were 
disseminated with increased activity about this 

*8trype,b.ii.e.8,a8,SS. Mkid.t.S. 
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Eeriod, in consequence of the readiness expressed 
y Bullinger and Calvin, and other distinguished 
foreign Protestants, to- adopt the discipline of the 
Anglican churchy and to make King Edward the 
protector of the Protestant cause ;^'* a union which 
was vehemently deprecated by the Romanists, and 
which they were extremely anxious to retard, and, 
if possible, to defeat. It was, probably, theit impa- 
tience to vindicate themselves from these imputa- 
tions of impiefy that drove the English government 
to measures of extreme severity against the mani- 
fold perversions' above adverted to. The commis- 
sioners intrusted with this painful duty were the 
archbishop, six other prelates, several divines of in- 
ferior rani, and certain distipguished l^men, anions 
whom were Cecil (afterward Lord Jurleigh) and 
Sir Thomas Smith. 

Among the persons summoned before this tribunal, 
was a woman by the name of Bocher, noniiiig or j<w 
better known by thei title of Joan of Kent. ^<***' 
She was convicted of heretical opinions respecting 
the incarnation of the Saviour; and Cranmer was 
under the necessity of pronouncing her excom- 
munication. A certificatef of her conviction was 
then presented to the crown ; and, as usual, she was 
delivered over tathe secular arm. It would seem, 
however, that the •government was^unwilling to pro- 
ceed to extremitiesr while there was any hope of re- 
claiming her from error: for she was detained a 
twelvemonth in custody, during which interval she 
was visited by the pnmate, and by Jlidley, then 
Bishop of London. , But ar^^ent and persuasion 
were wholly ineffectual: she adhered inflexibly to 
her wild imaginations. The council, seeing no hope 
of her conversion, at last sent her to the Btske ; and, 

• Bm StrnM** Cnnmer, b. tt. e. Ift. 

' tTbifl oeitlAcate (whicli Buraec. Impropedy calli a petition) l« dtlad 
April aO,lH9; Bonn ToLU. Bee. Na36 

Z2 
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on the 2d of May, 1550, she perished in the fiameB. 
The following yeajr was disgraced by a similar pro- 
cess, against a Dutchman named George Van Parre, 
for questioning the divinity of Christ ; and among 
the judges on that procesis, also, we find the names 
of Cranmer and of Ridley./" The man was condemned 
to the fire ; and he died heroically, kissing the fagots 
that were to consume him.* 

The archbishop was not present at the council 
Cf^uiier'k ■ban board when it was finally resolved that 
i> ^- the sentence against Joan Bocher should 

be carried into execution. But it is certain that his 
friend and faithful adherent Goodrich was present ;t 
and it does not appear that he offered any opposition 
to the measure.. If Cranmfer had been decidedly 
adverse to the extremity of the stake, it is but rea- 
sonable to presume that he would himself have been 
at his post in. the council-chamber on the day when 
a resolution .so important was to be discussed, in 
order that he might have an opportunity 6/ protest- 
ing against it. Thatt he fully acquiesced in the pro- 
ceeding can hardly be doubted, if we are to credit 
the story so confidently told by his ardent "admifer 
Foxe, and not contradicted by any contemporary 
writer; namely, that all the importunity of the ooun- 
cA covdd not prevail. on Edward to set, his hand to 
the warrant,— that Cranmer, upon this,. was desired 
to persuade him,— that, even the^, the merciful na- 
ture of that princely boy held t)ut long against the 
application, — and that when, at last, 'h^. yielded, he 
declared, before God, that the guilt should rest oq 
the head of his adviser.J 

* B«m. vol. iL ttec No. 36, ad fin, 

t Strjrpe's Eccl. Mem. vol. ii. c. 26. 

lit has been ramarked, as throwing dontit vpoa this story, that dM 
Diary of Edward is silent respectinc this interview; It merely states, 
that " Joan Bocher, otherwise called Joan of Kent, wafl burnt for holdinc 
(hat Christ was not incarnate of the Virgin Mary ; being condenmed the 
year before, bat kept In hope of conversion. The 30th of AprU, the Bishop 
«f London and the Bishop of Ely were to persuade. Bai she withstood 
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It is, beyond all question, most afflicting, to find 
nien like Granmer and Ridley assisting at Hiseoiidiidci» 
bloody sacrifices, offered up by the gov- '^"^ 
eminent of England for the purpose of establishing 
their good name for orthodclly. Unhappily, how> 
ever, the practice of centuries h^ consecrated the 
belief, that death, in all its horrors, was the appro- 
priate punishment of obstinate error ; and that noth- 
ing short of this extremity cpuld permanently secure 
the truth from violation, or the souls of men from 
danger. All who had received tdeir education in the 
bosom of the Romish church would imbibe this 
odious lesson from their earliest childhood. Un- 
doubtedly, men who had themselves undergone great 
vicissitudes of religious opinion ought to have learned 
the' absurdity and the atrocity of such a notion. 
But the inveterate and immemorial principle was, for 
a long period, too powerful for common sense and 
common humanity. It not only helped to convert 
the author of the Utopia into an unsparing persecutor ; 
but it afterward lighted the pile which consumed 
Servefus : and it has left a stain of blood on the 
memory of Granmer. 

A righteous estimate, however, of this transaction, 
can scarcely be formed, without recollecting, that the 
question here was, — ^not between the papal corrup- 
tions and the incorrupt faith of the gospelf— 4>ut be-' 
tween the gospel itself and what was deemed to be 
an impious denial of the gospel. To us, who live in 
an age of toleration, this distinction may appear to 
be (as in truth it is) of very little value, as a paUisr 
tive of the enormity of religious persecution. But, 
in the judgment of tne reformers of the 16th century, 

dienit «Dd reTlled tbe preacher whp pnaehed at her death.* Kiof 1Sd» 
. ward*a Jonmal, May 9, 1A60 ; Bum. toL il. Bae. p. It, ed. 1061. The 
entrie* of a private Joarnal, however, are generally brief aqd haaty ; 
merely dry meoooranda of paeaiftg evenu : and their aUenoe, aa to Intar- 
MtlDf elrovmataneea oooneeted' with thooe eveota, to a aoit at naftttfv 
toit|]iioo7,aii wUohlt to OLtrMHiy lUMiJk lo nly. 
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such a diatmciion was, notoriously, quite legitimpte, 
and of the highest importance. Every ond khowsy 
for instance, that S^rv^tus was burned, not merely 
as a heretic,^ but as a blasphemer ; not only as the 
patron oT certain erroneous theological opimons, but 
as .one who assailed the hfe of Christianity itself. 
That the distinction might be sufficient to satisfy a 
man like Calvin may not bet very surprising : for, 
what is known of his vehement temper would almost 
justify the suspicion, th^t, if he had lived in the age 
of St. Dominic, he might have sat, most conscien- 
tiously, in the chair of the Inquisition. But what 
are we to say, when we find the mpst moderate and 
gentle of mankind echoing back.the notes of perse- 
cution V What must be our feelings on perusing 
the following words of Philip Melancthon to John 
Calvin 1 
** *Re verend and dearest brother, — ^I have read your 

. * " Reverende Vir, et cbaris^ime frater, legi scrfptam tuum« in quo 
reftitisti luculenter horrendas Serveti blasphemias : ac Filiu Dei gratnts 
ago,' qui.ftiit PpaPevrffg bujus tui agonis. Til^i quoque Ecclesi^, et nunc 
et in posteros, gratitudiiiem debet, ^ debebit. Tuo judicio proiVUB a»- 
aentior. Affirmo etican magistratus vestros juste fecisse, qtiod hominem 
blasphemtun, re ordine jtidicatd interfecerunt/'-^slv. Op. torn. ix. Epiat. 
et Reap. p. 93 ; Ed. Amat. 1067. The date of thiJB letter ia 14th October, 
1654. 

Reapecting the opiniona of Servetna.and the viewa entertained of them 
by Calvin and the Helvetian churcHea, the reader may. conault tin epis- 
tlea of Calvin, p. 70-74 ; Op. toih. ix. ed. Amat. It ahoiild bte ipentioned 
that althouffh Calvin Waa earnestly desifoua that the blaaphenier ahould 
be punished with death, he endeavoured to change the mode of hia execn> 
tion. Uia worda are — •* Nos genui mortis conati sumus mutate^ aed . 
frustrh. Ctur nihil prqfecerimus, coram nartandum^ (Liffero? Eplat. 
Calv. Farello. Ih. p. 71 (Sftth Oct. t553). The paatora of Basle, in their 
reaponae to the ayndica and aenate of Geneva, affirm that the J)laspbemy 
of Servetua combined ajl the errors of Arius, Marcion,^abe1Iius, Pho-' 
tinus, Manes, and Pelagiua » lb. p. 72. From the report of the ministera 
of Zurich, itappeara that Servetua atigmatized Athahahiua and Aufffa- 
line aa atheiata ; and called the Trinity a monster, and a Cerftenw, a com- 
bination of three demoniacal apirits, a diabolical fiction; a fobuloQa chi- 
mera. it ia not altogether wonderAil that their apiritaabould be alined 
byextravagancea hke these : but it ia to be observed, that the chnrchea . 
***f* jn° 22!"*"" " /o Ihe manner in which the culprit ahould be dia- 
poeed of. Th»»™ left to the aecular powers of Geneva.— foii. 

The opinion of Beza, relative to the notions of Servetua, ia expreaaed 
by him i» language very ajiniiar to that pf the Helvetian chnrchea. H< 
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treatise, in which you have plainly refuted the horrid 
blasphemies of Servetus ; and I render thanks to the 
Son of God, who was himself the arbiter of the con- 
test. The church owes you a* debt of gratitude, and 
will continue to owe it, to the latest posterity. I en- 
tirely assent to your judgment. / also ajfirm that 
your magistrates have acted justly, inasmuch as they 
have put a blasphemer to deaths after a solemn and ju- 
dicial trials 

The instrument hy which Joan Bocher was deliv- 
ered to the secular arm professed that this was done 
" with anguish of heart and bitterness of spirit."* 
That, with Oranmer, this was not mere formulary 
language will readily be presumed by ail who have 
an ear for the story of his benevolent and amiable 
life. He joined^ it is true, in a deed of cruel perse- 
cution. But he did it ignorantly, and in compliance 
with principles which, for so many ages, had shut 
the gates of mercy t>n the reputed enemies to sound 
religious belief. In this, ana in some few other in- 
stances, his fault was principally the growth of the 
period in which he lived; while his excellences 
were more pecuUarly and personally his own. It is 
gratifying to know, that as he advanced in knowledge 
and experience, he was enabled, partially at least, to 
emancipate himself froni prejudices which had long 
given a sanguiiiary ast>ect to the blessed religion of 
his Saviour. 

Mils talm— '^monatnun, « omnibus, qauitnmTli raneidis et portentosls, 
heresibtts oonflatum." And «ealn~** samptum, ^tmo furt^ d6 Senrsto 
Buppliciam ; non ut de Sectario ^wodom, nd tanquam de mmutrot em 
nurd imputate, korrendisqtu blaiphemiis^ eonfUuo/'—Bm. in Vit. Calv. 
.ad an. 1553. The probability is that Serretiis was partially insane. 

*'*Cam animi amaritodlne, et cordis dolore,* is the langiufe of tlia 
esftifloata. pf bar ooaTictim^ addreased to tke king.'Bum. toL iL Beo. 
No. S5. 
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No.. I. 

Cranmef^s Protesiation against the authority of the Popct in 

English, 

Tttc oriffinal Latii^of Grahmer's protestation' U in Gran- 
mer's Register) Lambeth library, fol. 4. It is printed in' 
Strype's Cranmer, Appendix, No. v. The following is a 
translation of. it : 

" In the name of God, Amen. I, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Ganterbury elect, do ^fore you, persons of authority and 
credible witnesses, here present, say, allege, and, by this 
present instrument in writing, openly^ publicly, and ex- 
pressly protest, that, whereas before my consecration^ or at 
the time thereof, I am obliged to take the oath, or oaths, 
usually taken by the archbishops of • Gahterbury elect to 
the pope, for form's sake, rather than fox any essentiality 
or obligation there is in the thine, in order to my obtaining 
the B^me; it neither is, nor shall be, my will or mtention to 
oblige myself by the said oath, or oaths, howsoever the 
same may seem to be worded, to any thing hereafter to be 
said, done, or attempted, by readon thereof which shall be, 
or seem to be, contrary to the law of God, or contrary to our 
most illustrious King of England, or the commonwealth of 
this his kingdom of £nffland^or to the laws or prerogatives 
of the same : and that I do not intend to oblige myself by 
the said oath, or oaths, in any manner whatsoever! so as to 
disable myself freely to speak, consult^ and consent, in all 
and singular the matters and things any way concerning 
the Reformation of Ghristian religion, the government of the 
Ghurch of England, or the prerogatives of the crown thereof, 
or the good of the commonwealth ; and everyvohete to execute 
and reform those things^ which I shall think fit to be. reformed in 
the Church of England, And I do protest and profess, that I 
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will take the said oath, or oaths, according to this interpreta'- 
tioii and this sense, and none other, norm any other manner. 
And I do further protest, that whatsoever- the oath may be 
which my proctor hath already taken to the pope in my 
name, it was not my intention or will to give him any 
power, by virtue whereof he -might take any oath in my 
nam« contrary to, or inconsistent with, the oath by me al- 
ready taken, or hereafter to be taken, to our said illustrious 
King of England : and, In case he hath taken any such 
contrary or inconsistent oath in my name, I do protest, that 
the same, being taken without my knowledge, and without 
my authority, shall be null and invalid.' And these my pro- 
testations I vnll have to be repeatedy and reiterated^ in all the 
clauses and sentences vf the said oaths : from which [pro-, 
testations] I do not intend, in any manner whatsoever, by 
deed or word, to recede, nor will recede, but will always 
. hold the same to be firm and binding to me." 



No. n. 

Record of /^ranmer's proceedings at his Conseeraiioni in 
making his Protest public, 

Thb following is the Latin record (from Lamb. MSS. 
No. 1136) of the proceedings of Cratamer in making his 
protestation public :* 

« In Dei nomine, Amen. Per presentis publici instru- 
menti scriem cunctis appareat evidenter, ct sit notum, quod 
anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo tricesimo tercio, etc. 
mensis vero Marcii die tricesimo, in d'omo Capitulari Col- 
legii sancti Stepljani prothomartyris^projpe paUcium Regium 
Westm. etc. constitutus personaliter reverendissimus in 
Christo pater dommus fhomas in Cantuar* Archiep^ (ut 
dlcebat) electus, in mea [Watkins] prothonotarii Regii ac 
notarit subscripti, ac venerabilium virorom magistri Johan- 
nis Tregonwell legum doctoris, et Thome Bedyll clerici k 
ConsUiis dicti domini nostri Regis, Richardi Gwent decre- 

♦ From Todd's Craomer; vol. i. p. 65, nore 1. 
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torum doctorifl Curie Cantuar* officialis principalis et Johan- 
nis Cocks legam doctoris^ etc. vicarii in spiritualibus geiier- 
alis, testium in hac parte specialiter adhibitorum presentia, 
protestationeg quatdam fecit, legitj et inlerpoauit, ae cetera 
fecitf prout in quadam papiri scedula, quam tunc ibidem in 
fnanHifis auis tenuit et perlegit, pleniua continebatur. Cujus 
quidem scedule verus tenor (nil addito ve\ dempto) de verbo 
ad verbum sequitur, et talis est. In Dei nomine, Amen. 
Coram vobis, etc." (See the protest, in the two preceding 
pages.) Then Watkins adds, ** Super qaibus omnibus vt 
singulis premissis dictus rev. pater me prothonotarium et 
notarium predictum unum Tel plura publicum seu publica 
instrumentum sive instrumenta exinde coniicere, he testes 
superius nominatos testimonium perhibere rogavit et 
requisivit. 

'* Et deinde die mense et anno predictis dictus rer. dom.. 
Thomas electus, in mea et prelibatorum Ven. virorum pre- 
sentia testium ad hoc etiam adhibitorum, diet' domum Capi- 
tularem eiivit et ad gradus summi altaris dicti CoUegii 
yestibus sacerdotalibus amictus ad recipiendum lAunus con- 
secracionis perrexit,^' etc. Then follows the recital of the 
oath of obedience to the pope, and Watkins's account how 
Cranmer, as he had protested, undevtood it : ** Manibus,suis 
tenens, ante lecturam ejusdem scedule et juramenti in eaidem 
contenti prestacionem, in mea et eorundem testium presentia 
asseruit et protestatus est, se dictam scedulam lecturum ac 
juramentum inibi insertum prestiturum sub premissis pso- 
testacionibus alias per eundem eode&i die m dicto domo 
Capitular! in mea et eorundem testium presentia habitis et 
factis, et non aliter neque alio modo. £t incontinenter post 
premissa tandem Mcedulam perlegitt et ut in eAdem conttnetur 
juravU, Super quilnwasaertione et proteftacione per eundem 
modo premisse tunc ibidem factis unum vel plura publicum 
seu publica exinde conficete instrumentum sive initrumenta, 
ac testes prescriptos testimonium perhibere etiam tunc ro- 
gavit et requiaivit. 

*' Quibus iic peractis die mense et anno predictis, ac 
sqlenni consecracione ejusdem rev. patris finite et expedita^ 
idem rev. pater dom. Tho. Cantuar. Archiepiscopus ante 
dictum BummunT altare pallium recepturus, in mea et diet.' 
Joh. Treffonwell, Tho. Bedill, et Rich. Gwent, testium 
predict, ad hoc specialiter adhibitorum,' ante prestadonem 

Vol. I. — A a 
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juramenti Infirascnpti Iternm protestatus est '«e faujinvv 
modi sequcns jaramentum sub eisdem protestacionibus ut 
premittitii)r in dicto domo Capit. habitis et factis,** etc. 
Then follows ^h&4)ath as i^is printed, from the Re^ster of 
Cranmer, by Strype and others^ and Watkins continues, 
** Super qua proteslacionfi eiq ut premittitur per eundem 
reverendissimui^ tercio facta et hcdntOy idem rev, pater me 
prothonotaiium et nvtarium publicum fubscriptum unum 
Xe\ pluxa publicum wffii yubtica instrumentum ffxinde confi- 
cere, %q testes, predictos tentimonhuQ perhibese de et svper 
eisdem eciam tercie rogavit et requiHvitJ'* 

The substence of ikp above document is .here subjoined 
in English,^ but relieved £pom the load of official phrase- 
ology: , -^ . , . 

" Be it known, that, on t!ie 2Qih March, 1^33, TlK>ma8 
Cranmer,. Archbishop elect of Canterbury, appeared per- 
sonally iiithe chapter house of St. Stej^en's^ Westmin- 
8t^; and, in the presence of me (Watkins), royal prothon- 
otary, of John Tiegenwell, doctor of laws, of Thomas 
Beydell, chaplain to the king, of Richard Gwent, official 
principal of the court of Canterbury, and of John Cocks, 
doctor of laws, vicar- general, made and read certain 
protestations, as in a c^ain sheet of paper which he then 
held in his hands and read was pibre fiilly contained. Of 
which paper the true tenor is, word for woid, as follows :'' 
(Here is inserted the protestation printed above, in Appen- 
dix No. I.) The record then continues,<>^** concerning all 
which premises, th^ reverend father reguired and de- 
manded- of /me, the prothonotary, to make a public instru- 
ment, duly attested by the above-named witnesses.'* 

"The reverend father then left the chapter house, and 
proceeded to the steps of the high altar, in the sacerdotal 
habits, to receive consecration r and there, before reading 
and takfng the oath, he protested in my presence, and that 
of the same witnesses, that he would do so under the same 
protestation which he had already made in the chapter 
house; and in no other manner whatever. He then read 
the oath, and took it : and again required that an attested 
record might be made of what he had done.** 

"The consecration being finished,. the archbishop, when 
about to receive the pall, before the high altar. In the pres- 
ence of me, and the same witnesses, again protested that 
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he .would take the oath, under the same protestationB as 
before : and desired, a third time, that a public instrument, 
attested by the same witnesses, BUffht be made to that effect." 

It is, thereifore, incontestable, that after the protest was 
made in the chapter house (the place* appropriated to all 
such public and solemn proceedings), the subsequent cere- 
monies were twice interrupted, for the puipose of inform- 
ing the auditory that such a protest had been made, and 
would hecome a matter of public- record ; and that this, 
(according to Pole*s confession) was donis ^* in the piesence 
of as much people as (he chonsh would hold."* 

If CranmeTt m imitation of tiie practice of his predeces- 
sor, Warham, had retired, with his three or four witnesses, 
to a private room at Lambeth, and, after making his pro- 
test tneret had contented himself with desiring that it might 
be entejred on his own Tegister,'-~there would have been 
▼ery reasonable grounder stigmatizing the whole proceed- 
ing as a juggle. As it was, the affair was, throughout, 
conducted ii^ sQch a manner as to invite the public atten- 
tion to the fact. 

Had the archbishop been the dissembler and the time- 
server which he is sometimes represented, it is difficult to 
see why he should not, like man^ of his colleagues, have 
first quietly taken the oath to the pope, — and, afterward, 
like them, have supported the independence of the Angli- 
can church, and the ecclesiastical supremacy of the king. 
It would have been time enough for an unprincipled hypo- 
crite to produce his salvosy and his explanations, when 
charged with duplicity. If Cranmer had been such a char- 
acter, he might well have taken his chance of any such ac- 
cusation. Had he been so accused, he might have had his 
Jesuitical answer ready, — namely, that he never so undey- 
stood the oath* as to restrain him ^om measures derogatory 
to the honour of the pope, and advantageous to that of the 
king. If not so accused, all would have been well. He 
would then have been precisely in the same condition as 
Warham and others, who had taken the oath to the pope, and 
yet had supported innovations which were fatal to his power. 
We may, therefore, surely contend that his conduct, on this 
occasion, was a pattern of probity, as compared with thein« 

* ToddHi Cranmer, vol. L p. 0T, note S, 
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Had he, indeed, at the peril of his head, refused to aecept 
the archbishopric, if aecompanied by ball from Rome or 
oath to the pope, his magnanimity would have been a just 
theme of admiration. But, at all events, it must be allowed, 
that in making this public and solemn protestation, he did 
that which was honest and courageous in the next degree; 
and this, too, in an age ^bounding in fraudulent and ser- 
pentina casuistry. ^ 



No. ni. 

Craniner*8 Lttter to Henry VJIL on behalf of Anne Bdeyn. 

*'Pleaseth it your most noble grace to be advertised, 
that at your grace's commandment by Mr. Siecretary his 
letters, written in your grace's name, I came to Lanibeth 
yesterday, and jdo there remain, to know your grace's 
lurther pleasure. And forasmuch as without your grace's 
commandment I dare not, contrary to the contents of the 
said letters, presume to come unto your grace's presence, 
nevertheless, of my most bounden duty, I can do no less 
than most humbly to desire your grace, by your great wis- 
dom, and by the assistance of God's help, lAimewhat to 
suppress the deep sorrows of your grace's heart, and to 
take all adversities of God's hands both patiently and thank- 
fully. I cannot deny but your grace hath great causes, 
many ways, of lamentable heaviness ; and also that in the 
wrongful estimatiiDU of the world, your grace's honour of 
every part is so hi^ly , touched (whether the things that 
commonly be spoken of be true or not), that I remember not 
that ever Almighty God sent unto your grace any like occa- 
sion to try your grace's constancy throughout, whether 
your highness can be content to take of God's hand as 
well things displetuiant as pleasant. And if he find in your 
most noble heart such an obedience unto his will, that your 
grace without murmuration and overmuch heaviness, do 
accept all adversities, not less thanking him, than when all 
things succeed after your grace's vUl and pleasure, not 
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leu procuring his glory and honour ; then I snppose your 
gr9oe did never any thing more acceptable unto him, since 
your first governance of this your realm. And, moreover, 
your grace shall give unto Him occasion to multiply and 
increase his graces and benefits unto your highness, as he 
did unto his most faithfiil servant Job ; unto whom, after 
his great calamities and heaviness, for his obedient heart, 
and willing acceptation of God's scourge and rod, Addidii 
ei Dominus euncia duplieia. And if it be true, that is 
openly reported of the queen's grace, if men had a right 
estimation of things,, they should not esteem any part of 
your grace's honour to be touched thereby, but her honour 
only to be clearly disparaged. And I am in such a per- 
plexity, that my mind is clean amazed. For I never had 
better opinion in woman than I had in her ; which maketh 
me to think that she should not be culpable. And again, I 
think your highness would not have gone so far, except 
she had surely been culpable. Now I think tha^ your 
grace best knoweth, that next unto your grace I was most 
bound unto \^et of all creatures living. Wherefore I most 
humbly beseech your grace to suffer me in that, which 
both God^s law, nature, and also her kindness bindeth me 
unto ; that is, that I may with your grace's favour wish 
and pray for her, that she may declare herself inculpable, 
and mnooent. And if she be found culpable, considering 
your grace's goodness towards her, and from what condi- 
tion your grace of your only mere goodness took her, and set 
the crown upon her head, I repute him not your grace's faith- 
ful servant and subject, nor true unto the realm, that would 
not desire the offence without mercy to be punished, to the 
example of b}\ other. And as I loved her not a little, for 
the love which I judged lier to bear towards God, and his 
gospel ; so if she be proved culpable, there is not on^ that 
loveth God and his gospel that ever will favour her, but 
must hate her above all other ; and the more they favour 
•the gospel, the more they will hate her. For. then there 
was never creature in our time that ' so much slandered 
the gospel. And God has sent her this punishment, for 
that she feignedly hath professed his gospel in her mouth, 
and not in heart or deed. And though sh0 have of- 
fended 80, that she hath deserved never to be reconciled 
xukto your grace's fiivour, yet Almighty God hath mani* 

AaS 
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foldly declared his goedness towards yonr grace» and Merer 
offended you, but yourgrace, I am nire, ki)owledget& t]|at 
you have qffended him. Wherefore I trust ihrt your grace 
will bear no less entire faivour unto the truth 'of the gosp^, 
than you did before : forasmuch as your graefe's favour to 
the gospel viras not led by affection unto her, 4>ut by zeal 
unto the truth. And thus I Wpsech Almiriity God, whose 
gospel he hath ord&insd your grace to be defender of, ever 
to preserve youi;^ grace from all evil, and give you at the 
end the, promise of his gospel. 
From Latribethj Uu 2d day of May. 

i , After Ihad-lsritten this letter xmto your grace, *my lord 
<AkanceIlor, my lord of Oxford, my^ord of Sussex, and 
my low chamberlain of your graoe's house sent fbr me 
to come -uilto the Stcr-chamber ; and there declared unto 
me such things, as your -grace's pleasure was they should 
make me privie unto. For the which I am most bounden 
unto your grace. And what communication we had to- 
gether I doubt not but they will make true report unto your 
grace. I am exceedingly /sorry thai such faults can be 
proved by the queen as I heard of their relation. But I 
am, and ever shall be, 

Your faithful subject, 
Your grace's most humble subject and chaplaio, 

I. Cantvaribnsis. 
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